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•THE FORESTERS. 


, chapter I. 


Of the Vunible manidons that not many ycara a^H> }vere 
thickly intci\spm;secT throiij^li the romantic scenery of 
the Esk^ between Roslin and Lasswiide, there was not 
one more beautiful than that which bf,vre Jhe appro¬ 
priate name <»f Oovenest. was built oif a gentle 
eminence that merely lifted it in safety above the high¬ 
est water-mark of the river sweeping round the little 
sylvan peninsula; and the breath «tf smoke that^rose 
frolii its hidden chimnies was even on the calmest day 
lost on the broad Ijoi^hu of tlie oversl^iidowing wiM)d, be¬ 
fore it could reach the nakc‘d elilf that rose like a pil¬ 
lar into th^.sVy. Se\eral glades, and even nasturc- 
fields, lay concealed at no eat distance up and down 
the stream; and a few steps could in^ither direction 
lead into*prospects^ confined but riyiest cultivation, 
w^re the houses of the more o^mleh't^okcd out cheer¬ 
fully, each over its^wn quiSt j'ieasure-ground, nor seem¬ 
ed, in their unostentatious retirement*at all out of uni- 
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son with the character of the solitary or clustering cot¬ 
tages of the poorer inhabitants. But for a fantastic pro¬ 
jection of rock, with it|. crown of drooping birch-trees, 
Bovenest would have commanded a view of the cavern- 

ed clilFs of Ha«'thornden, and, indeed, even of Roslin 

• 

^Chapel.* ./Vltliough the Castle was not visible, the 
> rooks were seen Hying over its turrets; and on a culm 
day, the noise of the Linn was iK^ard below the foun- 
“niKUo^js of the old Place of Worship. Tlie village 
Sab^th-bell sent its voice so distinctly down the glen^ 
that it sometixnes seemed to be ringing c^ose to the 
very .dJottage ; and on a warm still summer's-d^y, there 
was but one sound^of bees from the ,broomy knoll «f 
Bovenest, to the wall-flowers on the crevices of that 
hallowed Kuii.. There was felt to be a little quiet 
^vorld witliin itself; anc^ the same stream—the same 
rocks—^the same line of sky, bound together Cottage, 
Chapel, and Castle, in one spirit of harmonious beauty. 
Bqvenest was not a summer retreat for lawyer, citi- 

r 

zen, or poet, although it had often been coveted both 
by matter-of-fact |^nd imaginative *men, and its archi¬ 
tecture been made to undergo frequent alteration in the 
day-dreams of tasteful ^tists; but it hadilJfi^n for tliir- 
ty years the dwelling of its ^scure and industrious own¬ 
er, Adam Forster, a gardener. Adam Forester had 
been proud of ^at humble pro^s^onal naifte in the 
prime of life,“\vfi6n his good' spade was his only for¬ 
tune ; and he desired no#befi;er, in ^fter times, when 

* 

by skill, labour, acid integrity, he had accumulated suf- 
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ficient capital to purchase that pretty little property, 
and by degrees, spring after spring had made his 
nursery-garden the pride of the glen, and to idlers 
from the City one of its rarest and most delightful at¬ 
tractions. The southern bank, which he had cleared 
firqpi the embosoming wood, seemed to enjoy per-^ 
petual sunshine; and so happily sheltered was it by 
natural mounds and 1)attlements, that often while there 
was a^storni among t^e oaks above, not a blossuM^^as 
" haken from hiS fruit-trees, and the blackbird conti¬ 
nued to */ng undisturbed^froin the top of the^^eajy 
Larch t/iat rose single from a grass-plat in the r/liddle 
of the garden That Larch was famous during early 
spu^g, in the jicrfect beauty of its tapering verdiwe, 
and glowing with a million cones of purjtle that la^ pro¬ 
fusely scattered ov^ir the long graceful branches that 
swept the mossy dooi;, up to the slender last year’s shoot 
that scarcely supported the blytiisoine songster. Nothing 
could surpass the order and regularity prevalent over 
the parterres of flowers, the beds of seedlings, and the 
wider baiiL*' of infant forest trees, : Iready distinguish¬ 


able in sl^e and hue of leaf stalk and tendril, but 

all eqitglly unlike the gigantic forms they were des- 

• 0 ~ ^ 
tined one day to become in park or ir|»untf»in. . The 

spirit of young vegetable life wantj^ied everj’^vhere 


abound, ^elow the«hadow of the ancimt woods, and old 
A^am Forester, the gar^ne^ unco^^idusly ^ved the 
flowers and plants, among a ciSnstaiit succession of which 
he had spent upwards of forty not uifhappy }«ars. He 
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had not reached his time of life without some heaw 

m 

griefs; but when he went out to muse at even-tide, he 
felt, like the Patriarch <^^old, that God had to him been 
a God of mercy, and thought with profound peace of mind 
on the hour now assuredly near at hand, when he should 
' d>e -laid in the same grave with the mother of his child¬ 
ren, her whom he had buried twenty years ago, but whose 

4 

image had been with hin. to support and console, duly 
ahd^thout fail, at morning and evening prayers. 

Adam Ftirester had enjoyed more cfr pure and real 
happj^ess than soften falls to^tlie lot of man iii his condi¬ 
tion tf life, although, perhaps, that be sometimes the 
very happiest condition in the ^vorld. f*IIis mind, ori¬ 
ginally one of strength and sensibility, had received that 
best bf all ediication, the education which untempted 

r \ 

and uuperverted nature'bestows upon .itself, during 
employment that is .laborious but ^lot slavish, and dur- 
ing leisure that is free for much tlioughtfuliiess at least. 


if not for systematic study, in the interval benignly 
provided between the two twilights for tlic refresh¬ 
ment and restoration of every human soul. From 

0 


youth to manhood, and from manhood to age, he had 
always been bettering his worldly cfrcnmstaiices; 
he had never made a single retrograde step in his 
lowly wcU-doin^ ; and while many whom he acknow- 
ledged to be bfctter than hims{.if,f had suffered se-c 


chances |md chahges, goipg down in trouble to untin^e- . 
ly graves, and others ha'd in some 3Pew instance,s be¬ 


come abselute pampers from vice or n,iisfortuiie,—^lie had 
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thankfully enjoyed continual increase of prosperity, and 
• along with it an enlargement too of heart that enabled 
him to feel the blessing of Proridence. Although he 
lived in a thatched house, with such temperate appetites 

■ 

as its frugal hearth could easily supply—^wore on work¬ 
days the* mean but decent apparel of a labqprer^—open- , 
ed his Bible with a hand that labour had hardened— 
sat on tlie Sabbath in a pew among poor people—inter¬ 
change^ greetings on a^ooting of perfect equality«^kh 
every honest individual of that class to whom by his 
birth he bH/onged, and requyed for the d^ily susteq^nce 
of his uhambitious heart only the simple converse of 
working men; Adam Forester was not altogether a 
strajiger to the society of jiorsoiis occupying the more 
elevated stations of tliis life, nor in that^society did he 
miss the respect due.to his gstftnable character. In the 
way of his professioiw he had become known to many 
men of wealth and rank ; and the plain dignity of his 
manners, especially as .age began to acid to the linea¬ 
ments of his countenance that poAver of reverence which 
is superior to that *of CA'ery mere artificial distinction, 
Avas ackiioAvledtj;ed by all Avho had sense to discern and 
appreti^ite die natural and uneJienable authority of in - 
telligence and virtue. 

Bovenest, therefore, although thus^eautiful in its 
own seemingly romaMic Avorld, hacy never been the 
» s(^e of any other joys and {iorrow^^han sii^h as be¬ 
long necessarily and essentially to linman nature in 
every condition. Xhc Avortliy 0Avnei*had suffered ma- 
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ny domestic afflictionsj but all in tbe common'course of 
nature; and with a wife who tenderly and reverently 
loved him, and had diarharged every duty towards him 
and their children in joyfulness and gratitude, he had 
lived many long peaceful years. During those years 
t an infant—a child—^ne blooming girl—a boy of much 
promise—and, saddest loss of all, a son grown up to 
manhood—^had been taken away Wddenly, or after lin¬ 
ger decay. Five funerals had there indeed^been—< 
before that blackest of them all, when the mother was 
carr^d to her fest. But these deprivations hdd been scat¬ 
tered over the length of full thirty years—^mercifully 
timed, it might be said, had been the viijflts of the angel of 
death—and although there not unfrequently had4»een 
seasihis when Smiles, or at least any thing approaching 
to laughter, would have grated against the heart-strings 
of the whole saddened family, and when it almost 
seemed as if their happiness were never more to de¬ 
serve that name, yet natural distress gradually yielded 
to natural comfort, and the survivors carried over up¬ 
on one another, and into one another’s hearts, the af¬ 
fection that had belonged to them that were no more 
seen, except in the startling visions of sudden waking 

4 

recollection, (j" in the dreams of sleep. 

Even the ah'iction that made Adam Forester a wi¬ 
dower brought w^h it healing upoSi its wings. For, whjs 
his Judjth diedf ,she was not cut off suddenly in bhe 
prime of life, nor did sffe pine away in its fall ■; but 
after the* grey lutlrs had been visibly mingled with the 
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once bright brown^ an illness^ neither frightfully short 

. nor tryingly prolonged, extinguished the lamp of life 

that burnt clearly to the close^and with all the most 

aiucious solicitudes of a mother’s heart at rest, she was 

resigned to shut her eyes upon her husband and her two 

dutiful §on8. Her sober matronly steps and. quiet 

smiles were no more seen, and in a few years generally ' 

forgotten. But, in iiflt^a few neighbouring families, her 

image Remained, as if her picture had hung uptm the 

wall; and the poor continued to bless her who had not 

only relieV&d their hunger, but had {^ven charity to 

their friendless souls. The lines of labour and d^alT- 
% * 
cing age were painfully deepened on the widower’s face 

year she left him, and the Wighbours all 
prognosticated that he would never recyve# the Jidow. 
But theirs was a common mis^ke ; tlie old mini was not 
forsaken in his bereavement; in a few weeks he twk 
his place in his pew in the kirk ; the lark called hijii t<» 
his garden, not perhaps from such sleep as he had 
once enjoyed; and although they who knew him inti¬ 
mately saw a chaiigti in all his demeanour, and heard 
a difference in the usual tones of his speech, yet to in¬ 
different ^sA*vers he was th^ same active industrious 
old man as beTore. Nor djej^Dovenest undergo any per¬ 
ceptible diminution of its cheerful neah^ess, except that 
tjiere sdbmed abqpt^it a less g5rge(^ flusli of fl<iwers 
than formerly, and that the lustr&’o^the latticed win¬ 
dows was not s(f spotle^, uf^d somewhat mo/e thickly 
overgrown, now that one pruning hiy^d was cq)d. But 
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Adam Forester, in his more awful hours, was not with¬ 
out a source of comfort, that every year flowed deeper. 
and deeper in the midnight silence; while in his ordi¬ 
nary work-day life in the open air, he liad the best.of 
earthly solaces in a fair reputation, health yet unimpair- * 
ed, a sjund understanding, and a clear coiisdience; ■ a 
suflicient competence against the evil of eld, two duti¬ 
ful sons, and, above all, the lov^ of labour, strong as that 
of^life itself, that subdues within the heart a tj^usand 
vain anxieties, and changes the stern law of necessity, 
against which,^nany fruitles^sly rebel, into the voluntary 
choij^e of a calm and well-ordered life. 

On the death of his wife, Adam F<erostor had becji 
left with two sons, Alichuel and Abel. They had^oth 
received a' regular education, and possessed more than 
ordinary abilities. i\iic\i^iel hud, at one time, thought 
of becoming a clergyman, and had attended the Uni¬ 
versity, but, on his mother’s death, he felt it to be im¬ 
possible to leave his father alone, and being fonder 
every month of that way of life, and deeply attached to 
the place of his birth, he resolved to ftdlow his father’s 
employment,' and had now done so for many years. 
He was a man of staid ^<Jeportmeut and f|Uiot manners, 
but of deep and strong feeli/igs—it may, indeed, be said 
passions—^and \^f extraordinary strength of intellect. 
But he had no < yorldly ambitiotjf njjd was sacisfled *'0 
live the same Jugkiciy and obscure life with his father. • 
He was enough of a scholar to be able to read the Old 
and New Testaments in their original tongues,—>and 
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his favourite studies, next to theology, circumscribed as 
they necessarily became, were natural history and astro¬ 
nomy. Each year brought, iiide|)endently of reading, 
its..own growth of inward knowledge; and Michael 
^Forester of Dovenest had long been esteemed the first 
manein all the neighbourhood for general talenfS, and 
sound practical information in the business of life. His 
^ whole appearance bctolqped no ordinary character; and 
althougili he did not purjwsely keep aloof from^the 
young men of th? place, his infinite and unupproacha- 
*ble superiorAv was felt by them all, andiie was looked 
upon as the equal of the parish minister, and other per- 
sons of educatiojb and authority. Proud was the old 
man^pf such a son—^biit it was a 2>ride that now and 
then only made its way into a heart fortifiedVith a far 
higher principle, that of reli^ous gratitude* and, as 
they worked in their garden together, the grey-headed 
father would sometimes rest his w'ithered hand on his 
spade, and leaning over it as if to pause from his uytrk, 
bless his son in a fervent prayer, nor care if liis dim 
eyes poured down upon tiie ground a shower of passion¬ 
ate tears. Working together day after day from morn¬ 
ing to nighf^ rilid sitting togetl^pr every evening, there 
was often lon’g silence between them, but never any 
dearth of inward thoughts ; and eadi Ij^art u'us as ler- 
ti]^ of alfectionate^fe«^ingK as the sml^f the garden Ije- 
vniiitth the common labour of theit*hands. The very 
helplessness of olfl age wJs f Jt to be a happy state, in 
the presence of such a protector; and^hen the old man 
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would lay Himself down> during the Heat of tHe day, ^ 

beneath the sliadow of the sycamores, for a single hour ’ 

of rest, reluctantly ^vailing himself of the privilege of 

threescore and ten years, his closing eyes could not help 

seeing, in his dutiful son, as it were the figure of an . 

angehwatching over his sleep. , 

« 

Abel, the younger brother, although now far less 
deserving than Michael, was ptftwithstanding almost as 

I 

destf to his father ; for strong instinctive affe^lon will 

not yield to the law of desert, and* the frailties, the 

follies, and even sins of children will often mournfully 
< ^ * * 
endear them to their parents. Abel, too, in face, in 

eyes, the colour of hair, and the tonu^f voice, was the 
very image of his mother ; and grievous as had been 
his t misebndnet, that overpowering resemblance had 
never jlleaded for hip in vain. There was also 
much that was redeeming in bis amiable but uncer¬ 
tain character; and how could a father long retain 
wr^th, or even strong displeasure towards one so ready 
to repent, so warm in his affections, and when away 
from evil associates, so perfectly winning in all his 
ways, and so reconciled even to an active and indus¬ 
trious life ? Lively, v^satile, and ingeliioUs,~he was, 
indeed, when at home tlfg light and the music of the 
house and gaMen, and the old man thought, and «till 
thought, and fondly' deluded himself into 'conviction 
often broken and' as often repaired, that Abel 
about to reform, and tot become a hredit to him like 
Michael in his Reclining days. Although Abel had 
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,not yet absolutely disgraced bimself by any dishonest 
'or dishonourable action, a mist hung over his reputa¬ 
tion both in town and country; jiis few known asso¬ 
ciates were persons of profligate habits; rumours were 
afloat in the neighbourhood of an indefinite, but dis- 
tressitig kind ; and it was the belief of all that ei^ long 
he would bring himself to disgrace and ruin. His 
^fiithcr tried to shut bofh^is eyes and his ears, but still 
he saw and heard enou^i to fill his mind \idth dis|nal 

apprehensions ; aifd now that all the past was peace— 

• 

now that he could look no^ only without one siimle 
pang on the grave-stone above his Judith, and j:he 
other five dead ones, all of them lo^g ago so tenderly 
beloved, but even with the profound satis^ction of ex¬ 
pecting rest,—^he felt it cruel to be disturbed*almost at 
deaths door, by a soi\to whom}ie had been pefliaps but 
too indulgent, and wljose errors seemed, month after 
month, to be darkening into wickedness. Oh! that 


Abel were reformed ! thought often the old man—jind 
that prayer was sometimes worded in his sleep—^then 
might I yield up my spirit to its Maker ! Abel knew 
well his father’s grief, and often wept bitterly like a 
child before hi& tremulous rebuke—too like a child, for 
his tears were* soon dried ; ^y smiles too delightful to 
a forgiving father took their place, and after the deep 
but transient cahn^ oi« reconcilement i|i!fiich Abel had a 
^hrtui tender enough to feel, but nolTlrm'enough tore- 
member, away he*flew like a bird, and disappeared for 
months in the unknown dissipation* and vi^e of the 

I 
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city. My boy loves me as kindly as ever, but he ^ 
reverences me no more, and my power over hhn is but as ’ 
of a shadow. O, IVJichael! when I am dead, try to - 
save poor Abel—for if evil befall him, methinks...my 
bones will not rest in the grave!" 

8uth words as these were not lost upon Michael; for, 
independently of his filial reverence, he loved his brother 
Abel with exceeding affectiop.*" Indeed, the very dif-, 

I 

fer^nce in their characters, pursuits, and habit»^» endear¬ 
ed them to each other;—and while the elder brother 

I 

could not help being wop by that mirth and merri- ^ 
^rnept, that frolic and whim so foreign to his own na- 
ture, but so congenial with the whole frame of Abel’s, 
that unthinking boy could not but venerate in Michael 
that irrcprouvjhable practice and those uiicomproraisiiig 
principles in Avhich he found himself to be so deplorably 
deficient in the hour of trial. ,The disparity in their 
age also, (for Michael was the elder by upwards of ten 
yeiys,) gave an endearing clairacter to their mutual af¬ 
fection. It had always ])reserved between them an 
unbroken integrity of feeling, without the deadening 
or alienating interruptions of jealous or angry moods. 
Abel no more thought pf ever cjuurrellingwitlv Michael 
than with his father himself; and if ever Michael had 


occasion to chide or reprove him, the remonstrance was 
indeed fatherlyspirit and in wofd, tempered at tl^e 
same time by riicsbnse of the feebler authority of brotlC*'! -"* 
hood, and breathed forth as a confidential comnymica¬ 
tion between friond and friend. 
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You must not think that I love Abel better than 
you^ Michael, although sometimes it would even seem 
as if the dear unhappy boy did indeed drive you out 
of my heart. No—no-~no—you, IMichael, are my best 
.beloved son—^boy, lad, and man the same—true at all 
times |o me, your aged father, and to your God. li ever 
I have been silent—cold—harsh—or sullen to\\'ards you, 
my son—I ask your toi^iyencss, for in truth age chills 
even sor^thiiig of the warmth at a father^s heart.” 

Tlie father and son were sitting together on a bench 
in a sort of small natural arbour that fa^ed the light 
of the set^iig sun ; and as IMichael looked on the*Ad‘ 
man’s face, he fell, that he had never before noticed the 
wrinkles so deep, nor seen over all his coiftitenance so 
strong a sliadow of the world to come. knelt down 
and asked a blessiiiij. Tenderness and aw'e were like 
a religion in his spirit ; and as the Avithered hands were 
laid upon his liead, he felt as if a human parent were 

interceding for him u'ith a divine, and tliat such pray- 
. . • 
ers would not be unheard in Heaven. At "that mo¬ 
ment light footsteps Avere lieard, and Abel stood before 
the opening of the arbour. 

There Avf(s a wild and unseUled expression in his 
eyes, a feveri^ flush oA^er his che.cks, and his Avhole 
demeanour was disturbed. Self-dissatisfiction and 
sh%me, ntixed with ap angry rcltklessness, sadly c»b- 
ti^eured that face on Avhich a few ago every one 

that lyiCAV it looked Avith ^leajjurc aiitl aflectioif. Yet 

the unhappy youth could not iioav ejivest hinisclf of 
1 
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that respect—that veneration with which he had from 
his very heart always treated his father. The scowh 
which he had summoned to his brow gave way before the 
solemn look of the old man’s dim eyes, and struck at 
once into remorse for the mere show of disrespect, 
to his father, Abel hun^ down his head aiidi.wept. 
When he found voice, he said, '' Father, I am going to 
leave Dovenest for good and ull, and to-morrow 1 set 
off for England with Will Mansell. You must not' 

t* ' - ' 

ask me any questions—I could not think of going with¬ 
out comi^ to ask your forgiveness and your blessing.^ 
Tne old man, who had long feared the worsts of his son, 
now felt that the worst had almost befallen him, tor 
Mansell wds a man of a ruined reputation, and known 
to be familiar with criminals. Yes—yes—Abel, 

here is^my blessing—-iind my forgiveness,” and the 
old man rose up smd kissed his iindutiful son with 
many tears. Meanwhile, Michael retired a short dis¬ 
tance from the arbour, and when he returned to take 
farewell df his brother, Abel was gone. " Oh! Michael, 
when I am dead—and this parting has taken some 
months from the year I might have had to live, never 
lose your pity for Abel, for much I fear will he stand in 
need of pity, hurrying oA to disgrace or destruction." 

My broth4r shall never want,” said Michael,'' while 

these hands have strength to work, while therq, vt 

water in tht; channel of the Esk, and corn grows 4^^ 

on its banks. But 1 lyill'go aftex him, and perhaps 

he will return tp his father’s house.”—No—Michael, 

11 I 
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—ke will never return—never in my time, at leasts 
and if he dues return, it will be as a wretched beggar, 
aye worse than a beggar, a crimmal, flying perhaps 
from justice, and his life forfeit to the law.” 

• That severe passion of grief did not, however, en¬ 
dure )png in a heart that in all its sufferings^ had 

0 

found what strength there is in submission. “ The old 
man hearkened to comtost from his elder sou, and tried 

• . t * 

• to convii^^e himself that his fears might prove to have 
been altogether ungrounded. And a letter from ASel 
sft)out a month after, written in a kind and cheerful 
spirit, restored him apparently to his usual composif^, 
so That it might be, said that Doveuest was again happy.' 




I 
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CHAPTER II. 


irfii 


Among the lowly houscliolds closely connected in 
ancient friendship witli the family at Dovenestj there 
• none so dear on any account as that of.Sprinkald, 
a cottage that stooil hy itself in a sheltered holnlj a 
few fields from Lasswade. It liad been built by a na¬ 
tive of the .village, a prosperous tradesman^ who die^l 
ill the prime of life, Icnving a widow and one daughter. 
His widow did not long survive him; and tlie child 
was left to the care of a female relation who had 
resided in the family, and who loved the orphan, 
Agnes Kay, as tenderly as if she had been her mother. 
This excellent person had lost her husband many years 
before, and had no children. Her whole income con¬ 
sisted of the very moderate j(»inture which she enjoy- 
ed as the Widow of a Clergyman, from the best of all 
Charitable institutions; but this, added to the little 
fortune of her ward,*'was a complete indepeudence,^and 
enabled them to vead the same life to whicli thejj^iad 
been accustomed, without'\lilHcult 7 or privation. Ag¬ 
nes Hay had, therefore, never felt ■ft'hat it is to be an 
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oi\l)han. She had lost both her parents before she was 
eigh^ years old; and at that innocent and joyful* age, less 

• 

than one single summer suffices to wipe away the bit¬ 
terest tears, although their source h still left open in the 
impainful affection of the heart. Perhaps those early 
‘ afflictions gave a somewhat deeper tone of jjensiveness 
to a cliaracter naturally thoughtful and sedate ; and no 
doubt the remembrances of her dead parents survived 
more distinctly and tciidefly in that retired and almost 
solitary Hfe. Being an only child, and having had Sbw 
play-mates, her thoughts and feelings naturally revert- 
,ed to the past, so that the 4)ygonc happiness of |ier . 
chjjdhood Vas never entirely forgotten, but contiiiubd 
to blend itself witli all those unsought enjoyiyents which 
nature graciously provides for the expanding affections. 
Pew'incidents or events had occurred to (fiversify her 
calm and contented life, nor luffl any strong emotions 
ever disturbed the tranquillity of her innocence. Each 
succeeding Sabbath found her humbly trusting in that 
coutrite spirit, which even the most innocent ymst feel 
when joining in the services of religion; and weeks, 
months, and years had glided by, leaving her now in 
the prime of j^outh, a favourite with all the families in 
the neighbourhood, even with tlfbse to whom she was 
hardly more known than by appearance or ujimc ; Avhiie 
at those firesides where she was a familiar guest, she 
was* beloved with a perfect love for all those de- 
Kgiifful endowments that shou^e^d themselves moje at- 
tractivejy in the unconscious simplicity of her mild 
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and gentle manners, and almost veiled her beauty 4* 
self under that charm of character which belonging pe- 

I 

culiarly to the gifted individual is felt to be at once per¬ 
manent and irresistihlo. 

Neither Michael Forester nor Agnes Hay knew 
that they were in love with each other. Indeed, for ‘ 
two or three years past,*it had almost seemcdf as if 
there had been some slight shadow thrown over the 
friendship of the two families^ Accidental causes, such 
as ^ivUl often arise in the least varied lot, Had made 
the footpath less frequently trodden that led from 
^D<,yeneat to Sprinkeld. * But where there is sincere, 
anil well-founded mutual affection in good hearts^ it 
remains ui^mpaired among all hiiidrances, interrup¬ 
tions or absence. Pleasant remembrances of words and 
looks simply the place of actual interchanges of kind¬ 
ness ; and, perhaps, the softenod images of innocent 
delight, returning of their own«accord upon our hearts, 
do more than any thing else in this world attach us 
to* those ^with whom that delight had been enjoyed. 
Agnes Hay was frequently hearing the character of 
Michael Forester spoken of by those whom she most 

respected in terms of the highest praise,—^liis talents, 

. . . . * 

his industry, his uprightness, and what .was even 

t • 

more touching to her htart than them all, his filial 
piety, and his fond attachment to his infatuated bro¬ 
ther. Sometimes ahe thought wha^. happiness it wuujid 
have J)een had sJie beqn hw daughter—or his sisteP-*- 
or any near blood relation, so that she might hrve had 
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tae privileges of an inmate of his household. She had 
, indeed scarcely one single relation living, but Aunt 
Isobel, as she had called from her infancy the good 
old Lady who was her protectress. Such thoughts 
passed through her heart oftener than she was aware, 
but y^ithout any disturbance of feeling; for, although 
she interchanged affectionate greetings with Jllichael 
Forester every Sabb^Kat church, and not unfrequent- 
ly saw bim on ordinary week-day occasions, her heart 
was entirely free from jmssion. Never had she fatlen 
into one single vain dream of him and lus dwelling; 

'I ^ 

so that' had he married another, it did not seeift Xtf 
Agnes that such an event would have affected, or at 
Icmst diminished the happiness of her contented life. 
And yet, when Aunt Isobel, in speaking pf kis excel¬ 
lence, had once said, what a happy woman would be 
the wife of Michael t'orester, Agnes had unconscious¬ 
ly turned away her face, and as she did so, her eyes 
fell upon the geraniums in all their rich and variegated 
glow which she had received from him, and had tend¬ 
ed with assiduous care, as she herself thought entirely 
for the sake of their own beauty. 

With IVIioflacl Forester the case was somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. He was fifteen years<older tlian Agne.s, and al¬ 
though the growing charms of her woinanhtK>d had gra - 
dually inspired him with far other feelings than those 
with which he had been accustomed toi»-egard the pretty 
little child that he had oft^ti led by tiie hand tdrough 
his gardens, and sent away happy as a fairy with a bunch 
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of flowers^yet a sense of the disparity of years, whic^S 
to him seemed far greater than it was in reality, he]pt 
down, 08 if it were even in his conscience, any fonder af- 
* fecticm for Agnes as she had been stealing into the beauty 
of her prime. It seemed impossible that she could, 
love ^pm; and that belief in the mind of such a man 
overcame all vain hopes, and reconciled him without 
much pain to the thought of somg dby seeing Agnes Hay 
the wife of another. He therefore strove with himself,* 
and not altogether unsuccessfiSly, not indeed to abstain 
from her society, for that was impossible, but to regard* 

all times as one ^o whom he could never be 
■ « 
more than a friend, or a brother, or a father. Sohk^- 

¥i 

times in the*quiet of a beautiful summer evening, when 
in his silent jeisure his mind unconsciously framed pic> 
tures of^he future, he |elt that to Agnes Hay he could 
be all these, and more, Jar more than them all; that to 
see her beautiful countenance at* that lattice window,— 
her delightful figure wallung along that green,—^hcr 
white arms employed in training the ruses around the 
trellice-work*of that humble porch,—^to hear her name 
liim in the familiar words of love, and tune her soft voice 
especially for his ear—thoughts like these (i^d sometimes 
indeed overpower him—/or he had led^ pure and un¬ 
stained life, wice had with*ered not one fibre of his heart, 
he had wasted none nf his best emotions on unworthy 
objects, so that lu% visions of dom&tic happiness were 
bright^ and strong, and he^lookcd ,on them with tlie 
same solemn, devout and sacred spirit with which* on the 
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Slabbath-day^ he entered the place set apart for worship. 
BuWtill the belief recurred that Agnes could not love 
him^that she would one day be^another man’s wife— 
and in depriving himself of the dangerous enjoyment 
nf his own loving, almost impassioned thoughts—^he 
felt ^.hat such self-denial brought its own recompense, 
and heightened that happiness which Providence had 
allowed him to enjoy without either fear or blame, and 
which^e humbly acknowlBdged was sufficient for con¬ 
tentment and gratitude. 

• One beautiful Sabbath-evening, Mic]^ael Forester 
was walking by himself along the banks of the l9sk? 
dbd met Agnes 0ay going to Roslin to bring home her 
Aunt, who had that day attended Divine service in that 
church. The meeting at such a time, and <n such a 
state of their affections, was felt by them both ttbe more 
than usually happy. Agnes took Michael’s arm with 
cheerful willingness, and they spoke of every thing 
most interesting to the welfare of their rerpective 
homes. The sweet serenity of the aCterndbn was in 
perfect unison with that of their own hearts, and Agnes, 
the orphan Agnes, with such a friend by her side, felt 
as calmly <^nfident of the duration of her peace, as if 
she had had a hundred kind and rich relations al’ve, 
and the future provided and fenced in against the in¬ 
trusion of any earthly calamities.* All the woods were 

jjj^ing with vernal delight and j<^ anfj her qpunte- 
nance, whose general chal^lcter was Ibeek and pensive, 
was now tinged'with the very light pf gladness—her 
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stepSj usually so graceful in their composure^ were noijir 
no less so in the buoyancy of exhilaration^ and without 
doing the slightest violence to the native and prevalent 
modesty of her demeanour, the innocent creature’s per¬ 
fect happiness enlivened every attitude and every mo-* 
tion, while not altogether unconscious, perhaps, of the 
power of. her beauty, she stepped over stone and stalk, 
on their devious hill-side track, through the overhang¬ 
ing trees whose branches svinetimes almost impeded 
their progress, and touched their heads with the first 
odorous buds, of an early spring. 

' llOvcnest and its gardens lay before them at a sud¬ 
den bend of the river. The Cushat-dove was sounds 
ing his deep' song in the pines behind the low thatch¬ 
ed roof, and in front the bright Golden Oak, whose fo¬ 
liage preceded by at lerst a fortnight that of all the 
other trees, shone in the setting sun. '' Will you cross 
the stepping-stones, my dear Agnes, and see how this 
Spring promises in our gardens ? You have not been 
within our gate once during this finest and most for¬ 
ward of all Aprils, and to-morrow is May-day.” Ag¬ 
nes was glad to comply, and they descended into the 
channel of the river, where, at the head of a stream that 
formed a small waterfall, there was a natural ledge of 
rock, over which, when the water was low, it was easy 
to cross the Esk. The showery April had .however 
slightly flooded th«‘stream, and while Agnes was speak^^ 
ing of going round by thv wooden bridge, Michael 
Forester took her gently in his arms, and in a few mo- 
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n^nts let her down from his breast, in all her blush¬ 
ing* beauty, on the turf of his own paternal acres. The 
heart within that manly breast, by habit and duty in 
general so calm, beat as loudly as if it wei^e the heart 
of fear itself in an unexpected peril. Her pure breath 
had ]peen close to his cheek, closer than it had cv«r be^ 
fore been since she was a child, and he had felt on his side 
the motion of that 'Virgin bosom, where purity, inno- 
" cence ^d loveliness werOI folded up together in most 
beautiful repose. She is an orphan,” thought Alicfiael 
•—oh! that this very blessed day I copld win her 
heart!” and hope came to him from the unotFendedjex- 
pression of her downcast eyes, as they walked arm in 
arm towards his house. Few words wefts uttered by 
him—and none by Agnes—^till they entcrednhc little 
^ white gate, with its arch of woodbine and s^vtetbriar; 
and us it closed behind them, Michael Forester felt sud¬ 
denly that what he loved most on this earth was now with¬ 
in the boundaries of his own dwelling. Dearer was she to 
him than all his other best and happiest po^es&ions—• 
than all other remembrances—all other Tiopes—even 
than his father s grey hairs. Yet at the very time that 
he thus kn<ftv in the t umult of his heart, that the fair 

and meek orphan was, and imust fur ever ])e to him 

• 

life itself, and that without her life would be as death, 
yet his other human ulfections were not lovSt or swal- 
lo\fed up ill that stronger love, bu4 anther all c^pre- 
hended within it% inllueiKSe, si) thatf he loved both fa- 
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ther and brother, and his other friends, better for the 
sake of his own Agnes Hay. 

With a faltering voice, which he in vain tried to 
" compose, Michael Forester said, with great tenderness, 
" The time was—^Agnes—^when you came almost every¬ 
day tp Hovenest. Then it was only week after week 
—now I may say it is only month after month—and in 
future, perhaps, it may be only year after year. Yet 
it might be better for me if iis were so—for, Agi^s, you 
will be the wife of another soon perhaps—and whenever 
that happens^ may tlie blessing of God fall upon you, 
buf -from that day shall I be the most miserable of men. 
I love you, Agnes—^but I know that you cannot loto 
me—^it is impossible!” And as the image of the fair 
child pasted before him, dancing along the very walk 
where tlwjy now stood, u^ith garlands of flowers wreath¬ 
ed round her small waist and arms, he felt with a pang 
that Agnes could not now look on him as a lover, whom 
^he must have so long regarded with such other feel¬ 
ings, and he remained silent in his despair. 

The whole heart of Agnes Hay seemed to herself to 
have undergone a deep change since she had met Mi¬ 
chael only an hour ago; but, in truth, the had for 
years loved him in the undisturbed imioccmce of her 
gentle nature: She had, oftener than she knew, thought 
of him, as a certain despondency would sometimes come 
over her when musji^ on her orphan state; and therelore 
this avowal of his love,* alt( :>ugh wjiolly unexpected, 
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di*^ not find her altogether unprepared. The words, 
.heard ^t first with a delightful doubt of their meaning, 
reached, before Midiael had ceas^ speaking, the very 
core of her heart ; and never having had any attach- 
men't to any other person, beyond that of mere ordinary 
kindi^ss, she felt that she could give him all that her 
life had ever contained, witfiout reserve of one single 
transitory feeling. ^ Impossible to love Michael Fo¬ 
rester .'^no—no—say not oo—I have loved you ever ; 
and I will love you as long as I know to love all that is 
f^ood, worthy, and most estimable in a CJfristian hus¬ 
band.” That one last word was sufficient for Michael* 

• . • . 

Fc*rdster’s perfectJiappiness, and he folded this beauti¬ 
ful orphan in as warm and reverential an* embrace as 
ever brought woman to man’s beating bosom. • 

They walked for a while sileitf and composed through 
the dewy arbours; and stood hand in hand beside the 
dial, shadowless at the "sweet hour of eight, in tlie last 
dewy evening of April. All around was orderly— 
peaceful—prosperous, and beautiful. T!icii,*as if by 
the same impulse, they bent their way towards the 
house ; and JMichael fervently blessed his Agnes as she 
stepped acrof^ the threshold. They sat down together 
in the neat little parlour, whose Avindoiv looked up the 
Esk upon a home-scene hemmed in by a faiftastic vsweep 
of wooded rocks. The large Family Biblt was lying 
0TH‘jr on the table, and Michael taking the^ hand ^ his 
Agnes, laid it upon the sailed ^olum?, and in that be- 
Irotliment, with a reverential prayer of thanksgiving. 
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they vowed to love one another until death. Agnes 
shed a few tears over the blessed page, but they were, 
such tears as nature consecrates to her best affections, 
and assuredly were not of evil omen. Michael Fores¬ 
ter kissed others away from her sweet eyes, as her head 
rested upon his breast, and in that tender and 'Aacred 
embrace in which he folded his betrothed, and in which 
a pious spirit expressed its gratitude to Heaven for an un¬ 
hoped and boundless happkiess, Agnes felt beAc.ond all 
po^ibility of being deceived, that she had committed 
her lot in tliis life to a man who knew the vsdue of in- 
■iiocbiicc, and in wedlock would cherish and respect it. 
But voices were heard near the porch, and although 
Agnes kne^^ well whose they were, and had nothing to 
fear front such intruders, yet a new tremor crept over her 
at their Jipproach, and her heart that had beat traiiiiuil- 
ly in the arms of her lover, palpitated violently as she 
arose to meet her own Aunt Isobel and old Adam Fo¬ 
rester. 

A feu^ words from Michael explained the reason of 
aU those unusual tears, and that speechless confusi'oi. 
Aunt Isobel could not but give herself some little cre¬ 
dit for having always internally prediebid that this 
would be a marriage some day ; but new that her few 
doubts and %iisgivings were removed, and she found 
that she was, in good truth, a prophetess, could 
not help wceping'in her joy, as she thought that 
die when she mi^ht, hdr b\^^*oved orphan would not be 
left desolate. The old man had always loved Agnes 
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as own child^ and had sometimes allowed himself 
^0 wish that Abel had been deserving of such a wife. 
Now that his eyes were opened to what he had never be¬ 
fore suspected^ and saw Michael m possession of such 
■ 

a treasure^ he blessed her with a fervent voice^ and pro- 
• 

nounc^ her name^ as if he dwelt Upon the sounds fo:^the 
name of the daughter he had lost was Agues, and he had 
read it but a few houts ago on her gravestone. The 
^hought^f poor Abel, and diis cureless follies, passed 
across the old man's mind, and he"felt that, if that d^ar 
boy would but repent and reform, it would j)e a blessed 
lot to be gathered with the * dead, for that then 4 ibe« 

i * 

wlaole happiness possible to human life would have 
been his, and it would therefore be time* to depart. 
But the closing shades of evening warned tike party 
to break up—the stars were ^ready faintly •visible 
—and Agnes, who did not forget others in her own 
happuiess, feared that Aunt Isobcl might suffer from 
the c'jld dews. So, in a few minutes, they left Dove- 
nest ; but not before the evening psalm had been sung, 
in w hich the voice of Agnes, silvery sweet, but some-, 
W'hat tremulous, touched Michael’s heart, in his own 
house, with # profounder emotion than his nature had 
ever experienced before,—while the old man, unable to 

t 

withstand the beauty of its holiness, could ftot continue 
his part in the sacred melody, but bowed down his 
he^and, with a broken voice, breathed a few wor||s of 
thanksgiving. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Few ostentatious ceremonies niarkcd these humble 
nujitials; ^yet decent preparations had been made i^r 
their change of life, and the marriage-day of Michael 
Forester and Agnes Hay was aln^ost a kind of libli- 
day in Ldsswade and its neighbourhood. Some little 
idle giVssip there had no doubt_ been about the happy 
couple^ for at least a month before the union, for Agnes 
was not only beautiful, but an heiress, and it is sur¬ 
prising what interest some good people take in the 
dearest concerns of those with whom they are not per- 

I 

haps at'all acquainted, but for whom they hold them¬ 
selves entitled even to judge and decide, from the single 
circumstance of having seen them at church or market. 
Some wise critics in marriage matters'tould not help 
thinking that Michael Forester, although a most ex¬ 
cellent mahj was somewhat too old and grave for so 
very young and lovely a bride, and were jptnxious to 
justly that opinion by adding some ten years Jo^his 
useful life. S<ilnc ednscKkitious (persons again, were 
much afraid |;hat Agnes Hay, M'ho liad been bred up 
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damtily under the care of lier Aunt, who it was well 
known ^had always taken upon herself the whole 
trouble of house-keeping, would make but an indlHer- 
ent wife to a man who followed a laborious profession, 
and would probably expect more activity and frugality ' 
than i^ was likely he would find in a young woman 
spoiled by ease and indulgence. Others wondered, and 
of their w(»ndering could find no end, what would be¬ 
dtime of T^r IMrs Irvine ? Young Mrs Forester would 
surely never be so heartless as to leave her by herself 
at her advanced time of life; and yet, should she take 
the good old lady with her to Do/enest, who could sffy * 
to X certainty that jihe would prove agreeable to the 
husband, or to his father, who was well knowh to be ra¬ 
ther a particular sort of man, of perfect integrity, but 
of a very imperfect temper? 

These serious topics had been very seriously discuss¬ 
ed at the tea-tables of *Lasswade, lloslin, and their 
neighbourhood,* and had given rise to many clashing and 
conflicting opinions. All anxiety, however, in tlife public 

mind about Aunt Isobel was removed; for, even on the 

« 

very marriage-day, she went with her dearly beloved 
Agnes from S|kinkeld to Dovencst. Her own parlour 
there had been prepared for her weeks before, and a pret¬ 
ty parlour it was, the very same in which slfb had first 
known that Michael and Agnes had pledged their 
troth,®-with a low Aof and one window down to d;he 
floor, a window tha^, but firr wfiekly pruning, would 
soon ha\^ been blinded by the clustering roses, and 
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from which she could see a little waterfall^ woods^ and 
rockSj on either side, a few pasture-fields, here and there 
the roof of a half-l^id house, or the blue smoke from 
chimneys concealed entirely in the groves of Dryden. 

The summer months passed over Dovenest in per¬ 
fect happiness ; and that silent and somewhat melan¬ 
choly spirit that, for a few years, had lain on the 
house and grounds, was now almost wholly dispelled. 
Although the old man coaid never, for one /'ay, for¬ 
get his Abel, yet Agnes filled up the void in his heart. 
In all things she was indeed a daughter. There was 
nd interference however slight with his habits, formed 
insensibly during the lapse of so many years,—noliiad- 
rance froni'household arrangements ever met him in any 
of his dWn peculiar ways, from morning to night,—no 
formal' officiousness e^er caused him trouble by its ill- 
timed attempts to prevent or remove it—no unimportant 
word—no unsympathising look ever made him feel that 
there was a separation between the souls of the old and 
young. ' But Agnes, from the first week of her abode 
at Dovenest, had felt and understood, with the delicate 
and fine discrimination of a loving nature, the preva¬ 
lent spirit of the household. In the featiess confidence 
of an affection which was to endure for life, she gently 
took upon herself the management of all those little 
concerns necessary^for her father's comfort, and walked 
abcKit the.place*'with as familiar and unrestrained a 
happiness as if she had hti'self been born in the house, 

irnd had attended on her father from the earliest years 

10 
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of moral reason. Sprinkeld itself^ pleasant place as it 
was, and the scene of her whole previous happy life, 
was not forgotten, but removed, as^t were, far back in¬ 
to the distance of years. For in her husband’s house 
was her whole heart centered—beyond the white gar- 
den>ga|c her thoughts never strayed, and all the beau¬ 
tiful or affecting images, which other happy days and 
scenes had supplied, ^erc now all collected together 
^thin bounds of Doveriest. A thousand delight¬ 
ful visits which she had made there long ago, and had 

forgotten, now rose distinctly to her remembrance ; she 

. • * -if 

recollected the voice—the figure—the occupation—tn^ ‘ 

kindness toiler then a child of him who was now her 
husband; and in all those renewals of the pasf made in¬ 
voluntarily, and by the mere force of affectiorij there 
was nothing different from wliat«she now experienced, 
but although at that time imperfectly understood, the 
same goodness, integrity* and peace had been witness¬ 
ed, within whose b^isom she now lived in love and grati¬ 
tude. 

Michael Forester led outwardly just his usual life. 
But the whole world had to him undergone a sudden 
and blessed transformation. Hitherto, he had been 
happy in the cultivation and enlargement of his intel¬ 
lect—^in the discharge of his duties—and in the in<lul- 
gence of filial and paternal affcction.% These pleasures 
were with him still, But now a beings simpler, puner, 
more innocent far,—^ore Islliigifant tbwards all her 
fellow-crdhtures, and more entirely pious^to her Crea- 
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tor^ than he felt it possible^ that he himself^ or any 
other man could be—laid herself and her whole life in 

I 

trust within his bosom. Such blessedness, only a few 
months before, he had not even ventured to imagine, 
much less to hope. Agnes Hay he indeed had al¬ 
ways loved, but only as one most fair and goqfl, who 
was to be nothing more to him, and every thing to some 
happier man. Now, their lives were blended together, 
and he felt his whole chcracter elevated andjOuriii^d 
by the union. Not a day now passed without absolute 
happiness,^ without calm and deep enjoyment. £ve7;y 
(Ly was now divided into hours of different delight, so 
that life itself, which formerly escaped away unnoticed, 
year following year in confusion within the memory, 
seemed now to be prolonged by the pontinual and un- 
interr.upted succession of employments for the hand 
and the heart, each giving way to the other, but when 
over, still all remembered. 

Adam Forester now worked but seldom, and when 
he did,-only for his amusement. This his son insisted 
upon ; for there was no need to conceal from his father 
that his strength was much decayed, and that his work¬ 
days were over. We know not what causes within the 
soul may affect, for good or evil, th^ body of old age. 
It seemed* as if all Abel’s misconduct, and even his de¬ 
sertion of home, lljad not touched the old man’s frame 
so strongly as tfce perfect happiness with which! e now 
saw himi^lf surroundcd.%.,. That happiness had given a 
shock—a gentle one* no doubt, but still nut unper- 
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ceived—^to that frame which had borne undepressed 
• and unfaltering the weight of threescore and ten la¬ 
borious yearsj with all their in(||ritable anxieties and 
sorrows. His hand^ long so steady^ had now more than 
_ a slight tremble when lifted up in prayer; even with 
his passes he could read tl^e Word of God no more; 
but the voice of Agnes^ soft and low as it was, was still 

C' 

not indistinctly heard by his now dulled ear, when 
loud^*iones were all undislinguishablc ,* and on her ^rm 
alone would he lean in his Sabbath-walk along the Esk, 
*aiid confess to her his dutiful daughter, thSt an unp^in- 
ful sense of weakness told him to hold himself read}isfor 
perhaps a suddemsiimmotis. But such solemn thoughts 
were reserved for solemn times; and so cheerful were 
his ordinary converse and demeanour, that it was re¬ 
marked by all his neighbours, t^at although there might 
be a change for tlu‘ wyrse in his bodily frame, yet that 
the youth of Adiim Forester's mind seemed indeed to 
have been renewed. • 

But the happiness of this household would have been 
incomplete without Aunt Isobel. She was indeed the 
most lively and cheerful of all possible old ladies, blest 
with untameable good spirits, a«d that happy constitu¬ 
tional temperament that cannot abide the pressure of 
unnecessary or undue sorrow’s. Having been all her life 
lon^ from mere childhood, thro\vn upon her own re- 
souKes, and accustomed to a busy, Tnistling, and* care¬ 
ful lif((^ all her energetic quali^es had been cultivated 
to the utmost, and slie looked upon idleness as at once 
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the greatest of sins and of punishments. She was al¬ 
ways doing something; and would have found some re¬ 
gular employment even in the solitary cell of a prison. 
Yet; although constantly on the alert, she was never 
teasing nor troublesome in her activity;—although per^ 
petually moving about; she was never in any body’s 
way; and in the midst of her multifarious concerns; she 
always wore a smiling face; as if perfectly mistress of 
her business, and sure of tlTe result, which res«"-t’ was 
never her own ease, of which she at no time thought, but 
the ease, coiAifort, or happiness of others. She was not * 
mur-h of a literary woman, although her powers of wit, 
humour, and raillery, would have .^et many a blue¬ 
stocking aghast; but nevertheless she had her Album. 
A formidable quarto it was, and therein had she copied, 
in a neaf old-fashioned hand, full of dexterous contrac¬ 
tions, and in an orthography original and ingenious, al¬ 
most every receipt, however recondite,know to the then 
culinary world. Indeed, that book of magic told how 
best to do every thing that could be done in any house, 
from hall to hut. And although Aunt Isobel hud ne^r had 
an opportunity of displaying her knowledge and powers 

41 

on a very splendid sca^^, yet had it been acknowledged 
by the whole world, that Sprinkeld was a perfect mo- 
del of the most beautiful order and neatness that ever 


was seen, and that ^very thing within doors, just as 
without, seemed to^'go on of itself by some natural pro- 
cess, chaiigS succeeding.change without any apparent 
effort, like the very seasons. 
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With a heart full of tenderness^ and alive to every 
kind human feeling, Mrs Irvine, for that was Aunt Iso- 
bers name, made no pretence t# sensibility. On the 
contrary, she was much averse to the shedding of 
tears, which she thought should be reserved for solemn 
occasions, frequent enough>i as she had herself expe¬ 
rienced, in this uncertain world. Although the most 
cl\aritahle of Christians in thought, word, and deed, 
she ctisiiked the whining even of real poverty andidis- 
tress ; and often |^ve alms with a severe countenance, 
which some finer spirits miglit probably tfiink dimjned 

the merif, and marred the beauty of the charitable 

• 

deed. But Mrs*Irvine thoiiglit neither pf the merit 
nor the beauty of her limited charities,—they were 
from a kind, humble, and pious heart, and she thought 
her Maker would he best pleltfeed when he beheld her 
relieving, under his jwovidence, the wants of the wor¬ 
thy, and sometimes even giving unto the vicious and the 
wicked, since their wants are indeed the greatest Rnd 
the most mournful that can befal the children of men. 
Hers was a dee]), still, unostentatious religion, that hut 
slightly coljpred her outward demeanour upon week¬ 
days ; but duly as the Sabbath came, her whole ap- 
pearance, person, and deportment u'erc, calmed and 
elevated. Every worldly care, however laudable in it¬ 
self at other timq{$, was now thrown aside with her 

* • 

weekly garments ; those jj^ick,busy ^jteps* became com¬ 
posed ^and even (Signified; thflt sharp shrill voice was 
subdued into a pjeasant lo^vness; Tier face, which 
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had never at any time been more than comely, but al¬ 
ways expressive of goodness and intelligence, was now 
almost beautiful in it? tranquillity, with her grey hair 
decently braided over her open and yet unwrinkled 
forehead ; and as, in her black-silk gown, which were 
her Widow’s weeds thirty years ago, and had never teen 
worn but on Sabbaths, she took her place in her pew in 
the kirk, and placed before her the Bible which her 
husband had given her on her wedding-day, the?e was 
not perhaps in all the congregation 'one more like a 
lady than she, if such a distinction may be thought of 
in such a place, while assuredly there was not one more 

i 

truly a Christian. 

How then could the family at Dovenest be otherwise 
than happy ? It seemed to Michael and Agnes as if the 
first summer of their mJ.rriage, even independently of 
their own joy, was most especially beautiful. Never in 
the memory of Adam Forester himself had there been so 
many soft, warm, and dewy nights, so many cloudless 
and sunbright days. In spring the frost had spared 
the blossoms—^the summer insects had not toucli^ the 
fruits—and the autumn had come mildly to gather her 
ripened riches. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The merry Christmas-week was just over, with all 
its festivities^ and the new-^ear had begiA to open^us- 
piciously on the family at Dovenest, when one forenoon 
a stranger of mo9t«respectable appearance came into the 
garden, and inquired for Michael Forester. They re¬ 
tired into an inner-room, and the visitor diS not take 
his leave for upwards of an liour. Michael*accompa- 
nied him to the gate^and on his return into the house, 
his disturbed and troubled countenance did not for a 
moment escape the notice of his w'ife. Indeed,* she 
had never before seen her husband so agitated, and 
knew well enough that something most disastrous must 
have happened. Her fears were instantly for Abel ; 
although she could not help dimly apprehending some evil 
personal to Michael himself, so haggard, and even ghastly 
was the expression of his long, dark, and gloomy silence. 

followed hin^ into his room, and sitting down by 
his side, took hold of hi^ hapd, i^d locked u^ to his 
face, J)ut without*smiling or uttering a word. Her hus¬ 
band looked oil Ijer with gentle, blit sad, and even 
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weeping eyes^ and folding her to hisbosom^ said,—''Abel 
has ruined himself and all of us for ever. Yes, Agnes, 
he has beggared us al)—and, oh ! Agnes, what is worse 
—far far worse than beggary, he has committed a fear> 
fill and a fatal crime—is a forger^—and a felon—may 
die the death of shame^—and the white head of the old 
man may yet be brought to the dust in agony and dis¬ 
honour. Yes—it will kill him—Abel has murdered 
his father—Abel whom he loved so tenderly-?-Abel 
whom he will yet weep over in forgiveness, when his 
tongue no more is able to pronounce a blessing. Poor 
lostrunhappy boy ! we will all of us forgive him—and, 
oh! Agnes! that the wide sea were now rolling between 
him and us, so that the dreadful arm of the law might 
not reach him, and his life be safe from the cruelty of 
justice in a foreign landr!” 

The time had now come, soop and unexpectedly, 
when Agnes felt herself called upon to exert that power 
whi/ih her heart told her resided in its pious innocence. 
Norepiningpang shot through that instructed heart—no 
selfish grief, when thus told suddenly that poverij^ was 
to be her lot—^no woeful disappointment of lawful hopes 
which it had been her duty to cherish—^no vain wish- 
no idle thoughts flung back to the independent retire¬ 
ment of Sprinkeld—^but with the whole passion of 
love that existed in her nature, she embraced her hus¬ 
band’s neck, and with every kindest and most encour¬ 
aging word, addressed to his own ear, mingled prayers 
of holiest fervoui for his peace of mind to the Giver of 
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all mercies. " Oh i Michael, what need we care for 
• poverty—nay, poor can we never be, although all our 
worldly substance may have m^tcd like the snow. 
For-Abel we must for ever weep—and also for our fa- 
, ther—but Michael—my Michael—yield not to your 
desjmir^he will escape—he wiU escape—fear it not— 
and when we hear and know that he is safe, happier 
shall we all ')e than ever—although that, indeed, is im- 
possil^xe, for, since I was your wife, too happy have I 

pi 

been for any one in this mortal world.” 

It was fortunate that Ad^m Forester hftd gone, J^his 
sunny fm'enooii, to Rosliii, and thus escaped heay% 
this iutelligence,«which, no doubt, the stranger would 
have communicated to him had he been at home. In 
a wonderfully short time, Alichael recovered first from 
the fever, and then from the ^upor of that grfiat grief. 
Agnes had had no a^ts of allurement or fascination, 
when she was a maiden—but in her unreserved sim¬ 
plicity had she given him her aifectioii. Nor since 
her marriage had she ever sought to sway* his mind, 
either in trifling or serious concerns, but by the truth 
and purity jaf disinterested love, which had no other 
object in this life but to make Jiim hapjiy. Now, she 
had made use not of many words, nor yet of very r'jany 
tears, but tliose that were said and shed had done their 
office, and her husband was perf^ly composed in this 
most severe affliction. As he lookid on ker caliA, still 
beautiful face almost smiling, and which, had it not been 
for the thoughts of Abel, would most assuredly have sniil- 
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ed with its usual untroubled sweetness on the prospect 
of poverty or even want^ he could not but feel the ut¬ 
ter worthlessness o^ all other possessions; while the 
hopeful light of her eyes beaming fondly upon him 
forced him to believe that his brother would escape, 
and that the worst evil he had feared need no 'more 

I 

haunt his imagination. Each tear as it fell at times 
down her clieek upon his—each almost repressed sjigh 
■—each whisper of comfort* when no word watf^sylla- 
bled, and each consoling sentence of wisest words, when 
her emotion^ermitted ut 1 |^erance to her calm voice, re- 
§ib);ed liim more and more nearly to his upal tran¬ 
quillity. A sort of haze hung over.'the evil that had 
befallen—its most hideous features were hidden—and 
all those* cheering thoughts arose, which, wkencesoever 
they cahie, and by whosesoever inspired, are in times of 
distress the sure reward of a vir,tuous and pious life. 

Aunt Isobel now came bustling with her usual mirtii 
and vivacity into the room, but instantly changed her 
mood and her manner when her eyes met those of Ag¬ 
nes. For the hrst time in her life had she now teen 
in these eyes something like an expression of misery, 
which was not dimini^ed by the faint smile that re¬ 
luctantly passed over their ter^s. Could it be, she 
thought, that Michael had been unkind?—ftnd she 
turned towards him' an almost upbraiding look. But 
Michaqj); jessed the brow of Agnes—and putting her 
liand into- that of her guardian, for that was still her 
deserved name,< he earnestly desired the old lady not 
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to be disturbed while he told her of a very great and 
■ melancholy misfortune^ the details of which he had not 
yet communicated fully even to his wife. 

“.The stranger who left the house about an hour 
ago is a respectable-’person in trade in ESdinburgh^ and 
my unhappy brother—^poor ^bel, instigated^ no doubt, 
and assisted by that villain Mansell, has forged upon 
him to a very large amount. Abel has got the money 
—ana* unless I repay it—^Mr Maxwell will do all he 
can to discover, apprehend, and bring my brother to 
*punishment ; that is, to deatl^—yes, to certSin irrepr^v- 
able death. If 1 make good the loss he has sustain^, 
fie w'ill suffer tha nffair to rest, Abel will escape this 
time at least, and we may yet rescue him from destruc¬ 
tion." The good old lady sighed deeply, and wiped 
her eyes, but said not a woi^, and motioned him to 
proceed. “ At my f^^ther’s death, which God remove 
to a distant day, you know this property is mine, bur- 
thened with a considerable mortgage, and a .>mall anvu- 
ity to Abel. We Iiave some outstanding debts due t<» us . 
—and you know the amount of the fortune my beloved 
Agnes brought me,—all together would no more than 
repay what Mr Maxwell has lost by my infatuated bro¬ 
ther’s crime."—“ Hush! Hush!" said Agnes, “I think I 
hear my father’s footsteps!” They listened, but it had 
odJ^ been the motion of some bircl among the withered 
leaves. Yes, my dear ^gnes, I feel'the meaning 

of yoRr fears—to* know all that we know would break 
the old man's heart. 1 did^not think it necessary to 
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consult yon what ought to be done-—so, trusting to 

your approval, I told Mr Maxwell that 1 would make 

good what he had Inst to the last shilling I possessed, 

CH* would possess for years to come. But I told him 

that it would certainly kill my father to be told of 

Abel’s crime, so 1 have become his debtor to the whole 

amount he desired, and while I continue to pay him the 

interest, he will not demand the principal till mv.,fa-^ 

th^r’s death. Then Dovenest must be sold, ^hd we 

must seek out, in our poverty, for another habitation.” 

_ » 
?lichael rose from his seat at the close of these words, 

and paced hurriedly up and down the room. Alas! 
Mrs Irvine, you will think now—i't'will be impossible 
for you not to think it, that Agnes Hay has made an 
unhappy marriage, and that you brought her up so ten¬ 
derly, and so wisely, to*become miserable at last. And 
yet, if I could die for my Agnes, if for her sake 
I could pour out from my heart every drop it contains, 
if T could purchase her peace through life by the mu¬ 
tilation of my limbs and miserable decease in a la^r- 
house—Oh! Michael! my husband, what is tnis 
1 hear.^ Did you not promise, even now, whyn you press¬ 
ed me, as you said with pride, to your bosom, to think 
nothing of this evil which, since Abel is to 1)e spared, 
is no evil at all ? —No! Michael—it is a blessing—a 
blessing from that Being who has been most mer<^iful 
to us*all our'days, who guarded my orphan head by day 
and night, and has given me the gift of a humHe and 
contented spirit.’” And so saying, the beautiful young 
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wife knelt down^ and folded her hands beneath her 


bosom ower the babe that stirred within her, and gave 
her a foretaste of a mother’s joy. V Disturb her not— 
disturb her not,” said her guardian with sobs that 
might not be controlled. Not I—not I was it that 

taught my Agnes—^her virtues are from God, and 
from God came the lore that putteth to shame all 
^o^lj^y wisdom, and makcth her alike fit for the trials 
Vf ear^, or the reward of heaven.” 

It was no suddem and transient ht of enthusiasm, 
but the calm deep movement jof piety that kept Agiups 
in the attitude of prayer. To the meaning of her words, 

high as it was, her mature was to be for ever true. No 

« 

exultation felt she in her submissivencss; it was the 
strong humility of a perfectly resigned heart. The 
fair sight breathed a correspofULiiig calm over those 
who in themselves had not perhaps been so comforted, 
and, on rising from her knees, she was rewarded by 
the peace on her husband's face, and the kind eyes (if 
her guardian, that looked on her with a sabbath smile. 
And now the old man’s footsteps were evidently heard ; 


every cheek ^\^s dried, and every voice composed to cheer¬ 
fulness, when their father entered the room. He put 
his staff in the usual corner, and said with animation, 
" Children, I have had a sharp walk, and it is a fine 


blaclg frost—^let us to our meal—for an east-wind gives 


a good appetite, and 1 think^that I nigy yet live to see 
anotheiwChristmas.* • 


The small round table was now cc^ered with its 

• 9 
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white dothj and placed near a blazing root-lire. Agnes, 
with even more than her usual tenderness^ wheeled the 
old high-backed a^-chair into its place. The old 
man held up his withered hand, and bowed down his 
hoary head in a thanksgiving over the frugal repast, 
and, forgetting or hushing within their hearts all pain¬ 
ful thoughts, the family broke their bread in peace, and 
there were even smiles sent round the board, whi^, in 
spite of that sore distress, was blessed of Heaven. 
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CHAPTHR V. 


' A SNOW-STORM Iftid been blowing throughout the day 
from all points of the compass^ and huge drifts block^ 
up almost a)il the roads and paths leading into the val¬ 
ley of the Esk. The family of Dovenest were sitting 
somewhat late on a January night round a blazing lire^ 
nor did the secret^ which their hearts had kept from the 
old man^ painful as it was to thi^ upon^ prevent them 
from enjoying much happiness. Indeed^ by their con¬ 
stant care to look cheerful at all times in his presence^ 
they had often made themselves really so^ %vhen if left 
to themselves they could not but have been oppressed 
with anxiety and grief. Adam Forester had that night 
spoken frequ^tly of Abel^ and lamented that they did 
not know where he was; for, strtd he, I wished to 
have sent him a New-Year’s gift, which h^, no doubt, 
must be sorely in need of—the poor boy has not, 1 
fear, •such a comfortable house as we have over his 
head this wild night—not si|ph ^ fire^is oifrs to sit by 
—no— no—Why djS he ever leave his father's house P” 
Soon after these worjs, the old, man felt asleep in his 
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chair^ and nothing more was said by anybody to dis¬ 
turb his slumber. Michael took his book^ Agnes sat 
before him at her v'ork, of a kind most affecting to the 
heart of a young wife, and Aunt Isobel, whom nobody 
ever saw idle, was moving about*" the room with noise¬ 
less steps, and getting ready the evening meal by the 
time the old man should awake, which he was sure to 
do when the clock gave warning before the hour of 
eight. Early hours, nighf and morning, were'^kept at 
Dovenest, with some variation, both in winter and sum¬ 
mer, and from November till the end of March, nine was 
the hour of evening prayer. 

A loud blow struck the door, ard then a man, dress¬ 
ed in red, like an officer of justice, burst into the room. 
He looked round for a few seconds with a stem smile, 
and then said,Aye- -aye—you have put IMaster Abel 
to bed I trow—but the bird is not flown—he is in the 
cage—sf), good folks, without more ado, let him be 
produced—I must do my duty," and he laid down a 
pair of hand-cuffs on the table. 

Adam, roused from his sleep by that horrid intru¬ 
sion, kept his eyes fixed in a ghastly stare upon the 

pitiless wretch, whil” his withered cheeks were white 

$ 

as ashes. " Giles Mansell has forged on the Bank of 
Scotland, and his crony, Abel Forester, yout son, old 
man, is ii^licated. The brass plates were found in 
the'garret lie inhabited not long since—^but no need of 
palaver, hanging is but hanging, so bring him out, or I 
must have a search in the rookery." 

11 
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The old man now knew that Abel was a forger^ and 
saw him. on the scaffold. He gave no sigh, no groanj 

* no shudderj but, as if a bar of ironghad struck him on 
the temple, or vapour damp suffocated him, his head 
fell back, and his feaftires grew rigid, as in the grasp 
of deatti. Isobel saw the chaise, and soon bathed his 
forehead. But Michael questioned the officer, who, 

O 

iinn^ved, without circumlocution, and in a few plain 
?md drelidful words, repeated the frightful truth. 

• The miserable father seemei to hear in his swoon ; 
aiid raising himself up in his phair, which ffe was 
weak to leave, fastened his eyes once more, as in fa»> 
cidhtion upon a serpent. Abel has done many things 
sore amiss, Mr M‘Intyre, for I know your name. Sir, 
but he is no forger,” and the very sound of that fatal 
M'ord struck on his heart like a kii^ll, while with his eyes 
still fixed in dreadful dopbt on the officer’s dark scowl¬ 
ing countenance, and, with a forced smile of hope that 
passed away over his quivering lips and cheeks, he laid 
back his white head once more, and uttered one long 
dismal deadly groan of incurable despair. 

McIntyre searched thoroughly the wliole house, and 
then appeared to believe that he ^ad come thither on 
wrong information. He sat down, laid his loaded pis- 
tols on the table, and helped himself to food. Mean¬ 
while Michael had taken his fatbef in his arms, and 
carrying him into his oivn r(]om,^laid nim on his b'hd. 
'He triei^ to comfoA him% h>s agony, but his fa¬ 
ther, although he Wked on ,him, dfd not seem 
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to hear or to understand his words. Agnes came and 
sat down at the bed-side^ holding the old man's head 
between her handsi—and Michael returned to the room 
he had left. McIntyre was eating greedily^ and de¬ 
manded liquor, which was given; There the fiend sat 
with his shaggy eyc-bro^vs, coarse features, and sallow 
complexion, dead to all human misery. The thief- 
taker had once been a soldier, and had seen much of ho¬ 
nourable and dishonourable death. For twenty years, 
—for the wretch’s coarse hair was grizzled,—it had 
been his business to prowl about prisons,—^to lock ceils 

* 

upon guilt and despair,—to sit cold as ice beside quak¬ 
ing caitiffs at the Bar,—^and to dp*hideous work about 
scaffolds on days of execution. Even he had an idea of 
duty—inexorable with a warrant—and not to be brib¬ 
ed by the criminal oiti whom he had set his fangs— 
gruff and grim in liis integrity that was proof against 
the silver and gold of those who had been driven to 
wickedness by want and famine. 

“ Nae doubt it is hard on your father—Sir—but in 
time he’ll get ower it like mysel. It’s nae secffet—* a’ 
Scotland kens it—how my ain son, Donald Dhu, rub¬ 
bed shouthers with the gallows, lie had gotten up to 
be sergeant in the Forty-Second—the Auld Black- 
Watch—^but a halbert wouldnu content my gentleman, 
he wad f|^in be an ensign, so he forges a bill for four 
liunder poun*—jbut his hawse wasna made for hemp, aff 
gaed Donald across the seas, and was shot thi;ough the 
heiirt by a black Nigger in the West Indies. Anither 
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iitoup o’ wliiaky^ Sir^ giu ye please. It’s a bitter nighty 
eneuch to tirr a taed^ and I hae been up to the oxters in 
snaw-pits fifty times between this and Loanhead." 

Michael^ who had had time to refiect on the charge 
« 

against Abel^ began^o recover his spirits, and to believe 
that 4his might be a mistake—at all events, he had no 
reason to think that his brotlier was now in Scotland-— 
and in this belief he tould bear more patiently the pre- 
' senc%..of the loquacious man of blood. *'■ Weel—weel 
—man—I'm no sorry that this ne'er-do-weel brithfif o’ 
«yours is no here the uicht. But dinna think thaU^’ll 
no be gruppit during this verra moon. Think ye Ife/ll 
•scape a’ flic thief-takers between the Land’s End and 
John o’ Groats.^ We’re a strong squad. And then 
there's no a clachan, nor a town, nor a road-sider change- 
house, that has nae a liuc-and^cry description him by 

this time—liker than ony painted picture. There they 

« 

are stuck up on every smiddy-door—every cross-stane 
—every gabel-end—every kirk-yett. A fbx maj as 
weel think o’ running in the day-time thro’ amang 
houses, and alung the king’s high-road, without being 
worried by a thousand curs. The Hue-and-Cry will 
gang down*into the verra coal^iits, and the chimley- 
soopers will k^n him war he to tak a brush owre iiis 
shouther, and blacken his face like tlie*deil himsel'. 
But here’s to you—Sir—this is p^ime spirit.—I’se war¬ 
rant it's smuggled.*" 

Finding that Michael not join in the conversa- 
lion, the officer ‘lighted his pipe—aqfl sat mute and 
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surly, with his huge hand close upon his pistols—^till 
the clock struck twelve, when, 'with an oath, he started 
to his feet, and, growling out that he must be at the jail 
by two o’clock, pocketed his weapons, and faced the 
storm, still raging furiously, in the starless night. Mi¬ 
chael listened at the door, and heard him plugging 
through the wreathes away down the Glen. 

Michael’s heart, in some degree, revived on the re¬ 
moval of that loathsome re| tile, or beast of prey , and 
ju^i as he was about to go into his father’s room, the 
old maii, supported by Agnes and Isobel, came fee- 
blj^ forwards, and requested to be placed in his chair. 

Oh! Abel, Abel! why hast thou^ done this thing? 
And is there indeed no pity for thee among thy fellow- 
creatures?—No, they know not how to pardon each 
other's -ins. But we have not had family worship yet, 
and it must be done before I take to my bed; for from' 

r 

that bed sliall 1 never be lifted again, till you Michael 
walk at my feet, and lay your father in the only place 

r 

of rest on this cruel earth.” But Michael was not able 
to read the chapter, so Agnes, stronger than them all 
in this trial, took the Bible, and read what her fa¬ 
ther had marked some hours before, with a voice that 

I* 

faltered less and less at every verse, arid, at the close, 
was almost steady as it had been in the morning wor¬ 
ship. ( 

A pane ill the window that moved on a hinge was 
stirred, and a well-known whisper said,—Brother-— 
brother !” The. old feeble man started like a youth to 


4 
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his feet at the sound of Abel’s voice. The door was 
unlocked^ and there in the midst of them^ all drenched 
with sleet and snow^ stood the poor hunted felon. “ Kiss 
me-^kiss me^ Abel—for 1 am sick—sick at heart,” and 
the miserable man Jkiid his icy cheek close to that of 
his father. Instinctively he supported him to his chair, 
and knelt down, leaning Ins head upon his father's 
knees. Will not that fearful fiend return against us ?” 
saia ^he old man, looking* wildly towards the door>— 
and Michael stood iii his giant strength before hif'ia- 
•ther and his brother, resolved that not a hair <9f iUiel's 
head should be touched till iie himself was killed. Sut. 
the office^ had obeyed his instructions, and was now 
miles on his road to Edinburgh. 

Abel had for weeks suffered more pain—liuuger-.-. 
and cold—^more searching misery of mind aixl body, 
than had almost ever fallen to the lot of man; and the 
relief now yielded by the very light and heat of the 
hearth was felt in his spirit through its frame. They 
who loved him so dearly would fain have spared him 
the agony of shame in telling the extent of his delin¬ 
quencies ; all that they desired was to hear from him 
if he had ally hope, if there was any chance of escape- 
But his sin—^Iris shame—^liis suffering were now all for 
a time forgotten ; for a cold flutter, he shid, was tug¬ 
ging at his heart, and he fell do^yn like a corpse upon 
the*floor. His father, who, a few minutes before, was 
unable to walk across tht ^ooifi uiuS^sisted, now raised 
his son’s head with an arm of strength^ and along with 
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Michael^ bore him to that bed in which he had slept 
for so many tranquil and innocent years. Every other 
fear was lost in that of his immediate dissolution ; and 
the old man expressed his determination to sit by him 
during the whole night. The lights were soon extin¬ 
guished—all but one taper—^and at dead of midiiight 
there was silence^ if not sleep over all the house. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


•• 

Had Adam Forester been even a stern and austere 
father, instead of one most* indulgent and forgi^*!^, 
the pitiable condition of his son must have softened*all 
pidgment of his tindutiful transgressions. His guilt 
had been great, but so had already been its punish¬ 
ment. He had found himself inextricably involved 
in many dishonest and dangerdlts practices by l^anscll, 
whose sister he had privately married. That unprin¬ 
cipled person had urged him to the commission of all 
those acts which had made him amenable to the crimi> 
nal law, and had indeed so practised upon his easy and 
credulous nature, as to lead his hand into guilt with¬ 
out even a ^lear knowledge in his mind that he was 
perpetrating any crime. Mansell, a man of education 
and ingenuity, had been an engraver, and had applied 
his knowledge of that art to the worst purposes. Abel 
had been made a convenient tool fif by his abandoned 
brother-in-law, and at last ^found th^t he had brought 
himselil close to fhe very edge of destruction. He 
scarcely knew the exact extend of his Otni guilt. But 
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he knew that he had been proclaimed a felon-—and 
that the officers of justice had for some time been in 
search of him on a capital charge. Mansell was some¬ 
where hidden in the wide darkness of London^ and 

« 

Abel's wife was concealing herself in the north of Eng- 

%» 

landj till it might be possible for him to elude the keen 
blood-hounds that were hunting him out^ and join her 
at an appointed place in those secluded regions. 

^bel had at last been driven to such extremities in 
his endeavours to conceal himself^ that for a week 
he had remained day and night in one of the old tombs 
of the Grey-Friars Church-yard. Now and then he 
had come out like a ghost from that dreadful asylum^ 
and purchased something to keep him alive. The 
weather had been intensely cold^ and the poor criminal 
had been sometimes nearly frozen to death. But the 
love of life^ that strong passion^ had supported his 
heart in the very frostiest famine^ and the agitation of 
an unceasing anxiety had made his blood to circulate^ 
when otherwise it would have been congealed tl rough 
his veins in that open vault, whose only door had some¬ 
times been a drift of snow. In the squalor of his 
wretcliedness he had ..t last been afraid to go into any 
shop to purchase a loaf to devour in his gnawing hun¬ 
ger—eyes looked at him suspiciously, he thought, and 
people whispered to each other—so that, unable longer 
to endure that direful imprisonment, he had issued 
forth in spite of fear, and in dehance of all emergencies 
had found his way in that snow-storm to the house of his 
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father. Some one liad^ perhaps, known his countenance, 
. and informed the police that he had been seen in the 
city ; or M'Intyre’s visit to Dovepest might have been 
one.of those accidental coincidences, that often bring 
. g’uilt to detection, a^'d at all times hang over the work¬ 
ers of iniquity, making on a sudden the most safe and 
secret place dangerous as the lion’s den. 

^His extreme suffering had so worn out both soul and 
' body, that Abel, on his arAval at Dovenest, was at first 
almost insensible to every thing he saw or heard. *3is 
Very remorse was lost in pqjin, sickness, ^nd exhu^- 
tion; and while his old grey-headed father had embraced 
fiim once more, ho scarcely knew that he was in the old 
man’s arms. Let me lie down—father—for I am 
dead with weariness, cold, hunger, and want of sleep.” 
Adam Forester’s strength hadvgeemed miraculdusly re¬ 
stored on sight of his son. On his shoulders, rather 
tliaii on Michael’s, had the prodigal leaned as he tot¬ 
tered to his bed—at that bed-side his father heard his 
hurried confession; nor would the old man go to his 
own rest till Agnes beseeched him with those soft dewy 
eyes, whose^gracious power he could never oppose, and 
promised to call him up before dpy-light, with that low 
and plaintive voice wliich had never yet asked and been 
refused, and never would so do until his (tying day. 

But long before day-light there^was Adam Forester 

* • . 

sitting by his Abel’s bed-side. With hw own hands 
had hq lighted a fire in fhe room, and ^vas preparing 
some food for him when Agnes appeared. A few hours 
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warm sleep had much restored the miserable man; and 
wholly possessed with the feeling of being once more 
at home—once mor^ a dweller in Dovencst^ Abel al* 
most forgot that he was a hunted felon^ and that in an 
hour he might be dragged from his bed and flung ma¬ 
nacled into a dungeon. All the evil of these two last 
yearSj whether it were sin or sorrow, guilt or remorse, 
was banished from his memory—^himself of that dis¬ 
tracted time had perished away—and he was the innocent 
Abel of other days, when he had litth; more to upbraid 
hl^V'^lf witii but a few faults and follies, forgiven as 
soop as known, and never remembered against him be¬ 
yond the first evening-prayer. Then would he all at 
once remember what he was now—and as the horrible 
future appalled him, he wished that the past might be 
here peacefully expiate^.i and his head never more lifted 
up from that pillow. 

Within the last few hours some of the strongest of all 
human passions had with severe force struck the heart 
of old Adam Forester, and passions, too, opposite to each 
other as mid-day and mid-night. These sudden snocks 
had for the time communicated, as it were, a preternatu¬ 
ral strength to their victim. But when the final exci¬ 
tation subsided, it left him weak as a reed. He was 
sensible, before others observed it, that a palsy had 
crept over hiip, tha: his powers of speech were be- 
numbed, and that this must be the finger of death. 
The ch^ige was soon visible to all but Abel ; and 
Michael, Agnec, and Isobel, who had the most nice 
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knowledge of all his looks, gestures, words, and mo¬ 
tions, certainly knew that he was fatally stricken. 

* There was no painful distortion to digress their hearts— 
his speech was not greatly changed; but a mortal weak¬ 
ness overspread face ^nd figure, and there was an ex- 
pressimi in his eyes that told the lids would in a few 
hours be closed. “ I am dying—children—let me have 
all^our prayers.” Abel had again fallen asleep, and 
•heard not his father’s voice. * 

• • • 

There was no weeping or lamentation at that death¬ 
bed. As the tide of life kept qjbbing away, t^e old 
seemed anxious and more anxious about Abel. But 
hiS anxiety although «hcavier seemed less painful, and 
to be nearly akin to hope and trust. They who sur¬ 
rounded him knew well what was meant by eacli faint 
single word, they also knew all ijp wished to hear, and 
ns his dim eyes looked towards them, which of them 
he expected to speak. “ If my Abel has wronged any 
one, sell this patrimony, Michael, and purchase hing 
life.” 

Michael had kept one secret from his father, for 
he knew tha^ independently of other considerations, 
old men cannot bear, without sevqire pain, the thoughts 
of the property tlieir industry has painfully purchased 
departing into a stranger's hands after their cleath; and 

Adam Forester was not altogether f^ithout this failing 

• # 

incident to old age. But now Michael Saw that he cdlild 
give hin^strong comfort. '^Father, fear not for Abel’s 
life. Of this last crime of his as^sociate he has said that 
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he is wholly innocent, and however suspicious circum¬ 
stances may be against him, they will all be explained 
should he ever be brought to trial. The innocent will 
not sufTer. Other wrong things has Abel done—but some 
months ago I settled the whole with his accuser, and 
even with this, my patrimony, have I already pur¬ 
chased safety to his life. Not a hair of Abel’s head 
shall be hurt, father—no not a hair of his he^’d.” 
“ Then can I die happy,*'"said the old man, and these 

t 

were his last words. Agnes leaned down her cheek 
to his, and was about to smooth his pillow—^but 
she heard no breath, and said calmly to Michael, " Our 
father is dead.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


In a few weeks it was known throughout the neigh- 
bourhoodj that both Dovenest and Sprinkeld were t(^9» 
sold. Some people^ who pretended to he in the secret, 
safd, that MichaelV^ung wife longed for a town-life, 
and had given him no peace until he had agreed to re¬ 
move into Edinburgh. Others looked grave and shook 
their heads, saying, they had nef tr thought Adam Fo¬ 
rester a rich man—that heavy mortgages were on his 
small property, and that, no doubt, Abel had cf»st his 
fond and foolish father much money, the old man hav*- 
ing, very reprehensibly, encouraged him in all his ex¬ 
travagance. None knew the real state of the case; al¬ 
though, in a ^hort time, Michael let it be generally 
understood, that he was able indeed to pay all his debts, 
but, after that was done, that he should be but a j)oor 
man. Coarse and idle rumours died away in less than 
one Ijttle month, and it was felt bjr every fire-side in 
the glen, that, when the Foresters leij^ it, it* would lose 
the bestefamily it had contained within the oldest me¬ 
mory. There was no pity fell^ for theA, for they all 
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seemed composed and cheerful shortly after the funer¬ 
al. Indeed^ there are persons, and the Foresters were 
of that number, irho, even in severest trials, are ob¬ 
jects of a higher feeling than pity, and appear, -in the 
elevation of misfortune, worthier our envy than our 
compassion. Towards them all impertinent curiosity is 
at once quelled by the simple dignity of their demean¬ 
our—^their condition, whatever it may be, must ne"^ be' 
questioned, and, although we remain ignorant of their 
real circumstances, we take the propriety of all their 
«^duct on trust, and follow them in all their unrepin- 
lYig changes with our silent and approving sympathy. 

Nor was there now any unhapphiess very hard to be 
endured within the walls of Dovenest. Abel had re- 

I 

mained in his concealment, till he thought he might 
venture to attempt ?iis nightly escape over the hill 
country into the North of England. His case was 
desperate, and after many contrite and remorseful con¬ 
fessions, and receiving his brother’s entire forgiveness, 
he went his way, promising to let them hear something 
of him, if he eluded detection, as soon as prudence 
would permit. The silence of all rumoprs concerning 
him was the best coi-ifort that could be offered to all 
their hearts; and they were willing to cherish the be¬ 
lief that he had effected his escape beyond seas. That 
belief was enough'. What although they were, about 
tote what *is called ^poof .•* By that poverty they had 
probably purchased Abel’s life, at' a time when it was 
forfeited, and*he himsqlf might have been seized. And 
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what peace could there ever have been at Doveiiest 
aguiuj if for its sake Abel had been destroyed? Yet 
• ulthougli soon to leave that beloved j>lace, they did not 
seek violently to dissever from it their strong affections. 
They would enjoy it l6 the last; every day they had 
yet to Remain within its quiet bounds^ they filled up 
from morning to night with endearing thoughts of its 
beauty—every little nook was visited and revisited 

with an unrestrained pleasifre gently mingled with 

• * 

^aii unpainful regretr—every tre^ that hung its shadow 
ov^r the hawthorn-hedge upon their own river, tH^jp 
regarded more fondly now that their last spring was 
adeeming, its* familiar |)ranchcs—and as tliey stood be¬ 
side the dial, they prayed that the hours might throw 
over it their lingering shadows, that the day of* their 
departure, though fixed, might bc^^s remote as possible, 
and their last two months extended in the multitude of 
their thoughts within them into the length of a mourn¬ 
ful but not unhappy year. To Michael, the prospect of, 
leaving for ever the house in which he had been born, 
was, perhaps, less disturbing at any time, than it 
was to Agnes to know that the scene of her bridal hap¬ 
piness was soon to puss away from her like a dream. 
Seeing them peiHPectly resigned. Aunt Isobel lost no¬ 
thing of her habitual vivacity, and her constant cheer¬ 
fulness often insinuated itself by aif agreeable conta¬ 
gion into their spirits* when jierhaps Jhey were dis¬ 
posed to despond, and might**have yielded to the pres¬ 
sure of natural disappointment^ and distress. And 
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ere long there was a new inmate within the peaceful 
dwelling—^for a child was born^ and Michael and Ag- 

4 ' 

nes being now pt^ents^ not one single shadow of sor- , 

row could abide round its cradle. Agnes felt it at 

her bosom—Michael saw its mother smile—and all 

» 

mere worldly prosperity was under the powers of that 

r 

sacred instinct utterly forgotten. Richer were they 
than tongue could tell^ or heart could conceive ; and the 
Sabbath-day^ on which tiie infant Lucy was baptized. 

I 

was the most serenely and perfectly blest day of all 
j^.jir liv^Sj scarcely excepting that on which they bid 
been married. 

Michael Forester had fixed uppn a plan of life^ and 
had already prepared to carry it into execution. The 
only master he had ever known was his own father^ and 
that'had been alway^^.a pleasant servitude. Independ¬ 
ent he would still be ; and in so resolving^ he felt that 
he was influenced by an allowable—^an honourable 
„ pride. A strong man in the meridian of life^ well edu¬ 
cated and not unconscious of his abilities, what had he 
to fear either for himself or those he loved ? Nay^ a 
new spring of happiness seemed to be fiowing within his 
heart, now that a (Jjemaiid was made fur exertions that, 
but foi^this misfortune, would have been unnecessary: 
and he looked with a steady and bold eye into futurity. 
His life at Dove:.iest, industrious as it had been', almost 
a][>peared to him now, in the elation of his hopeful 
mind, to have been a life'^of indolence. “ I will build 

li 

another hoiKse—I will cultivate other fields—I will be- 
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come a sitter in another kirk—I will form other coii- 
nections- 7 -not to the forgetfulness of any one thing, place 
» or person now dear to me—^no—no*-iiever shall they 
cease from my grateful remembrance—^but to all those 
I will add other enjoyments, and my Agnes, if so it 
pleaseth Heaven, my beautiful Agnes shall be yet hap¬ 
pier than ever.” 

There was a pastoral Farm in the Parish of Holy- 
lee, called Bracken-Braes, \^iich had been attached ^ 
j;o one still larger several years ago, but whicl^was 
agftin to be let by itself, owing,to the mismanagemeih^^ 
and failure of the tenant. The dwelling-house hacf 
been suffered to go alipost entirely into decay; but the 
agent of the rich proprietor to whom a large district 
of the country belonged, at once offered to repair or re- 
build it, and Michael, having a>^ily found sureties, 
took the Farm. Aunt Isobel, out of her jointure as a 
minister's widow, had, during upwards of tliirty years, 
saved three hundred pounds; and Michael knew what ' 
was his duty too well to refuse employing that sum in 
the way that was best for the happiness of the house¬ 
hold. The cheerful old lady laughed on confessing her 
unknown riches, but tears of thankfulness were, at the 

J 

same time, in her eyes, when she knew what a bless¬ 
ing was now in her little store. So, while Agnes was 
happy with her infant Lucy at DoveiiSst, Michael fre- 
quently visited Bracken-Braes, ^which wsis to be ready 
for them on^ the twentjT-fifth of May, when there would 
be a joyful flitting—aye joyful, even although it w'as 
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to be from Dovenest—although that gate which he had 
had so often unlatched was to be closed behind him 
for the rest of hisilife. 

The house of Bracken-Braes, at the end of Febru¬ 
ary, was in ruins. The mossy Stone-wall, round what 
had once been a garden, was^in many placel^ fallen 
down, and here and there the wild sweet-briars seem- 

t 

ed to hold it together by their roots and tendrils^ In 
^ that defaced garden nofliing was to be seen but a fc'v 
gooseberry-bushes in their old age almost as tall and 
«ir^de as lilacs. A sheltered bourtree, and a mountslSn- 
'ash dwarfed by the browzing cattle, stood at one gable 
end which was yet entire, and^ariioble Plane oversha¬ 
dowed the deserted domicile. The hill-side behind, from 

4 

which the place took its name, was sprinkled with 
brackens interspersed with a few hazels, while here and 
there a holly with its burnished green brightened the 
pasture. The other low hills near at hand were smooth 
« and bare, but in the distance was a range of heathery 

f 

mountains. Several streams, or rather runlets, rose 
imperceptibly roundabout, in droughty weather no d .mbt 
dried up, but now with the melted snow clear as dia¬ 
monds, while a woll even still clearer, and never known 

It 

to have been dry, green with water-cresses, and re¬ 
splendent with various vegetable lustre, had lain there 
for a good man;^ years undisturbed by bowl or pitcher, 
and stirred o^y by the shaggy hill-ponies, or sportsman 
lying down to quench hVs thirst' when in pursuit of the 
solitary pfl^ver. 
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Poets are fond of building fairy cottages in an oasis 

in the desert—or perhaps beneath the lake-waves—H>r 
» • 

in groves of air at the rising or setj^ of golden suns. 
But here^ all transformation^ sudden and beautiful as it 
w^s^ was the work ^f homely human skills labouring 

^ I 

on the homeliest materials. A small quarry of blue 
slate-8tone;i unworked since from it had been built the * 
parish-kirk, nearly a cdntury ago, was cleared of brack¬ 
ens, briars, and fox-gloves, ato the disturbance of no- 

• * 

thing but the little shy wren and the old grey hare— 
and in a week the sledges had laid' down besi3.e^^ 
ruined walls wherewithal to rebuild up anew their au- 
cignt proportions. ^Michael's own hands dug the foun¬ 
dations, and shaped them into lines even of picturesque 
beauty, obeying only the character of the groiin*d, and 
its small jutting angles. The pierry masons sodi^ ran 
up the walls. Several oak$ tliat had been di^g up 
from a neighbouring moss, almost as fresh as when they 
had sunk in it, furnished the lintels and the liumbl^ 
roof-tree,—a few carts of wheat-straw from tfie sunny 
and fertile fields of ^towe were enough to form ^ 
thick regular thatch-roof impervious to the thawing 
snows, or the deluging hill-rains ;,the trowels covered 
the low front anil gable-ends with a cheerful gleam 
of whiteness that perhaps the painter, ndght have 
condemned, but which was to smile qi}i the narrow 
glen Vith perpetual* sunshine—and*therQ was the 
Homestead of Bracken-Brdes, seen from foundation- 
stone to ’chimney fop, before the secoqd moon had en- 
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tirely withdrawn her midnight-light from the glitter¬ 
ing stream of Heriot-Water. 

The sun> on the twenty-fifth of May^ rose with so joy¬ 
ful a lustre upon Dovenest^ that all its inmates felt it 
would be worse than vain to be <7ery sorrowful. But 
even before that joyful lustre had glinted upon the 
woods of Dryden^ Hawthomden^ and Roslin^ all its 
inmates had been moving about in the grey and un- 

t 

certain dawn. They had'not been forced to sell their, 
furniture^ nor to undergo the mean, miseries of a sale. 
J^'svas soon dispatched towards Bracken-Braes—their 
last meal was taken in Dovenest—and if some tears 
were shed as they were going down the glen^ all eyes 
were nearly clear before they reached Lasswade. It 
was rather like a party of pleasure seeking a rural 
holiday^ than a fitmily, leaving an old home. 

Aye, yonder is our new dwelling-place!" exclaim¬ 
ed Aunt Isabel^ asj during one of the cool hours before 
evenings the little cavalcade turned round a green 
mound that had hidden Bracken-Braes—“Look yonder^ 
my jewel—-will not your cradle rock pleasantly yonder 
like a bit nest on the shady bough?” and she raised up 
the baby in her arins^ that certainly sm'iled an answer 
to her cheerful nurse. In a few minutes Michael took 
Agnes m his arms^ and welcomed her with a kiss to 
their new habitatign; and there she stood more beahtiful 
and beloved thdp even on that afternoon when they'first 
told to each other their ptire affection. To Agnes the 
scene nround her was far more than enchantment. Hbr 
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husband had spoken of the place in measured praise^ 
.fearing it might not please after Dovenest.* But it was 
so different from that spot^ in its simple pastoral beau¬ 
ty^ that Agnes loved it at onbe^ without any compari>k 
sonsj for its own sak^. In silent joy ^e walked witli 
her husband—Aunt Isobel behind them cherishing and 
singing to the infant—up the avenue that winded round 
a iipoll to the front of the cotts^e. There, on each side 
•of the sloping banks, were tile very self-same rose-trees 
^ that had flourished «o richly at Dovenest—^many of the 
vbry self-same flowers—and a few shrubs that had 
especial favourites. They are taking kindly to the 
soM already)” said Mf^chael. But here—here’*—cried 

Aunt Isobel—“ here is the prettiest flower of them all 
—^my own little Lucy Forester, the Primrose of £rack- 
en-Braes!” 

For a couple of hours Aunt Isobel was quite in her 
clement arranging every thing within doors and without 
—^insisting all the time, tliat Agnes should not fa-, 
tiguc herself, but remain with her Lucy on the seat be¬ 
neath the Plane-Tree. Tlie parlour was soon furnish¬ 
ed, if not with the same orderly neatness which it re¬ 
ceived next day, very passably at Isast, considering all 
the hurry and contusion,—and it was needful it should 
be so, for a party of visitors were already At gate. 

The clergyman of the parish, and hk sober-suited 
sister, Mr and Miss Kennedy, and with ’them several hf 
the most respectable neighbours, (among others, Peter 
Tait, the formal and pragmatic^ schoolmaster,) had 
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Gome^ by Midiaers appointmezit, to give a welcome to 
their new parishioners at Bracken-Braes. Agnes and 
Aunt Isobel, each in her own pleasant way^ received 
their unexpected guee^s^ who had not come unpro- 
vided, and a tea-party was soon laughing and talk¬ 
ing in the parlour. By and bye^ the twilight *'Softly 
darkened their faces, and the night-hawk was heard 

without^ whirring at intervals' his monotonous song^ 

/■ 

,now close at hand, and now from the other side 
the ^len. The kind' visitors, with a warmth like 
of ancient friendship, said farewell beneath tke 
^ill shadow of the Plane; and the family, in another 
hour, had all thankfully gone tn- rest in their new 
dwelling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Six quiet and laborious years, every week. 

of which had, no doubt, contahied its own little inter- 

• 

esting incidents, had brought the farm of Bracken- 
Braes to the perfi^cliion of pastoral beauty. Many a 
cold marsh, with its long unprofitable rushes, had been 
converted into the hard firm sod, on which the ^heep 
lay with their lambs on the daisi<ftd herbage. Unseen 
turf-fences went Aninding along the foot of every emi¬ 
nence, and even round and round the lower hills, sub¬ 
dividing the whole farm into picturesque enclosures.* 
Small spots of rye and barley were visible among the 
heather; the turnip field showed its richer verdure be¬ 
side the stony ^lopc of the uplands—^and down in the 
haiighs, on the water-side, bloomed the white and pur¬ 
ple clover, protected by thick thorn-hedges frop the cat¬ 
tle browzing on the old lea adjacent to the Homestead. 
That Homestead looked now almost like a building pf 
other years. The thatch hail repeivod its'weather- 
stains, the most beautiful of colouring; but little of 
the walls below the eaves could be discerned through 
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the roses, that clustered more thickly round the large 
vine-like leaves of the Virgin's Bower ; the very shrub¬ 
beries now cast thei^ shadows, and the old Plane-Tree 
itself, that seemed to have reached its growth a quarter 
of a century before, had extended its branches beyotid 
the roof, and darkened Ithe parlour-twilight. Eveiy bare 
nook about the place was now overgrown ; every mark 
of the labour that had created cottage, garden, and 
^vfmue was hidden; all the little stone walls were* 
eoyerfd wjth moss and wild creeperc; the lanes leading 
•lE^ay to neighbours' house, sheep-fold, shealing 
peat-moss, were adorned with furze and hawthorns; 
and the character of the whole, iimall territory was 
that of completed cultivation, denoting comfort and in¬ 
dependence. 

Not only had Mio^iael Forester prospered in his 
worldly circumstances, and gained the esteem of the 
whole parish, but, during those six years, there had 
■never been an hour of much anxiety at his fireside. 
Agnes Hay, for he always called his wife by her own 
sweet name, had been to him all that he desired. A r. 
nes certainly was not what could be called a very ac¬ 
tive or ruling houB3wife, for gentleness and serenity 
were the prevailing qualities of her disposition, and she 
allowed the stream of life quietly to murmur by ini^er 
contentment. There was no waste—^no extrav^ance 
—no carelessness under her mild domestic dominion, 
but her arrangements were all noiseless in their regu¬ 
larity, and proceeded in the spirit of peace. If there 
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was any one thing in which she ever upbraided herself 
for being too expensive^ it was in the article of dress. 
But her husband^ although a pla)p and almost austere 
man in all his habits^ thought Agnes Hay the most 
beautiful being oif* earthy and in that beauty he 


placSd all his pride. It needed not many ornaments^ 
but it could bear some, without any diminution of its 

matronly and maiden-like simplicity. Michael himself 

• ^ 

worked at every sort of l&bour, and in all weathey 
but there was no peed for Aghes to perform any other 
•tasks, but such as suited her ^somewhat deli^telSS^f^^ 
and when he came home from the hill, and found her 


sitting, at her q^edle, dressed as he desired, and 
with Lucy at her work too beside her knee, he felt 
his whole nature not only supported, but purified 
by the cheerful presence of so piuch beauty, innbcence, 
and affection. At evening he saw those for whom ho 
had been toiling during the day; and a feeling far pro¬ 
founder than pride or admiration was constantly in hjs 
heart whenever he left or entered the humble porch. 
An undisturbed quiet was for ever in his house, brok¬ 
en only by the sharp shrill voice of Aunt Isobel, who 
liked to speak in an upper key, qr by her footsteps still 
quick as those of girlhood,'*-and sweetest of aU sounds, 
by the prattle and the singing of his {«ucy,*in features 
the very image of her mother, bu( the most gleesome 
of children, and wild* as the fawn in t^ wood. Yet, in 
the midst of all her mirtl^ Lucy wo^d fidl hush in a 
moment at her mother's voice, and all the smiles near- 
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ly disappear in the composed cheerfulness of her eyes 
and forehead. Then those golden clusters lay still up¬ 
on her fair temples ;^the child^ at the bidding of her 
mother's eye^ M'ould take up her book—perhaps the 
Bible—^nd read—or in employment equally religious; 
with her little hands would set tiie house in order 

r 

against her lather’s return^ and arrange upon the table 

I 

his frugal meal. Whether the lark or the linnet sung. 
01^ were mute in the open air> within there was at all 
times a music that never was heard with weariness^ 
sMd^n the darkest of day^ there was thus a sunbeam *- 
in the house. 

Lucy was only six years old^ but,txdd as a ifairy^ she 
had gone by herself a thousand times about the braes^ 
and often upon errands to houses two or three miles 
distant. What had hen parents to fear? The foot¬ 
paths were all firm, and led through no places of dan¬ 
ger, nor are .infants of themselves incautious when 
alene in their pastimes. Lucy went singing into the 
coppice-woods, and singing she reappeared on the open 
hill-side. With her small white hand on the rail, she 
glided along the wooden-bridge, or lightly as the ouzel. 
tripped from stone tOcStone across the shallow stream*^ 
let. The creature would be away for hours, and no 
fears felt on her account by any one at home—^whether 
she had gone with her basket under her arm to borrow 
some articles of Jjgmsehold use fifem a neighbour, or 
merely for her own solitary ffelight,Hvandered off to the 
braes to play'-among the dowers, coming back laden 
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with wreaths and garlands. With a bonnet of her 
.own sewing to shade her pretty face from the sun^ and 
across her shoulders a plaid in %bich she could sit 
dry during an hour of the heariest rain beneath the 
siflallest beild, Lucy^ast many long hours in the day¬ 
light^ and thus knew^ without thinking of itj all the 
topography of that pastoral solitude^ and even some- 
tlung of the changeful appearances in the air and sky. 

• f 

• The happy child had been invited to pass a w^jole* 
^ day;, from morning*to night, at*Ladyside, (a ^rm-^iouse 
dbout two miles off,) with hen playmates, the 
and she left home about an hour after sunrile. 
She was dressed for^ holiday, and father and mother, 
and Aunt Isobel, all three Irissed her sparkling hice 
before she set off by herself, and stood listening to her 
singing, till her small voice wa»lost in the murmur of 
the rivulet. During her absence, the house was silent, 
but happy ; and the evening being now far advanced, 
Lucy was expected home every minute, and Michael) 
Agnes, and Isabel went to meet her on the way. They 
walked on and on, wondering a little, but in no degree 
alarmed, till they reached Ladyside, and heard the 
cheerful din of the imps witliin still rioting at the close 
of the holi(^. Jacob Mayne came to the door—^but 
on their kindly asking why Lucy had not^been sent 
home before daylight was over, he looked painfully sur¬ 
prised^ and said that '^e had not beei^at Ladyside.^ 
Agnes^ suddenly *«at doi^, without speaking one 
word, on the stone-seat beside the door,*and Michael 
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/Supporting her said—Jacoby our child left us this 
morning at six o’clock^ and it is now near ten at night. 
0od is mercifub perhaps^ Lucy is dead.” Jacob 
Mayne was an ordinary^ common-place^ and rather ig¬ 
norant man^ but his heart leapt **within him at these 
words, and by this time his own children were stand- 
ing about the door. Yes—Mr Forester—God is mer¬ 
ciful—and your daughter, let us trust, is not de^d. 
jiet us trust that she yet* liveth—and without delay < 
let us |;o to seek the child.” Michael trembled from 
«ji.eaa to foot, and his voice was gone; he lifted up hK» 
eyes to heaven, but it seemed not as if he saw either 
the moon'or the stars. '' Run over^bo Raeshaw^soaie 
of you,” said Jacob, and tell what has happened. Do 

i • 

you, Isaac, my good boy, cross over to a* the towns on 
the Inverleithen-8ide,;and—oh! Mr Forester—Mr Fo¬ 
rester, dinna let this trial owrecome you sae sairly”— 
for Michael was leaning against the wall of the house, 
and the strong man was helpless as a child. Keep up 
your heart, my dearest son,” said Isobel, with a voice all 
unlike her usual, keep up your heart, for the bless ‘'d 
bairn is beyond doubt somewhere in the keeping of the 
^eat God, yea, without a hair of her head being 
A hundred things may have happened 'her,#id death not 
among thd number.—.Oh! no—no—surely not death— 
that would indeed be too dreadful a judgment /” and 
Ahnt Isobel, oppressed by the p6wer of thg^ word, now 
needed the very comVort Ikiat 8h» had in vain tried to 
bestow. ' 
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Within two hours a hundred people were traversing 
the hills in all directions^ even to a distance which it 
seemed most unlikely that poor ^ucy could have reach¬ 
ed.. The shepherds and their dogs all night through 
searched every no«k—every stony and rocky phfte— 
every little shaw—every piece of taller heather— 
every crevice that could conceal any thing alive or 
^eadj—but no Lucy was there. Her mother^ who for 
a while seemed inspired Vith supernatural streng^ 
had joined in tlvB search^ ahd with a quaking lieart 
* looked into every brake^ or stopped and listmiS^,^^ 
shout and hollo reverberating among the hillsj if.*shc 
could.seize on s^me.tone of recognition or discovery. 
But the moon sank^ and then all the stars^ whose in¬ 
creased brightness had for a short time supplied her 
place, all faded away, and thqp came the grey Uawn of 
morning, and then the clear brightness of day, and still 
Michael and Agnes were childless. ** She has sunk in¬ 
to some mossy or miry place,'" said MidiaeJ to a man 
near him, into whose face he never looked. A cruel, 
cruel death for one like her, the earth on which my 
child walked has closed over her, and we sliall never see 
her more 

At lasSb man who had left the search and gone in 


a direction towards the high-road, came running with 
someth^ in his arms, towards thejpiace where Michael 
and others were standing beside A^es, w^o lay appar¬ 
ently exhausted almost tt»dying on the sward. He ap- 
proached hesitatingly, and Michael sawithat he carried 
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Lucy’s bonnetj clothes^ and plaid. It was impossible 
not to see some spots of blood upon the fnll that the 
child had worn roun£ her neck. “ Murdered—mur¬ 
dered—” was the one word whispered or ejaculated all 
aroilhd^ but Agnes heard it not^ fDr worn out by that 
long night of hope and d^spair^ she had fallen asleep, 
and was perhaps seeking her lost Lucy in her dreams. 

I 

Isobcl took the clothes, and narrowly inspecting theq> 
'!^th eye and hand, said wi{h a fervent voice, that was 
heard ^en^ in Michael’s* despair, “dSfo—Lucy is yet 
•Had^g the living. TherQ are no marks of violence on*' 
the garments of the innocent—no murderer’s hand has 
been here. These blood-spots ha\ret>been put there 
deceive. Besides, would ^ot the murderer have carried 
off these things ? For what else would he have mur- 
dered her ? But oh! foolish despair! what speak I of ? 
For wicked as this world is—aye, desperately wicked— 
there is not, on all the surface of the wide earth, a 
hand that would murder our child! Is it not plain as 
that sun in Heaven, that Lucy has been stolen by some 
wretched gipsy-beggar, and that, before that sun has set^ 
she win be saying her prayers in her father's house, with 
all of us upon our Iqjces beside her, or with our 
prostrate upon the floor 

Agnes ojiened her eyes and beheld Lucy’s bonnet 
and plaid lying clfse beside her, and then a silent 
croi^d. Her sen^s all at once returned to her, and 
she.rose up—" Aye, sure Enough drowned—drowned 
—drowned—^but where have you laid her ?—let me see 
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our Lucy^ Michael^ for in zny sleep I kare already 
seen her laid out for burial.*' The crowd quietly dis¬ 
persed;, and horse and foot began to scour the country. 
Some took the high-roads^ othjers all the by-paths, and 
many the trackless Hills. Now that they were in some 
measure relieved from the horrible belief tiiat the child 
was dead, the worst other calamity seemed nothing, for 
|Iope brought her back to their arms. Agnes had been 
able to walk to Bracken-Braes, and Michael and Isobfi>lx 
sat by her bedside. Lucy's ekipty little cijb.y^just 
'*as the child had left it the muring before, neatly mkdo^ 
up with her own hands, and her small red Bible it^as 
lying on the pillowj^ 

** Oh ! my husband—^this is being indeed kind to 

your Agnes, for much it must have cost you to stay 

# 

here; but had you left me, my silly heart had ceased 
to beat altogether, for it will not lie still even now 
that I am well nigh resigned to the will of God.*’ Mi¬ 
chael put his hand on his wife’s bosom, and he felt her 
* • 

heart beating as if it were a knell. Then ever and • 

anon the tears came gushing, for all her strength was 

gone, and she lay at the mercy of the rustle of a leaf 

or a shadow across the window. And thus hour after 
% 

hour past ^ till it was again twilight. 

** I hear footsteps coming Up the brae,” said Agnes, 
who had for some time appeared to*be slumbering, ^d 
in a few moments the voice of Jaco1#||Mayne was heard 
at the puter door. ’ It was no time for ceremony, and 
he advanced into the room whwe the family had been 
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during all tbat trying and endless day. Jacob wore a 
solemn expression of countenance^ and he seemed> from 
his looks^ to bring tl^m no comfort. Michael stood up 
between him and his wife;, and looked into his heart. 
Something there seemed to be in fiis face that was not 
miserable. If he has heard nothing of my child^ thought 
Michael; this man must care but little for his own 
fireside. O speak, speak,"—said Agnes, " yet wh;F 
mted' you' speak ? All this has been but a vain belief, 
and^tf^" V in Heaven.*^" Something like a trace of 
mr' has been discovered-<^a woman witb a child that' 
did( not look like a child of hers, was last night at 
Clovenford—^and left it by the d 9 \f^*ing.”—“ Do you 
hear th^t, my beloved Agnes said Isobel, she’ll 
have tramped away with Lucy up into Ettrick or 
Yarrow, but hundreds *of eyes will have been upon 
her, for these are quiet, but not solitary glens, and the 
hunt will be' over long before she has crossed down 
u^pon Hawick. 1 knew that country in my young days. 
What say ye, Mr Mayne ? there’s the light o* hope on 
your face."—''Tliere’s nae reason to doubt. Ma’am, tha. 
it ^vas Lucy. Every body is sure o’t. If it was my 
ain Rachel, I should We nae fear o’ seeing her^|b 
blessed nicht." 

Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with 
eve;p a smile upon his countenance. ** I may tell you, 
noo, that Watty Oliver ly*ns it was your bairn, for he 
saw her limping after the timmer ‘ at Gala-Brigg, but 
ha’eing nae suspicion, he did na tak’ a second leak o’ 
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her—^but ae leuk is sufficient, and he swears it was 
.bonny l^ucy Fcffester.” Aunt Isobel, by this time, 
had bread and cheese, and a bottPfe of her own elder 
flower-wine on the table. You have had a long and 
hard journey, wherefer you have been, Mr Mayne— 
tak* some refreshment,'*—an^ Michael asked a bless¬ 
ing. Jacob saw that he might now venture to reveal 
t’tf whole truth. " N(^—no—-Mrs Irvine, I am ower 
•happy to eat or to drink.—’i'ou are a’ prepared forjhe^*^ 
. blessmgthat await. y<m_you.»i.aim ia nofayaj^nd 
I mysel', for it was I mysel* that found her, will bnng * 
her by the han', and/estore her to her parents.” A]^- 

i 

n^ had.raised herself up in her bed at these words, but 
she sunk gently back on her pillow. Aunt Isobel was 
rooted to her choir, and Michael, as he rose up, felt as 

" I 

if the ground were sinking undsr his feet. 

There was a dead silence all round the house ffir a 
short space, and then the sound of many J'oyiiil voices, 
which again, by degrees, subsided. The eyes of all there* 
looked, and yet feared to look towards the door. Ja~ - 
cob Mayne was not as good as his word, for he did not 
bring Lucy by^ the hand to restore her to her parents; 
but, dresseif again in her own bonnet, and her own gmvn, 
and her own plaid, in rushed their child, by herseJf, 
with tears and sobs of joy, and her father laidler within 
her m<^ther's bosom. 
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CHAI^ER IX. 


« 

Jacqp jMAYNE had nbt^ perhaps^ .either felt more or 
NE^x&ted himself more thiyi his other neighbours^ on thii 
occasion of Lucy’s disappearaiice> but her parents con« 
tinued to entertain towards him especial gratitude. 
His was the first sympathy they had received^ and he it 

r 

was that rescued Lucy from that cruel gypsey. Hence¬ 
forth they could nereis see him without emotion^ and, 
us he was a worthy man^ a lasting friendship was ce¬ 
mented between the families at Bracken-Braes and 
Ladyside. Jacob, whose wife was livings a quiet 

I 

homely woman, had one son, a boy of surprising abili¬ 
ties, now about ten years, and two daughters, onljlgia 
year or two older than Lucy. They were her chief 
companions; but the girl that Lucy loved fhost, as she 
grew up, was Mary Morrison of Ewebank, the only 
daughter of a widower. Ewehank was fiurther off than 
Ladyside, and iqdeed in another parish. Even that 
imaginary distinction helps to k4ep families apart more 
than distance, and in this case,' a range of^hills that 
might almolc be called mountains intervened, so that 
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Lucy did not see Mary Morrison oftener than perhaps 
once a months on an average tlirough the whole year. 
But there was something in the i]|iture of these two 
young happy creatures^ that, all unknown to them¬ 
selves^ knit their heuAs to each other. Lucy thought 
there was nU face^ among all her other friends, nearly 
so delightful as the meek face of Mary Morrison, and 

Mary, who was rather the eldef of the two, sometimes 

•• 

contrived an excuse for a walkover to theHeriot-Wa- 
^ter, merely to see Ijie joyful sdiiles of Lucy wester. 
Mary lived in a very lonestmys house, with a fatiAsr 
who no doubt loved, but who was far from being gei>> 
tle»towai;d8*her,—and the thought of the cheerful par** 
lour of Bracken-Braes often brought the tear to her 
eye when she looked at the hill-range that separated 
it from the dull solitude of Ewehank. 

Jacob Mayne had a brother, a man of some proper¬ 
ty, who had lost his wife and only son many years ago. 
J acob himself had had severe struggles with the world, and., 
was now far from being prosperous. He could live, and 
clothe, and educate his children decently, but that was 
all. He had not been able to lay by a single shilling, 
and scarcely any new article of|jfumiture had come 
into the house for a good many years. Perhaps he was 
somewhat soured in his temper by this continued po¬ 
verty ; and what occasionaUy still mace depressed him, 
was the total cessation*of all intercou^ between him., 
self and his brother, uwing lb one of those fatal quar¬ 
rels which, beginning in the m|rest trid^s, unintelli- 
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gible to all persons but the parties themselves^ eventu¬ 
ally alienate affection^ and leave those who in youth 
slept in the samei bed^ to travel down^ angrily and 
apart, to the grave. Michael Forester had endeavour¬ 
ed to reconcile them, but in vaii*; and he had even so 
offended Jacob Mayne by his interference, that, for a 

I 

short time, their familiar friendship had been disturb¬ 
ed. The children, however, had always continued to 
play with each other, and, while that is the case, the 
parents ^vait an oppostunity for reconcilement; while 
-- Hay, who had b^een a peace-maker, ever sinje 

she had come into the parifiJi, had done so many deli¬ 
cate kindnesses to Jacob’s wife, that at last one*day 
at the kirk Jacob came cordially up to the group, among 
whom Michael was standing during the ringing of the 
beU, and entered intu„conversation with him about the 
concerns of both their houses. 

About two years after Lucy’s adventure, there was 
a deep sensation sent through every household, by 
the discovery of a sacrilegious crime perpetrated by 
a man who, up to the time of that wretched ^^k- 
edness, had borne the liighest character for probity 
and religion—^no other than this wealthy brot^r 
of Jacob Mayne. The unhappy man was an El¬ 
der, and had been observed, by a poor old woman, 
who had sat d(^n unobserved. to rest herself in a 
shed close to |^e ^church-gate, to take money out of 

It- 

the poor’s plate, and seciet it about his person. The 
pauper watched him for several Sabbaths, and at last 
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issued out of her concealment^ and suddenly charged 
Jhim 'wdth his guilt, to which she said she had frequently 
before been an eye-witness. In tbil tribulation of de¬ 
tected sacrilege, Richard Mayne had not a word to 
^peal^ The fierce Md crone cried out against him 
till, her voice was heard in thq kirk, and before a crowd 
of people who would all have disbelieved her as a ma- 
^c, the Elder confessed his guilt, and demanded to be 
• led to prison. 

The very horror* of the crinie quelled in liearts 
any desire of punishment. It* shook the whole parish 
like an earthquake, and there was a disturbed silence 
in*every house. WhQ might dare to say he could stand 
fast, when Richard Mayne had fallen under the 
temptation of Mammon, whom it now appeared he had 
served, and not the living God h Miserable man, what 
to him was money—the money of the poor ? His wife 
and his son—they slept in the grave—and for himself, 
who was more abstemious than he—who more temper-* 
ate—-and who, until this hi4den sacrilege, in all his 
dealings more rigidly just ? And of what had Richard 
Mayne, the Rich Elder, during the unknown length of 
his crime, robbed the few paupers*iii the parish—^that 
palsied widow and three other aged women, bedridden 
or tottering on crutches—^tlie two cripples, one so af¬ 


flicted from his youth, and the other cashed at his work 
by a falling stone—ani him, tl^t ^anuess ci^ature, to 
whom reason had been denied ? Perhaps altogether a 
few pounds, the loss of which had been Jelt in their 
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Bait and their meal^ in their miserable daily dole^, by 
the palsied^ the blinds the lame, and the lunatic! Ja¬ 
cob Mayne, opprd^sed with shame, absented himself' 
with all liis family frcnn the kirk—shut himself up 
in his house, round which no figure was seen mov¬ 
ing-—and no one fur a,time went near the abode of 
the grey-headed worker of iniquity, nor knew whe¬ 
ther he was alive or dead. Mr Kennedy, the mi- 
. nj^qter, had indeed gone to his house—and knocked at 
but a low fiuserable voice told him to go 
away, and as he loukedrup, on his departure, to a win¬ 
dow, he beheld the countenance of Richard Mayne as 
if it were that of an evil spirit ^l^ady undergoing** its 
punishment. His only domestic had never returned 
to the house since that Sunday ; nor hud any smoke been 

I 

seen since then from«'his chimney. Pity had not yet 
begun to work—at least not outwardly—in any human 
heart towards this great sinner. Even his brother yet 
' stood aloof. 

One night after Isobyl and Lucy had gone to rest 
Agnes said, ** O Michael, will you not go and seethe 
wretched old man—^if he be indeed in life This mi- 
sery must be more than he can bear." The summer- 
fire had been for some time dead on the hearth, but 
the bright moonlight filled the room, and tlie door 
was not yet lathed. A shadow fell on the floor 
as Agnes* was Speaking, and Richard Mayne himself 
was in their presence. Long** and ruefi)l was the 
old man’s c^nfessioiij and Michael now thought that 
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he descried in him, what before the crime he had 
never noticed, although,, no doubt, it had then ex- 
* isted, a manifest taint of insanity. In all his re¬ 
morse, and it had worn him to the bone, his haggard 
eye's still gleamed wh^n he spoke of the coins he had 
stolen from the poor, and betrayed, in a crafty and sus¬ 
picious leer, the passion of the miser. The old man 
w^t when Michael told him, great as had been his 
trime, to hope for mercy; but as he,wept, he bitterly 
^accused his brothei^of hard-hedrted cruelty, ./hijl .with 
a •tremulous voice swore before his Maker, that lie 
would leave any thing he had past that family. ''T 
have alu«ays receivedjnore kindness from you, Mr Fo¬ 
rester, than any other man in the parish, and I have 
made my will in your favour. Yea, I have made my 
will—I have indeed made my *wiil—a good hundred 
pound to the poor—and the rest in money and bonds 
to you, Sir, for you often called in upon mo, and were 
a moderate man in all your bargains. But I have not* 
long to live, and to-morrow I will show myself at mar¬ 
ket, and next Lord’s day I will show myself at church. 
God grant thaf she be not there who saw these wither¬ 
ed hands robbing the widow and*the fatherless—yet 
there she cannot be, for they tell me she is dead; and 
oh! Sir ! does not her ghost come every midnight, and 
stand i|)ointing and laughing, with a jklsied hand, with 
bleared eyes, on the old wbitc-Jiea^ed oudas Iscariot on 
his straw!’* * * 

Michael, in the morning, corxlucted back the un- 
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happy dd man to his own house—and got a person to 
take care of him for the short time he had to live. At 
church and mark^, however^ Richard Mayne appear¬ 
ed. Few remained near him^ even as if he had been 
an infectious lazar. His brothe^^iad for the hrs^ time 
that Sabbath attended, Divine. service; but he left 
the kirk with his family by a door at the other end 

from that where the excommunicated Elder sat^ a^d 

< 

^ -as^^e never even looked up^ it is supposed he did' 
not jfiflrftie old man. In a few weeks Richard Mayne 
' ‘ died; and Michael Forester gave orders about his fune¬ 
ral. His brother received an intimation of it^ but did 
not attend. Nobody was asked to* be present* but the 
bearers—and Mr Kennedy and Michael Forester let 
down the coffin and said " Dust to dust!” 

It was soon known over all the parish that tlie un¬ 
happy man had left all his property to Mr Forester. 
In a few days Jacob Mayne came over to Bracken- 
BraeSj and sat down with a face of angry determina¬ 
tion. I have been a poor man all my life, Mr 
Forester, and thank God, with a clear conscience, ^d 
a well-behaved family, I can submit to poverty for the 
few years I have to li'fre. Much good may my brother’s 
money do ^ou—Mr Forester—but the love of money is 
said in Scripture to be the root of al|,evil, and it Xvas so 
with my brother ^chard. For ourselves. Sir, w^e were 
all tolerably welluif af Lqdyside before you came among 
us—and we can live although our families should hence¬ 
forth be strangers. You understand me, Mr Forester. 

I * 

] 1 
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As for youj Mrs Forester^ I have always respected you 
•aycj your face was always welcome in our house. 
But this injustice has struck dee^, and 1 could curse 
the hour in which I was born.” With these words, 
Jaco]^ raised himseli^upon his staff, and said, Here I 
shake the dust off my shoes—^let us never more speak 
in this world.” 

Michael Forester had gone into his own room during 
•Jacob’s speech, and now returned with some pi^^h- ' 
, ments in his hamk Jacob-^this is your^oor bro¬ 
ther’s will j” and so saying, .he put it into the fire,' 
which was burning briskly on a somewhat' chill evdiT^ 
ijf^. You are ytwr brother’s natural and only heir, 
my worthy friend, and the jiroperty he knew not how 
to use, (but you must think on him with the deepest 
' pity, for he was not in his sound mind,) may it for 
many years prove a blessing to you all at Ladyside." 
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- 1 - 

blessed chaAge from a long lot of poverty, 
Sn whicli the wants and* necessities of each day ar6 
with difficulty supplied, leaving to-morrow and all its 
uncertain demands unprovided fov and still lowering 
upon the anxious foresight, to such a competency of 
this world’s goods as sets the hearts of parents free, 
at once and for ever, from all anxieties but tluise that 
must in every condition attend upon their children’s 
conduct, their errors or their well-doing ! It is a bless- 
hig felt over all our moral nature, to know that our 
board, however frugal, can be duly spread in security 
and peace, and that should we be called away oil a 
short warning, those whom we leave behind us will not 
fall away from comfcA-t into any destitution. Domestic 
virtue is almost only another name for domestic peace ; 
and although assuredly many bear ^tremest penury, 
not only without ^triment to their character, but to 
its purification aim inpreijjped vigour, yet, with people in 
general, extreme abasement of condition does mpurnfully 
abase the soul, and e'wn our natural affections them- 
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selves pine.and dwindle in that cold and cheerless at¬ 
mosphere. 

* This truth was now gratefully felt Jiy the family of the 
Maynes. Now that his mind was relieved from that trou¬ 
ble' of anxiety aboutljkis wife and children, which had 
more or less disturbed him by day and night, almost from 
the year of his'marriage.«JacobMayne saw distinctly the 
djt ies he had either neglected altogether, or very im> 
•perfectly performed. He reflected, with surprise and 
^ sorrow, on his fretful and irrite^le temper, tl^ had so 
often made the house unhappy-^-on his unreasonable de¬ 
mands on his wife and children who, do what tho^ 
would, never couldt please him—on causeless quarrels 
among those who yet loved one another—on many long 
evenings of silent dissatisfaction, more painful in retro¬ 
spect than the angriest contentions—and, above all, on 
his unpardonable, his uncliristian conduct to his brother, 
with whom he had cherished an inveterate dissension, 
and had suffered to lead that unbefriended and lonesom^ 
life that had finally preyed, as it would now seem, on his 
very reason, till, under the power of a diseased passion, 
he perpetrated a crime that was expiated, on earth, by 
death and infamy. To these, apd many other such 
thoughts, his mind and his heart now gave a ready 
entrance, and he confessed, in siuoere contrition, all his 
manifold errors to Michael Foresters whose noble cha¬ 
racter, in spite of all the best me^sNnd opportunities 
of knowledge, he hid grievously misunderstood, and 
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whom he had not hesitated to accuse to his face of hy¬ 
pocrisy and injustice. 

But there was nd reason why honest Jacob should not 
in due time forget his errors. Hts hard-working wife 
now wore a smib’ng face, that reminded him of what it 
was long ago^ when he ^crossed the moors to visit her 
at her father's house. His gix4s could nOw show them- 

t 

selves at church or market with the very best in ^he 
.. paiishj nor yet subject their parents to a charge of ex-i 
trava^aiV^ej and, above Vail, his sonn^ Isaac, the pride of 
the country side, could now be sent to College, and be- 
c5me a scholar. Nor was Jacob, bad judge as he was of 
such matters, deceived in this; fpi his son'was indted 

a boy of surpassing genius, a boy of many thousand, 

• • 

bom although he was of such very ordinary people, and 
without one single advantage, working in the fields, 
even at that tender age, during most of the hours that 
he could spare from the parish-school. His vacations 
<had been little else than a month’s bodily toil; but 

4 

nature had lavished upon him her choicest mental 
gifts, and in his amjile forehead, and full clear ’eyes, 
there was apparent the expression of an^ extraordinary 
intellect. Michael d*’orester approved of the jdan of 
sending him to College, and, accordingly, before he had 
perfected Ibis twelfth year, Isaac M^ne, the pale-faced 
thoughtful scholar of Ladyside, left for the first time 
the farm-house (n ^hi(j|b he was born, and, without 
friend or patron, entered with enthusiasm ou^ his aca¬ 
demical career. • 
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On the death of Richard Mayne^ Michael Forester 
.was ma4e an Eider^ and thus was brought more fre- 
' quently into immediate intercourseiwith Mr Kennedy. 
Michael had always been a respected guest at the 
Man^e—^but he knln^ his own situation^ and kept it. 
Mr Kennedy was a man of Hterary habits^ and had 
also for some years employed his leisure hours in edu- 

qgting the sons of several of the neighbouring gentry. 

* . . • 

* Michael never intruded himself upon his minister's re- • 
^ tirement^ but they often me^ notwithstan^Sfng, and 
ihight be said to have been csi a footing of friendship ' 
ever since Michael came to Bracken-Braes. Nor aFe^’’ 
there any purer sweeteners of our mortal lot than those 
calm and tempered friendships that, while they scarce¬ 
ly seem to constitute any sensible portion of our life, 

% 

do yet shed their perpetual influence over it all, keep¬ 
ing alive within hearts that feel each other’s worth all 
the best human affections, unimpaired by distance or by 
time, and ready on the slightest call of duty, to rise* 
up from their silent harbour, and display their strength 
in the most disinterested and arduous exertions. 

Michael’s c\uty as an Elder took him more than for¬ 
merly into the hpuses of his brother-parishioners, most 
frequently in company with Mr Kennedy, but often, 
alone; and sometimes, too, his wife and daughter went 
with 1pm when his visits were to tie sick or the poor 
—nor was Aunt Isobel ever.jfoqnd absent* when she 
could be »a comfort, by Are. nr bed side. Thus Lucy, 
who had now reached her tenth year, liad her wild 
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spirits tamed down by the knowledge of duty and dis- 
tresBi As quiet and still were all the pretty oreature's 
motions in a sick-Aom^ as they were dancing and glee- 
some on the green sward. The smiles that were na¬ 
tive to her eyes were not the sxidles of heartless levi¬ 
ty that soon cease to charm even on the face of beautiful 
childhood^ but they were the smiles of an involuntary 

I 

joyfulness she could not help, and never tried to chp- 
. rish, intermingled as it was by nature with the inno-* 
cence of^,guilelesshearv< The more love she gave away,, 
I the more did love overflow within her bosom. She loved 
tier father—^her mother—^Aunt Isobel—Isaac Mayne~ 
his sisters—^his parents—all with,.a different afiectieai, 
—and meek Mary Morrison, who dwelt beyond all the 
braes, for her she kept as it wore a secret corner of her 
heart) where none othijir entered but she; and if weeks 
and months passed by, and no Mary Morrison came 
over to Bracken-Braes, yet still the unobscured image of 
(that sweet girl was almost the same as her living self, 

I 

and often often did Lucy commune with it sitting in 
her parlour, or beneath the shadow of the JPlane, or by 
some little clear spring among the hilli|, whither she 
had gone to bring home the water-cresses, or to see 
what was now the number of the spring-lambs. Little 
as Lucy had seen or heard, that little was all pure and 
good, or it was tlui purifying grief that follows r^epent- 
ant guilt, »60 thsK, alth<mgh a mere child, she was in 
lier innocence wiser than ^e kne^, and had learned to 

. 10 
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loukj even with a thoughtful eye^ both on human joy 
and human affliction. 

Never, even in her happiest pasties, was Lucy dis¬ 
inclined to go with her father or mother to the hut of 
£lsp%th Riddel the^ widow, who had been a \Vidow, 
and had lost all her twelve children, upwards of thirty 
years ago. Close to the side of that frail image, now 
pf wards of ninety years ol^ would Lucy stand, mth 
* upward eyes swimming in reverent pity, while the lopg 
9 locks, white as the driven snowt, hung over this golden 
^ow of the maiden's tresses, that changed their lustre 
at every motion of her head. Lucy, at her bidding, 
wAuld read the BiHle in that lonely hut, and Elspeth 
said, that, although somewhat deaf now, she never lost 
a word of that low sweet distinct voice. Garden flowers, 
too, she would often take to that hut, and Elspeth, 
dim as her eyes were, knew them all by name in a 
moment, for long before even Lucy's father was born, 
had she often gathered such flowers as these for the* 
bosoms of pretty maidens like Lucy herself, who had 
all, long since, gone down in old age to the grave. 
" Aye—aye, Mrs Forester, I have seen generation af¬ 
ter generation, and bonny faces Are for ever passing 
away on the earth, but a bonnier face than that o* your 
ain Lucy saw I never in all my long days, and that I 
say before herseF, for the lassie tlVt will come and 
speak comfort to an auld for^ottpn i^uin of a human 
creature 4ike me, may be telt without scaith o' her 
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beauty^ perfect as it is like the beauty of the Rose of 
Sharon.” 

Often too did L&cy visit Mooredge^ a house only less 
solitary than that of Elspeth Riddel^ whose hut^ indeedj 
had no name^ a mere turf-shealin^, that had bee:ip built 
in a single day. In the, comfortable cottage of Moor- 
edge lived Allan Laidlaw and his wife/now a cheer¬ 
ful couple^ although the very summer when l^e 
Fpresters came into the parish, their three sons had 
been d^bwned in atteinpting to cross a ford of the, 
Tweed, when the rivei* was in flood. To hear these 
"^old people laughing and talking, one would have 
thought that they had never bebn acquainted \dth 
grief. ^ But Lucy had often seen them when no smiles 
were in the house, and when both Mr Kennedy and 
her father, who had»come there to pray with them, 
declared, that from such perfect resignation as theirs, 
they would carry comfort to their own homes, but that 
■'they could add nothing to such a frame of spirit. ** It 
is not time that cures our sorrows, Mr Kenredy," 
would the old woman say, "for time would wiq^ry, 
and waste out, and distract the souls of ps mortal Crea¬ 
tures. No—no—^iff is not time, M^ Forester, for as 
plainly, as clearly, as distinctly do I see now the faces 

I 

of my three drowned boys, as 1 saw them on'that day, 
when they were dragged out of the fruel watery)—^and 
if me and'Allan^ad, ha^ no other comfort, long ere this 
hour, would be baith ha*e*‘ gaen ^own in soraow to our 

t 

graves.” >. 
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Thus past the days of Michael Forester and Ids fa¬ 
mily. Ten years it was since they had left Dovenest, 
• and, although they had their shared of those ordinary 
anxieties and sorrows that will pass over the surface of 
the* earnest life, yet,* tfuring all these ten years, they 
had known only one miserable night and day, when 
they feared that Lucy had been lost or dead. And 
what gratitude could ever repay such happiness ? What 
4f severest trials awaited th^m, had they not been the 
favourites of Heaven, and had |hey not reasor^liumbly 
t(f trust, that, in their lives, J;heir Maker was well 
pleased ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 


IT the cheerful season of^ Bark-Peeling, and 
Michael Forester had been for several weeks employed 
4*1 felling a pretty extensive wood, about five miles 
from Heriot-Water, on the edge cif the Hhst^a lafge 
and old estete belonging to a branch of the Cranstouns. 
Michhel had many persons of both sexe^ and all ages 
working under him, and not contented with being mere¬ 
ly an overlooker, he had the axe frequently in his own 
' powerful hand, and thus added to his other gains the 
wages of a labourer, always high in that severe and 
dexteroHis employment. Sometimes he slept all night 
in a shealing in tlie wood, and on these' occasions iiucy 
would come tripping over the hills, and try to surprise 
her father by laughing in at the door, ^ven before he 
had left his heather-bed in the first glow of sunlight. 
She carriad to him in her basket provisions for the day; 
remained near him till twilight among the fallen trees, 
s&id more than/iice, indeed, she had* stayed with him 
all night in the she^ng.« • 

It happened that Michael Forester had been detained 
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in the wood for two successive nights^ and^ therefore^ the 
.whole familjr^ Agnes^ Aunt Isobel^ Lucy, and their three>* 
* days visitor, Mary Morrison, deter.fiined to pay him a 
visit .at his work, and bring him home with them in the 
eveiung to Bracken-Qraes. They took with them what 
would be considered quite a feast in the forest; and Aunt 
Isobel selected a bottle of the choicest cowslip wine, of 
t^iat celebrated vintage, which had proved victorious 
• over all competition at ad annual meeting of the 
Edinburgh Horticultural Socicj^y. Lucy saitlAhe had 
selected a dining-room, on a i^t of ^ound, smooth as 
velvet, near a spring, over which the huge arm a fatt* 
Cl} oak buhg like ajcanopy that now and then flutter¬ 
ing in the breeze, and tempered to a pleasant coolness 
the strongest heat of the sun. There will yod three 
sit—father—smother,* and Aunt Isobel, while MsAy and 
I will wait at table—and if you please, sing you a song 
when you are drinking your wine.” Lucy and diary 
Morrison carried between them the basket of pruvisionq 
covered with its white cloth—and thus they stepped 
cheerfully along over hill and hollow, often hurrying &r 
before, and often loitering far behind Agnes and Aunt 

Isobel, who took their own good tipie, not caring if they 
% 

should not reach the wood till one o'dock, the hour at 
wliich their table was to be spread in that ^filderness. 

■ The little party, under th^ guidafice of Lucy, pene¬ 
trated not without some diflicuhies in'their \^ay into the 
heart of^the wood, «ivhich Covered nearly thirty acres. 

Wliut a change since yesteri^ay !” exQiaimed Lucy; 
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'' I saw naething o' that brae and that wee bit bon- 
nie glen yestreen.—The auld oaks, as they fa*, let 
many a secret place come into the open light. Waes 
me for a’ the birds and their nests—there's a poor shil- 
mourning for her young." h^chael beheld them, 
all approaching with a pleased surprise, and left his 
axe in a wide gap across the stem of a noble oak that 
reached nearly to its heart’s core, and would soon 
prostrate the giant with the earth. It was, indeed, now 
the hoiu of rest and ri freshment, <and all the clash- 
‘ ing and crushing soundsr ceased in the forest. This 
“"way—father—^this way, father," cried the joyful Lucy, 
all of you follow Mary Morrison and me—-for we a*’e 
going to lay the table-cloth in the Queen-Fairy's own 

I 

dining-room—and long before the moonlight we will 
leave it without disturbing any of the furniture to her¬ 
self and her Silent People.” 

Remember, lassie, that we are not all so young as 
yoursel*—here am I an auld woman of three-score and 
seven, for ten has a fearful sound—and 1 have wa'kcd 
five good miles without crutch or staff—come hither, 
Lucy, like a bit roe as you are, and give me your arm 
to lean on while I ^ake piy breath on this branch. 
Preserve us, what a thickness o’ moss, and what soft, 
grey, blue,Ved, yellow, aye, all the seven colours o' the 
rainbow, a' glowir^ with gold and silver on the bark 
of a fallen tree. V et^ the bark-plelers will strip it aff 
and Hing it aside without^^cvcr lOoking at it. Dear 
me! that so ‘many tall trees o* the forest should be 
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brought low to —— ttm leather! And yet—-I forgot 
ships maun be built—^to say nothing o’ houses. Agnes^ 
my dear bairn^ is not this wood, infits ain way, a very 
paradise ?” 

'That word, which*Aunt Isobel pronounced with a 
sort of half self-reproving smile, was not in this case 
altogether misapplied. For labour, the lot of man, 
seemed here even in its*severity to partake of the charac- 
• ter of a pastime. Here fihm one party, the ringing 
axes as they kept sit regular intervals biting tMe knot- 
tied oaks, brought the short sh^ll echoes out of the grey 
cliifs that ever and anon showed some new shaped 
cr^g forjn^ly luddan by the umbrage. There a group 
of women, girls, and boys, and among them some mere 
infants, were beating the short limber branches,* while 
a nursing mother, a little apart, wrapped in Hbr red 
gipsy cloak, hushed her baby, and then returned cheer¬ 
fully to her work. In one place, a number of strong 
men were hauling trunks or huge arms of trees out of 
the way, ^vitli merry cries like those of sailoVs at the 
weighing of anchor. In another^ place, lads were heap¬ 
ing up the poles together in pyramids, or biudhig the 
low cords of lire or 8|)oke-wood. ^ A rae, a rae,” ex¬ 
claimed many young voices,.and away bounded the 
beautiful animal Avith twenty ^epherds’ dogs barking 
in vain behind its flight. The squir^^els, startled at the 
noise *of the cliace, rtn higher up the branches of Khe 
standard-oaks, and«the la.|ge^wlute owl, issuing from 
his crevice in the yc^v-tree, kept floatini^ about in the 
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durkness of the day-light^ and then settled on a branch 
with his clerical countenance^ to the infimte amuse¬ 
ment of- all the shouting imps in the wood. 

** Come along, come along," said the impatient l«ucy, 
" you see they have all left th^r work. ' Put your 
hand on my shoulder. Aunt Isobd, I see Mary Mor¬ 
rison is helping my mother down the brae.” A dozen 
dhSerent little dinner-parties were now forming them- 
sdves in nooks and comers ; while the linnets and the 
chaffinch«iB, in the undfrwood, or on the spared trees, 

f 

»• whose nests had escapedithe general devastation, begait 

^•^Hiake advantage of the silence, and were chirping and 
carolling in the idiaded sunshine. _<> The oilshat, t(g>, 
moaned from his pine^and two or three herons came 
flapping their slow and silent wings from some distant 
lake of stream to the ebU'gi'ove that, for sake of those 
noble birds, was suflered to stand with all its heredi¬ 
tary nests. 

, Lucy, with finest eye and ear, had selected tlie place 
for their Forest Feast. It was a close scene, yet i ^ that 
covert was felt the whole spirit of the wood. Within the 
circle, of an old charcoal burning-place, the ingenious 
creature had so placed several wreathed limbs of trees, 
intermingled with roots and tendrils, that they formed one 
continued eouch with resting-places for back and arm, 
and enclosed aslabcsawu off an antique ash, which, sup- 
poHed by four pillars of unpeeled birch, formed a table 
at once elegant and commodious. <.That table was soon 
set out by Ln<;y uid Mary Morrison ; and as soon as the 
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laughing gke had subsided, Michael blest the table, 

and, after a moment’s silence, the feast began. ** Why, 

’ Mary, had not you and I green cl^hes, and then we 

would have been very fairies but Aunt Isobel is look- 

♦ <•* 

ing a cup of neotarand off flew the ISughing liucy 
with her golden treses dancing in her delight, and 
from that spring brought water clearer and brighter 
tl^Rii any diamonds^while meek Mary Morrison moved 
^ound the circle with gentler steps, and with suitable, 
^demeanour, almost as if she had been indeed a ifervant. 
* Agnes, who had not been c/t of the lone pastoral 
country of Heriot-Water for several years, felt hff 
tranquil .he*art kindlgd by the beautiful forest scenery ; 
and as she looked over the multitude of fallen trees 


through the steins of the standing wood she remem¬ 
bered Dovenest, Hawthorndei^ Dryden, Lasswade, 
and Roslin. Oh ! Michael, you surely will not fell 
yonder tree—look at it—and say if it be not the iden¬ 
tical image of the oak that stondg beside the ford across, 
the Ksk, at the very borders of Dovenest.”—^' Why, 
my Agnes, Dovenest, our house and our gardens, and 
our trees all are gone, or if not gone by this time so 
much changed, •that even you^v^ld not know the 
place. They are building there a paper-mill—the 
mill-lead runs where were our gravel-walkt^and the 


wheel goes dashing round where out father died and 
our Lucy was bom.”*—'' And why not ^aid Aunt 
Isobel wijih a cheerful voilfe, " what were the walls 
but stone and lime, and the treef^ and sbrilbs, and even 
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the flowers^ what but dead matter without thought and 
feeling ? There is, at least, no change in our hearts, 
my son, but what,'* I hope, is a change for the better.' 
For my own part, never was I so happy—I never saw 
you both so happy either at Dovenest or Sprinkyld as 
you are this blessed hour. The^e was,no Lucy then 
come hither my pearl,” and while old Aunt Isobcl 

I 

kissed Lucy's forehead, they were all silent in the 
hu^ of happiness. * * 

“ ha !” cried WL ucy, yoaider is auld blind 

Sandy Paisley with hi^.iiddle. Only look, father, hdw 
bonny wee dog, Princy, leads him through among 
the briars and branches, and how, with his kaif feeb'ng 
round in all directions, the auld man without a sin- 
gle stumble is making his way along the wood I See 
now-^he kens folk qre near* at hand—for Princy is 
beginning to cock up his ears and bark—so Sandy has 
taken his seat on a stump, and now for his fiddle! 

• uyCj you’ll hear him singing too—hush—it is puir Tan- 
nahill’s sang wi' Mr Smith’s music, Jess.;: the 
Flower o’ Dunblane.” 

As soon as Sandy Paisley's voice and violin were heard, 
there was an end tor all the dinner-pities in the wood, 
and the old blind musician was quickly surrounded by 

f 

a crowdeH audience. Two or three young girls joined 
in the song, and Sandy Paisley then instantly changed 
his voice Into a firm, deep, low,* tremulous second, that 
charmed the most ignorant and uUiiiitiated in the mys¬ 
teries of miMc. “ A reel, a reel,” was now the general 
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cry, and half a dozen couple beat the sod to Tulloch- 
gorum) while Sandy yelled amain at every turn, and 
moved his bow-hand till the fingers were almost invi¬ 
sible. 

• " Are these drRpS o’ rain,” quoth the blind man, 

“ plashing on the grun' like lead ? and caliants and 
cutties, dinna ye find it close, and sultry, and breath¬ 
less ?—Tell me, are \here no ony black clouds in the 
lift?—^hear till’t—^that gJowl comes frae the west. 
The thunder wiU be rattling like artillery^vVTfe»our 
• heads, by the time 1 ha'e pla^d three times baith parts^ 

o’ the Flowers o’ the Forest.” Sighing sounds ^wnt 

• ^ 

^avering all ovej the wood ; the western horizon, far 
and wide, was blackened, and all the work-people flew 
to seek shelter from the thunder-storm. • 

Agnes had always been overcome by a thundery 
atmosphere, and had indeed, for an hour past, felt great 
oppression, but, in such a happy scene, she concealed 

her sickness, and had said nothing. Michael, after or- 

• 

dering the work-people to keep away from«tlie stand¬ 
ing trees, carried Agnes, almost fainting, in his arms, 
and laid her on the heather-bed in the shealing where 
he had slepl for the last two nights. Aunt Tsobel sat 
down beside her; and Michael, taking Lucy and Mary 
under his protection, lay down with their^ under some 
leafy branches. The thunder c^oud was now right 
ove# their heads, aqd seemed to explode like a caitnnn. 

Every person iivthe w|j[id?fof the space of a moment, 
was .stunned, and there was all aroundj in the hotness 
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of the unbreathing air^ a strong smell of sulphur. Many 
started to their feetj happy to feel, by the use of their 
limbs, that they weie unstricken, while a greater num¬ 
ber lay concealed in fear among the bushes, from which, 
now and then, was lifted up the frighted face of some 

cowering urchin. “ Where is Mr Forester ?” cried 

, • 

twenty yoices, and Lucy, who had been lying almost 
in his arms, leapt to her feet, and'stood over her father,^ 
who was yet motionless, aiAl seemingly insensible. 

WnilKthe thunder went away, growling over the 
, wood and the moor beyond, into the eastern mountains,*- 
jtB^y hands were assisting Michael Forester. Mary 
Morrison was lying by his side, but„,in a few m^inutej^, 
she awoke, as if from a dream, and looked about her 
unharmed. There were no outcries—no clamorous 
voices-*--all was nearly silent. Michael seemed to re¬ 
cover his recollection, and the first words he was heard 
to say were, "Lucy—^Lucy, how is your mother.^" 
Lucy heard the words with many sobs, but her sobs 
were changed into 'Shrieks, for she looked wildly into 
her father's face, and saw that he was blind. The 
fire of Heaven had scorched out his eyes, and JMichael 

Forester was never more to see either the heavens or 

*> 

the earth. 

Michael tfelt that there had been dealt to hiin a sud¬ 
den and severe dispj&nsation. But his soul knew not, as 
yet^ what might be the extent of 4ts great loss, ior he 
knew not whether A^el a||d Lucy were alive or dead. 
Isobel had leftAgnes stunned into a swoon by the noise of 
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the boltj but^ by this time, she had somewhat recover¬ 
ed, and came out into the open air. Michael now 
•heard both her voice and Lucy’s, aftd though it was 
the voice of weeping and lamentation, yet was he now 
content. Puir maxf-^puir man," said blind Sandy 

Paisley; " is it, indeed, a God’s' truth, that Mr Fo- 

* • 

rester has been blinded by the lightning ?—Puir man 
I Jiity him," and he 'clasped his hands together in 
strong compassion, the very hands that held the string 
by which his dog led him from llouse to house. 

• In a little while, one of the yoys came from another 
part of the wood, and said, Sarah Fleming is killedi^ 
'' f uir ofphan," sai 4 ^ a voice, Sarali had no much in 
this world to wish living for—^but she was a hard-work¬ 
ing harmless thing, and quarrelled wi’ naebody."* Two 
of the wood-cutters brought the body to the spot, \Wiere 
all tlie others were how assembled, and laid it on the 
ground. Tliere was no disfigurement of fuce or figure, but 
the orphan girl was manifestly dead. She had neither ^ 
brother nor sister, nor any relation working in tile wood. 
Indeed she had been an only child of parents who 
died before she knew their faces. And, although, for 
a week or two, every one pitied ^Sarah Fleming, her 
death made small Void in that little circle, and on the 
second Sabbath only a very few missed her face in the 
kirk. 

Tlie'body of the orpjian now lay unlieeded^ not froih 
indifference to her fate, but ^on! a lense of the unavail- 
ingness of pity, while every one was sorely disturbed 
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about Michael Forester^ and many tried to persuade 
themselves^ that there still might be hope^ and that 
his eye-sight might be restored. But Isobel in hex 
aged composure, Agnes in her exceeding love, and Lu¬ 
cy in the distraction of childish tenderness, all alike 
knew that hope there was none, and beseeched the 
workmen to carry Mic*hael to Bracken-Braes. 
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CliAPTER XII. 


Fhom the first moment tlierJ had been no hope for 
Michael Forester. This he h^ himself kno^vn,—Ag- 
neSj I<ucyj and Isobeb and all who had seen the itfi- 
tHre of the affliction. It was a sudden and total 
change from light to darkness^ from free bounding mo¬ 
tion over all the varieties of the uneven earthy to anxi¬ 
ous and timid steps along the ^oor of a sick rwm^ or 
at last to be guided by some living hand witliin a safe and 
narrow circle of unincumbered ground^ set apart for 
the exercise of the blind. Such visitations come alik^ 
upon humility and pride, sweeping the low* and the 
high places, so that the cottar and the king arc equally 
insecure as the worm that is trodden upon among the 
grass. Oh ! what thoughts weighed on Michaers mind 
as he felt himself carried in pain and darkness up and 
down the hills towards Bracken-Braes! Thoughts of 
dependence and uselessness, perhaps of a life to be 

sustained on charity-4—what a change since the morn- 

. ' s * 

ing he Jiad left them, ast he heard the door of his 

house opened, and knew that ^le was td see that roof 
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and that Plane-tree no more! Utterly extinguished 
were those clear bright bold eyes that had never been 
afraid to look infe any man’s face-;—no more to gaze' 
over tlie meadows and pastoral braes of his farm—no 
more to be turned in the delight of pious knowledge 
towards the glorious luminaries of ^leaven—^to see sweet 
little fair-haired Lucy and her laughing eyes no more 
—-nor her innocent hands folded in prayer before h^r 
Maker. Unseen by him was henceforth to be the 

, V. 

meek"1t)eauty of his .A^nes. But dier soft low voice^ 
that was still to be enjoyed far more than ever, arid 
tiiUt blessed head was yet to lie nightly within his bo¬ 
som. The dire distress met a sort ojC dim and awful con¬ 
tentment in the depth of his spirit as it descended there; 
and on the morning of the second Sabbath, as he heard 
and Knew the sound of familiar feet and voices, some¬ 
what as it seemed more cheerful and unconstrained, 
Michael Forester knew not whether he might not al- 
.most be called happy. 

“ I never heard the kirk-bell so distinctly Wore. 
What a calm and clear-aired day must it be, Agnes ! 
Has Lucy gone with Aunt Isobel to the kirk Lucy 
had that moment c^me into the room, and her father 
knew her lightest footstep—for, even already, in one 
little weelk, had his thoughts and feelings begun to 
trust more than before to the intimations of the car. 
1^0 took bi'*^ child’s hand into kis, and felt that her 
small fingers were enclosifg her'Bible. "Be hap¬ 
py—Lu(\—in th^ house of God—for I am hap- 
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py/* Lucy's eyes were all filled wth tears^ but Aunt 
J^sobel called to her with a kind impatience from the 
* outer-door, that the first bell had^ ceased; so the 
child 4 ^ve her father a farewell kiss, and by the time 
they^ad crossed the V^ooden-bridge, the sun was shin- 
ing so joyfully, the s^eam murmuring along with such 
a cheerful tune, and the lark so happy in heaven, that 

k 

Lucy's cheeks were dry, and the bright calm of child¬ 
hood established in her bosola, permanent as the blue 
region of air lying .without a doud from the iiioriiing 
till the evening of some long su^imer-day. 

The house was filled with the stillness of Sabbath^ 
an^ the othfer few inmates had left Agnes sitting by her 
blind husband. Oh! Michael! 1 am a poor weak 
being—and 1 fear that I have not been, in too many 
tilings, a good poor man's wife. When I look'back 
on our eleven married years, I see myself cherish¬ 
ed, and cared for at all times like the best lady in the 
land. For me and Lucy has my husband toiled early , 
and late, and in all weathers, while 1 was idle by the 
fireside. If Agnes Hay was in comfort, my Michael 
thought not of himself—and, oh ! may my Maker now 
graciously be pleased to enable'fine to do my duties— 
different as they must henceforth be—else better that 
1 had never been born. Oh that this dispenJation had 

fallen upon me ! for I am but little worth in the house^ 

% 

and would have been»well contented to be,, still and 
humble in the loss of sights wliile you were busy as 
before at all your works. Ob ! n^y husband ! if ever I 
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have been self-willed, or forgetful, I will weep in re¬ 
morse of my sins—^for you taught me every thing 1 
know, and without'your communications of what I owed « 
to God, and my fellow-creatures, more worthless should 
I have been than even what I feel myself to be,^;with 
such a burden of love and duty now laid upon my heart.’* 
The blind man would not interrupt that piteotis voice, 
for it reconciled him to his fate* He sat up in his bed, 
and taking his Agnes’s hehid into his, This ring,” he 
said ^th a smile, ^ 1 put on .thy hand with joy 
when thou wert the fairest of the fair—^nor have yeavs' 
yet impaired thy beauty. Blind I am—and must for 
ever be—but thy face will yet be,visible, nor, will Jhy 
smiles ever be as nothing in my memory. Never once 
—A^es—never once—^liear me, O Heavens ! from 
whoih came the scorcldng lightning—hast thou given 
me one moment’s unhappiness! and if thou repinest 
not—I shall be as happy—it may be happier than 
ever. But I know you will not repine—for Agnes 
Hay, child, maiden, and mother, waking and 9 „.Ieep, 
by her own hearth, in the open air, and in the house 
of God, hath ever been a Christian.” 

Now for a whil^ silent—and now speaking to ea6h 
other a few affectionate words, three hours had passed 
away, and the congregation had left the kirk. '' Agnes 
—tliink, if my eyes had been yet linextinguished, and 
dhr Lucy, dead, what then wou^ have been thh dark¬ 
ness and the silen(^ Sn l^acken-Braes ? Both of us 
liad then, indeed, been worse than blind, for what 
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then to us had been the unavailing light ? Methinks 
the dear lassie will soon be returning from Divine ser- 
Vice^ or perhaps they have taken her and Aunt Isobel to 
the Manse.” Lucy had come into the room with feet 

silent-^s the shadows, and had heard her father’s words. 

* • 

Well she knew how dear she p^as to her ^ther^ but 
this expression of it so overheard carried her into hea¬ 


ven^ She stood still at the foot of the bed—a guardian 


uhgeb unseen by him for whom she wept. 



why are you sobbing?” said Michael; but his Lucy 
came up to his pillow^ and at once melted and overawed^ 


knelt down and breathed a prayer, of which the few,' 


simpsle, and broken v/ords were assuredly not unheard 


in heaven. 

In the cool of the evening, Mr and Miss Kennedy 

•j 

came from the Manse to Bracken-Braes. Aunt Iso- 


bcl had had warning of the visit, and had the house in 
the same cheerful order as if they had been invited to a 
festival. “ Come—^Lucy—snod your hair a little, and 
dinna look as you had been crying,”—and at that kind 
command, Lucy smiled from her very heart. The tea- 
table was got ready in Michael’s room; and the pre¬ 
sence of Mr and Miss Kennedy imposed a pleasant re¬ 
straint on any too mournful feelings that might other¬ 
wise have arisen. The Minister knew the character of 


his Elder, and his words of comfort" were but few. 
But they were chosen fty a fine ^and pious mind; and 
the grace before and atter th&^ meal touched cords that 
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long continued to sound in the resigned silence of the 
blind man’s spirit. 

Aunt Isobeb who had kept moying to and froj iio\v* 
ushered in Sandy Paisley. '' 1 hope you’ll no be of- 
fendedj Mr Forester, wi’ my coming to see hoi|t« you 
are after your calamity. A blin’^man like me can feel 
mair than othc^rs in sic a trial. But he can, maybe, 
likewise gi’e mair comfort.” Auld Sandy Paisley ^^as 
kii^y welcomed, and shook hands with Michael in hil 
bed. 'He was privileged to speak, lowly as he was in 
character and conditii^—for he was upwards of seve'n- 
Iky, and had been in darkness for forty years. Wud 
you believe me, Mr Forester, wjfen I say it, that* it’s 
just like a dream to me, the time when 1 saw the hea- 
yen and the earth, the stars, and the flowers, human 
creatures, and the ajqimals o’ the brute creation ? My 
faith, gin I were to get the use of my e’en now, how I 
wud glower at a’ the outward works of God! Gude troth, 
I’se warrant 1 could na comprehend them half as weel 

f 

as 1 do now. It would be a sair confusion.” Therewas a 


gladsome tinkle in the old contented creature’s voice 
that made these few words a homily to^all their hearts, 
and Lucy put the #ea-cup into his hand with more than 
usual care and gentleness. I recollec’ that Lwas ga’en 
gleg frad the first week o’ my blindness. Before that, 1 
never couldwalk^twenty yards wi’ niy e’en shut,^without 
being terrified o’ running o^vrf a precipice, or a coach 
and six, although 1 was fh a huf-field. Byt nac soon¬ 
er was I bhn’, than<aw'ay I marched right leg foremost. 
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without fear o’ stumbling owre a stane or a straw. I 
felt a little iiervish and queer sometimes before 1 got a 
*doggie and string—and you wud ha'e leuch to split 
your sides to lia’e seen me looping as if I had been de¬ 
mented^ high up in the air^ and wi' a lang spang^ at a bit 
runner o’ water^ aiblins the breadth o’ my twa hands. 

I had na learned then, you understand, to calculate 

soyn’s ; and then when 1 knoited the ba’ o’ my foot 

• • • 

against a stane, 1 wud caper as if I had ran foul o’ a 

I * 

haill cart-load o' iToad-nietal. But these are auld 
times—noo I gang dannering alhng as steady as a rock, 
or rather like a ship under sail in a fine breeze on tl^ 
ocean.” * 

The loquacity of some people—one can scarcely tell 

why—although endless is not tiresome—and such now 

• 

was the loquacity of this'old blind mendicant. " We're 
gaun to ha’e a fine summer o’t, I'm thinking. 1 ken 
by the sangs o’ the birds in April what is to be the na¬ 
ture o’ July. Oh! but I like the lang days that gang * 
snoving so cannily down the skies—for then I carena 
vvhare I sleep. I just drap down behint a stane or a 
dyke—wi’ they kine lying round about me—and the 
wee bit moorland birds twittering, like perfect nightin¬ 
gales as they are, wi’ sma’ interruption through the 
star-hours. Deevil the fear o’ ony rheumatics—for I 
seldom vwant a drap o’ the cretur in a bit leather bot¬ 
tle 1 keep in ane o^ my pouahes. Gude* safe us” 
——Nay, Sandy, my honest friend—a little 
more reverent in your laqguage.”^" Pardon—pardon. 
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Mr Kennedy and all the rest—I’m but a puir sense¬ 
less sinner/’ letting his voice drop at thejsame time^ 
and what would hecome o’ me, staiie-blin’, and no sae 
far atf fourscore, ’gin my Maker should forget me wan¬ 
dering by myseV along the hig^-roads, or amoiig the 
hags o’ peat-mosses on^the loneseane moors.” 

Michael Forester felt his whole nature strengthened 
by Sandy’s cheerful resignation. Shall I repine—^ he 
thoueiht—-or question the mercy of God’s judgments— 
when I hear this childless, houseless, grey-haired begga** 
so happy, over whose ^ying hour there may be none to 
watch when it comes perhaps upon himinasiio^v-wreath, 
or a storm among the hills! “ Did 1 ever tell you,” conti¬ 
nued Sandy, the story o’ tlie Brigg? Weel then—You 
see there had been a spate in the Y(^rn-water the day 
o’ John Borland's wedding, and the Broose was to be 
frae the JManse o’ Mearns into Eaglesbam. Thinks I to 
mysel’ I should like to see the Broose—that is, to hear 
the bragsle—for I had a kind o’ an interest in ane o' 
the Powniesj Bob Howie’s Pyet. So awhile afore the 
start, aif I sets, intending to take my station on a bit 
hnowe at the Brigg-end. A kittle turn it was, halfway 
down a stey brae. As I was standing on the bit knowe, 
hearkeniiig about me, there was something I didna w'eel 
understand in th^ soun’ of the Yearn, a maist desperate 
gurgling, and growling, and rampaging o’ wator—and 
the roar seemed to gang clean un to the skies without 
ony deadenjpg effec’ o’ stane and lime. O hol^thinks I— 

what’s become o’ the Brigg ? I gangs cannilv on, lit by 

U 
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fit, wi’ Service before me—(no the same doggie as that 
' aiieath my chair—^but the father o*, him,) and Service, 
to be sure, youfs, and turns about, and rugs at the 
string like a trout that has been weel heucked wi' a 
bail-heuck. Tlie bonnic Brigg o' Humbie had sunk 
down before the sjihte like a 'pack o' cards—and Hea¬ 
ven ha'e mercy—these comes the Broose, along the flat 
• afore the rising o’ the hill,ta' gallopping like mad, wi' 
a score o’ lads riding double* wi’ bonnie lasp-^r ahint 
jthem. Puir blin’ creatures, they were a’ gallopping to ^ 
destruction. Up I gets—and awa like lightning,^wi* 
Service barely able to keep up wi' me^—for he was ra- 

M * • 

tner pechy, and had never seen his master fleeing in 
that gate afore—roaring out, * The Brigg’s*down— 
the Brigg’s soopit aAva' by the spate.' I heard Bob 
Howie on the Pyet—for weel*I kent the cretur’s feet 
like so many hailstanes—*■ The Brigg’s fa’eii down'— 

but on drove the wild deevil, for he feared naething in 

# 

this warld—while, thinks I, ' The Pyet ’ll flee owre the 
Yearn, and ne’er ken the Brigg's missing.’—However 
the Broose fell lown, and the Pyet came back to where 
I was 8tan'ii%, close to the hedge, for there was a power 
o' rough-shod cattle. ' Ye ha'e saved the lives o' 
mony o' us—Sandy’—said J(flin Borland—'jvhat reward 
shall you have .^' Says I, ‘ A kisa o' the bride,'—and 
I prfed her mou’, ask your pardon, ladies,) fbr I 
was a young chiel then—3kcbeding saxty, and I had 
known Nancy Wliitelaw since^she was a bairn. Never 
played I wi’ sic birr^asnat that wedding— and the com- 
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pany collected for me ayont thretty shillings—^to say 
naething o' claes. ^ The truth maun be spoken—I was- 
na quite sober for half a week after. There’s a gude 
deal o’ meaning in that story^ , Mr Kennedy-^but 
aiblins you have heard it before—though I if^ver 
tell’t twice the same way, and yet every way is the true 
ane.” 

In an hour all visitors lyere gone—Agnes and Lucy 

acpoBO^anied Mr and ]\]^iss Kennedy as far as the Linn, 

and old Sandy Paisley retired thankfully to his straw 

% 

bed in an out-house, the sort of lodging which the 
blind ment^cant had preferred to every other for many 
years. ' 
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CHAPTER. XIIL 


f 

, It was within hil own heart and his own home that 

• 

Michael Forester found the most effectual consolation 
under his irremediable calamity; but tlie univers^ 
cofiipassibii felt for him over the parish^ and expressed 
in a hundred affecting ways, could not but breathe its 
own peculiar comfort. He knew that there was not 
a single fireside for many miles found at which he was 
not thought of, and prayers offered up for the welfare 
of his family. Not a day passed without children 
dropping in with inquiries from their parents j arid of- * 
fers were made and accepted to perform gratuitously 
little pieces of work about the farm which could not 
be delayed, ntw that the power of the summer-season 
was strong on the earth. In the ^scharge of his du¬ 
ties as an Elder, Michael had been in every house in 
the parish. Families with whom h^ had scarcely any 
other acquaintance, now visited him with much of the 
affectionate solicitude of old friends; while *the few to 
whom he*had long been attached by an inornate friend¬ 
ship beliaved like brotlljers, or* sons, or fathers. If 
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there were any persons who looked on the Foresters 
with unkindly feelings—of envy or jealousy^ .or cause¬ 
less olfence—^they now dismissed all such recollection 
from their minds^ and bore testimony to Midiael's 
worth and the piety of liis resignation. £ven EUpeth 
Riddel—^the old lonely ,creature ef ninety—who had 
not been able to attend the kirk for several years, 
tottered down to Bracken-Braes, and on tlie utmost 
verg^jOf life, with the ^orld fast fading away from her 
dim eyes, and all its bands long ago broken, she eager¬ 
ly beseeched Michael to tell her how his mind toe 
this dispensation, and smiled cheerfully when she heard 
his collected reply, like one still interested' in this 
scene pf shadows. 

Michael had now almost completely recovered his 
former strength; and, at first sight, a stranger could 
not have discovered that he was blind. Ilis deport¬ 
ment had always been quiet and grave, although he 
was a man of great strength and activity ; and his 
blindness had occasioned but a slight alteration in his 
appearance and his movements. His high broad ample 
forehead chiefly fixed the notice of tho». who regard¬ 
ed him, and in the pleasant calm of liis other intelligent 
features, it was not at first observed that his eyes were 
extinguished. Michael Forester was generally the tallest 
mrn present—and his naturally straight and ere» t per¬ 
son was little, if any thing, depressed now by the feel¬ 
ing of helplessness or insecurity. On the contrary, much 
was added to its dignity by that settled calm which. 
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approaching to melancholy^ was only found not to be 
.80 when .you entered into conversation with him, and 
found his mind alert upon all topics, and full us ever 
of the power of intelligence and enjoyment.* While or- 
diiltry—perhaps frivohms—mirth and amusement went 
on about him, iMigiiael sat junuwarc perhaps of tlie 
trifling pleasures stirring in the room, or if aware of 
^•iicm, he allow'ed tlieui to proceed without regret or 
I’eproval. He remembered what he had himself l)e 4 ‘n 

a couple of months ag(», and was glad to think that 

• 

those pleasant pastimes which sweeten life >vcre going 
on in his presence, although he could now take little 

b ■■ 

m’ no active jiart iti such recreations. Voices now were 
to him the sole symbols of aliection and happiness— 
and he felt himself every day recognizing shades of 
tone ill the voices of those he most loved, that expri‘ss- 
ed to him all the varieties of the m’ost watcliful feel¬ 
ing, and seemed even to yield him a deeper knowledge 
than he had ever possessed before both of^their loiT; 
and their character. A word from his Agnes was now 
even more than a smile hud been before, and when he 
heard Luc^laugliiiig or singing, in or out of doors, he 
also at the same time saw the* happy creature as vi¬ 
vidly in her beauty as if be had gazed upon her ivilli a 
thousand eyes. Already he felt the gracious processes 
going on within him, by which nature supplies ^lose 

losses which would*seem fattJ to the peace of a mortal 

* • . 

being, knd finally converts into a blessing that elevates 
the whole life, that \^hich stfll continues to ajipear to 
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others to be a curse that would almost make death itself 
welcome to the stricken spirit. 

It was now the time of the Sacrament in the Parish 
of Holylee. The kirk was a very small edifice^' and 
with its narrow aisle^ if the passage may so be called 
that divided the pews, was ill adapted for the celebra¬ 
tion of that Rite. Accordingly^ it had been the iis- 
agCj from time immemorial, to administer the Sacra-V 

_ I 

ment the open air. '!^here was a low round hill, not 
far from the kirk, with a plat of level ground at its 

^ 4 

foot, of which, as it was a sheep-pasture, the herbage 
was always smooth and short. Round this green 
eminence the streamlet glided away' like a dream, and 
udthiu the distance of a few hundred yards an unseen 
waterfall refreshed the place with a perpetual murmur. 
The knoll was covered'with the congregation, and on 
the edge of the pliit stood a tent from which the zeal¬ 
ous minister addressed his Hock. On that plat, too, the 
fables were spread—there the Elders placed the bread 
and wine—and betieath the blue skies of heaven was 
ratified that mysterious covenant between fallen man 
and his Redeemer. * 

At this Summer’s Sacrament, all eyes were turned 
upon Michael Forester. For several years* before, he 
had been seen there, acting as an Elder, but now he did 
not»venture to take upon himself any active duties. 
Kind way was made &)x«0iim and li^is family, as walk- 
ing between and Lucy, he entered among the 

seats ])laced on the greeii sward, Lucy had hold of her 
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father's hand, and every eye blessed the little beautiful 
guide. The blind man was delighted in his darkness 
* to hear the rustle of the leaves of Psalm-Book and 
Bible, as the congregation prepared to sing the praises 
of flieir God, or looked out the text from which their 
Pastor was to preacli the tilings of salvation. He 
thought of other meetmgs of other years, yet his soul 
not dismayed. 

During this solemn service, th^ eyes of one young crea- 
, ture, especially, Einma Cranstoun, were often fixed on 
the family of the Foresters. She was then, indeed, 
the Lady of the Hirst, for her father had died several 
}'€ars ago, and herVnly brother was a prisoner of war 
at Verdun. Emma Cranstoun had been educated fa- 
sliionubly in England, and this was the first summer she 
liad been in Scotland since lier infancy. Although 
one so well born could not want friends, yet Emma, 
in the midst of riches and splendour, had long been as 
much to be pitied as the poorest orphan. Her heart* 
was by nature formed for every pure affection, but it 
had been locked up during those years, when the fountain 
of feeling flo#s with most force and clearness. Delicate 
health brought her to the Hirst, t^ breathe for a summer 
the air of her native hills—and being on a visit, for a 
few days, at the Manse, she now attended the Sacra- 
ment*at Holylee, and took her place among the hivn- 
blest parisliioners. ^fCarly duiJirig the service her eyes 
had fallen on Agnes and lucy, whom ^le saw to be 
mother and daughter. , JMichael’.s calamity she bud 
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heard spoken ofj and lier heart was suddenly touched 
with emotions of pity and admiration. Although there 
was little difference in their dress from that of their 
lowly equals, Emma Cranstoun saw at once about 
them a finer character of feeling and intelligetice. 
Her heart was interested, attracted, drawn towards 
the group by the cords of some invisible sympathy, and, 

I 

after the service was concluded, she told Miss Kennedo' 
that she wished to speak to her tenant, Michael Fo¬ 
rester. The impression which, unaware to them, Mi¬ 
chael and his family had made upon the young Lady 
of'the Hirst, was rendered still more favourable during 
that short conversation; and Emma /E^ranstoun, who hai 
scarcely ever before spoken to a cottager, because she 
had had no opportunities, was touched with a new de¬ 
light, on finding so much sense, grace, and beauty in 
those whom she had been taught to consider almost an 
inferior order of beings. Emma Cranstoun was but 
\iixteen years old, and Lucy was eleven, so that her 
heart yearned towards the child at every blush that 
mantled round her downcast eyes, and she said within 
herself, that she would, that very eveiiini;, pay a visit 
to Bracken-Braes. ’■ 

Emma Cranstoun, the Lady of the Hirst, was accus¬ 
tomed to follow all her inclinationvS, but these were uni- 
fo^pily innocent. Self-willed she no doubt waf, but 
her nature* was a hopj^y one, ah'd even her caprices 
were virtuous. Her heart nad been defrauded, by an 

e 

imperfect education, out of much that was the natural 
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dowry of youths but it bad received no taint of corrup- 
.tion. She had retained her simplicity in the midst of 
' false or excessive refinement, nor Iiad the hollow hy¬ 
pocrisies of those to whom the care of her early years 
had been committed taught her any unconscious imi¬ 
tation of artifice ojr deceit. ^The creature of impulse 
she indeed was, but her impulses were all instinctive- 
towards right actions and the society of the inno- 
* cent like herself. Of this kind was her strong sudden 
emotion of love l!o Lucy Forester. It might be call- 
*ed a mere whim—a sport or sally of the humour—yet 
who could look on Lucy's face and say, that to lovt it 
at siglit was eithV thoughtless or unre.asonable ? In 
the calm of the evening, therefore, Emma took with 
her a single domestic and walked up the vale towards 

A 

llrackeu-Braes. 

With a delighted wonder at its j)erfect neatness, or¬ 
der, and beauty, the Lady of the Hirst stood below the 
Plane-tree and gazed on the cottage. The enchaii'^ 
ment of heavenly music rose from within w'ith many a 
joyful swell, and many a pathetic close. She knew 
that the fa^iily were praising their Maker- -that this 
was the evening psalm. She titrned aside lier head to 
listen more intently—and her eyes fell upon the gold¬ 
en light of the setting sun. The pure c*vening air— 
the swalk up the vale—the whole solemn business of 
the day—and the ]fovelty of ^gll around her, tvorked up¬ 
on hcr»heart and .her im^iuatioii; and when the hymn 
ceased, Emma felt the tears 4n her cheek, and drew a 
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deep sigh of disturbed happiness. It seemed as if> 
since this Sabbath mornings a new life and a new world 
had been revealed to her^ and that before this evening she 
had known little or nothing either of her own heart or 
of her fellow creatures. 

Lucy was leading her father out to his seat below the 
Plane-tree^ to enjoy an hour of its dim shadow, before 
they all retired to rest, when she beheld the Lady of . 
the Hirst smiling upon her, with the most affable be¬ 
nignity. Father—^father, our Lady is here,” breathed 

Lucy in a whisper, and Michael turned respectfully 
towards the sweet voice of their visitor. Agnes and 
Aunt Isobel were soon of the party,^nd Emma sat off 
the osier seat beneath the tree, surrounded by her new 
friends, who regarded her with affectionate admiration. 
Agnes Hay was fair in her matronly serenity, and 
beautiful Lucy indeed was mth all her kindling smiles 
half subdued by baslifulness and humility, but Emma 
Cranstoun possessed that charm, which only high re- 
finement can give, and which is altogether irresistible 
and inimitable, when united, as in her it was, with 
simplicity as unaffected as ever belonged td* rural inno¬ 
cence in the most solitary dwelling. They say that 
the Cranstouns have ever been a beautiful family,'* 
whispered Aunt Isqbel to Agnes, “ but never surely, 
since they bore that name, was there a fairer daiigiiter 
of that house than that Id/ely imag^.” Then, seeing a 
slight hectic ili^sh on the lady s check, Agnes entreated 
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her not to sit in tlie dews^ but to honour a poor man's 
house with her presence. 

The conversation led insensibly into the cares and 
joys^ the pains and pl^^asures belonging to humble life. 
£i]Sna Cranstoun asked a great many questions^ but 
every sentence seemed to awaken her heart. Hither- 
to she had seen^ and qply seen poor men's houses^ and 
^ssed them by without a f|eling or a thought. She 
had seen the smoke rising froqi the chimneys in the 
t morning or evening calm^ and thought it beautiful^ but^ , 
as it dissolved in the air^ it was forgotten^ as if it had 
been a picture of an unreal thing. Now she looked 
-.^th intense interest on all the furniture of the farm¬ 
house^ andj homely as it wasj in comparison wjth the 
splendour in which she had always livcd^ she cojild not 
but feel how interesting and ap|iropriate it was^ and how 
true the character of every thing belonging to those 
excellent people was to their condition. Are ail- the 

families of humble life like this thought t]ic simple* 
girl ; if so, may I live all my days at the Hirst, and 
be a daily visitor among the cottages.” 

The sun h%d gone down, and there was now as much 
darkness as there would be during the whole night. The 
Lady of the Hirst, more than courteously, wished good 
night to Michael, Agnes, and Aun^Isobel; and happy 
indee€ was Lucy to walk by her side, part of the \wy, 
to the Manse. " Do^ou think,«iy pretty Lucy, that you 
could love me, for I wish that we \^re friends ?” 
Lucy was afraid to spe^k; the very thought of such a 
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superior being to herself calling her friend^ was more 
than the simple ^hild ciould for a moment* imagine. 

I 

But all the way back from the Manse^ beneath the 
moon and the stars, Lucy was thinking, in her delight, 
what she could do for that beautiful lady—how' she 
could serve her in any» way, however small, only to 
show her gratitude—^and, whei? she thought on that 
sweet smile, and still sweeter voice, addressed to her 
blind .father, Lucy felt* that she could die willingly for 
one so free from pride, so lovely, and so corapas*-> 
sionate. Agnes, whose quiet heart was yet ut all 
times filed with tenderest anxieties about Lucy, this 
night laid her head on her husbdtid’s bosom with 
assurance that her child had found a friend—^and that 
fair ifnd benignant Creature was before her in her 
dreams. ' 
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( IIAPTER XIV. 


m 

Littlk r rretliaii half of JMicliael Forester’s lease of 
twenty-one years had expired whenhe had lost his sight, 
and duriiijf the first despair of that deprivation he had 
*iiOiij»ht of giving up his Farm. But he soon felt that 
ther'» was no necessity for doing so—-and that with faith¬ 
ful assistance he could continue to pay his rent, ftnd do 
justice to the beautiful property he had so long culti¬ 
vated. That assistance he had found in William Laid- 
law, a nephew *»ftJie old childless couple at IMooredge. , 
All the braes had long been clear pasturage—the holms 
by the streamlet’s side were rich in natural soil and ge¬ 
nerous treatment—each inclosed field had been brought 
to sustain un&hausted its due relations of crop—the 
small coppice-woods, preserved from sheep and cattle, 
flourished amain with their oaks, birks, andhazles— 
while here and there among the hedgAows stood an Ash 
or an Blm of no mean growth, and casting 9 grateful 
shadow in the paston/ solitude, ^ow that nearly three 
years had elapsed since his blindness, Michael had 
every reason to believe rtiat Bracken-Braes still pre- 
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served its superiority over every other farm in tlie Pa¬ 
rish. r 

During these three years it was astonishing what 
progress Michael Forester had nj^e in that practical 
education which the blind pursue under the guidtfiice 
of nature. Indeed he had many a^id great advantages 
over the generality of men reduced to that condition, 
llisstrong natural talents ai^ deep natural affections lial 
all been genially cultured and cherished—so that from 
the first week of his affliction^ his mind and his heart 

_ I 

had neither of them been left desolate. Thoughts and 
feelings had been stored up against that evil day^ and 
the blind man felt strong in knowledge and in lov? 
His habits had from boyhood been of a thoughtful cast, 
and wlien the presence of the visible world was veiled 
from his eyes, his meditations only became more con¬ 
centrated—or rather more spiritual; but there had been 
no violent wrenching away or breaking off, and in an 

incredibly short time memory supplied the plai*,e of 

\ 

sight, and her images were substantiiil as realities. Ilis 
body and his limbs were powerful and active beyond 

those of most men; and he soon leameNl to plant his 

« 

feet on the ground without shrinking or timidity, and 
to walk along fearless of all obstructions. A hundred 
sounds unnoticed ^before were now familiar to him, each 
signifying something useful for the blind to kn^w. He 
by degrees observed lIWw all surtpuiiding objects modi¬ 
fied his perceptions. Measurements of relative dis¬ 
tances were unconsciously made in his mind every 

1 
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shorter or longer walk he took^ and paths liecame 
known to liim alone^ existing not to the eyes of others^ 

* but traced out by his ear and his touch. The stream 

could not wind its most noiseless way without his ear 

• • 

delecting the altered murmur over deep or shallow. 
He knew in a moment precis<^ly where he stood, as the 
gentle din of the tiny waterfall rose up from among 
hazles. The cawing of the rooks rising or falling 
^n his ear told him how far he w|is from the Hirst-woods 
—and he knew from the plover’s cry before he came 

* to the edge of the moss. Echoes, that others heard not, 
whispered to him the path in his solitude. The hollow 
ground-*-tlie acclivity—the bent—the lea—the light 
gravelly soil—-the heavy till—^the moss turf—^the hea¬ 
ther-patch—^the wet rushy flat—the stony upland— 
here and there a huge rock—or^an extended precipice 
—by help of these characters he reperused in his dark¬ 
ness the country around him that he had so long stu- 
aied with open eyes, and thus every month he heard and 
felt his way farther and farther among the braes, hills, 
and mountains. He soon found that his long stud* was 
indeed like a feeler, as old Sandy Paisley had told Jiim, 
and that it was really very part of<his existence. But 
it was not thus that all his practice had been acquired; 
for his gentle, patient, and devoted Agnes was for 
ever at^his side—or Aunt Isobel, whose lamp burned 
with a more cheerful ^low as th^ mist of yeats gather¬ 
ed round or Lucy led tlfb way with a dance and a, 
song, or hushed and silent as an *undisturbed lapwing 
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walking on the solitary lea. When alone, which he not 
unfrequently was, even at a distance from the house, 
he knew that the eye of God was upon every footstep 
of the blind, and, beyond all doubt, that very calami- 
ty itself brought wisdom. The creature was told br’n 
still small voice to throw^ itself upqn its Creator. 

In such a state of mind, what u blessing was such a 
wife as Agnesi What if a vain, light, unintelligent 
woman had been called upon to assist and comfort him, 
even although conjugal allcctiun had subsisted in her 
bosom! But here was a guardian being constsuitly 
near him, night and day, strong in peace, innocence, 
and piety. No stormy passion lind ever broken the 
calm continuity of her blameless life. Never had she 

I 

denied God or her Saviour by vain repining or wilful 
disobedience. Her Bi^ble had not been taken up casu¬ 
ally, giving unwelcome intimations that were neglect¬ 
ed in worldly cares, or that served only to sadden the 
heart with the touch of feelings too solemn and sacred 
to hold long alliance with mere earthly allectioik.. But 
in that Bible she had, from the dawn of reason, seen 
revealed a light that never was eclipsed by the clouds 
of this world. Let her read that book a thousand and 


a thousand times, not a single page ever beqaum weari¬ 
some on 'the repetition! To what state of the soul 
might not one or other of those touching Parables he 

V 

applied!' On evening of work-day alike as on that 

Ur 

of the Sal)bath, had he heart ever been open to 
that Sermon on tb? Alount! So that when her 
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blind husband was sitting by the lireside, that blazed 

with the old roots his own hands had collected^ and 

# 

Lucy working, or reading, or singing beneath the quick 
notice of Aunt Isobel’s eyes, while all the room was 
silent but the tick of the clock or the rustling 
noise in his wic]cc% cage of thrush that had never 
known liberty—at such an hour, in that hut, re- 
^orative and like a voice from above was the memory 
of those words, “ Blessed are^ the |>oor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven !” 

And during the tliree years of her hither’s blindness, 
liow had his Lucy shot up into a stately flower I t)n 
that disastrous da% in the Hirst-Wood she was but a 
child—now slie was the fairest maiden of all the hills. 
JMonth after month had Michael felt her head growing 
up beneath his hand—and he had not now to stoop so 
low to kiss her check. Her voice had lo^t much of its 
infantine tone—and was deepened into a mellow music. 
Free still were her motions in the open air as those of* 
the lawn at play—but she stepped about the house, of 
which she had now her own part in the urraiigments, 
with a blytlifoine carefulness; while at churc!*, she 
sat as perfectly composed Jind ^entive during tlie 
whole service as the oldest person. Her feelings were 
naturally quick, warm—almost impatient; and when 
left w^jolly to herself, Lucy might sometimes be way¬ 
ward and headstrong; hut wb^ any duty*called her 
to her father, then in a moSicnt she was hushed, like a 
lark that drops down suddenly Into its nest from the 
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sky when the shadow of the hawk is seen on the hill¬ 
side. Nor did Michael Forester deny to his Lucy any 
of the harmless pastimes suitable to her age. Each 

season had its holidays; and perhaps winter, with all its 

*<*' 

snow, gloom, and darkness, was to Lucy the cheerfulkrst 
time of all the year. Then she an^ the Maynes went 
for a month or two to the dancing in a barn near the 

I 

Manse, or to learn church-music in the village schou^. 
But above all the other festivals that came between their * 

I 

long intervals of homely life, tinging them with the hues 
of imagination, was merry Halloween. In that secluded 
gldn, the mirthful superstition of that night was felt to be 
prolonged almost from winter to winjxjr. Bracken-Braes 
was most frequently the chosen scene of the revels. 
The commodious kitchen was decked with branches of 

I 

the hawthorn, red with its humble fruit—and with the 
holly-boughs, cut without mercy, and in spite of all 
their prickles, to brighten the festivities. Then the 
easily excited spirit of childhood and youth threw all 
its feelings and all its fancy into the hazle-nuts chat 
cracked away from the ruddy embers—and many a 
pretty face, in vain pursuit of the swiipming apples, 
hung over the watcr^pail, with its long heavy tresses to 
be readjusted by the hand of some boyish sweetheart. 
Meanwhile the older people carried on their own con¬ 
versation by the chimney-nook—undisturbed by the 
noisy mirth that gave a happier flow to their own 
thoughts—and many a joke went round the circle—the 
wit of the lowly mind*that seldom lacks in its content- 
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xnent a strong trace of kindlinessi and wisely sports with 
. the hardships of the poor man's lifc^ 

Nor had that visit of the young and beautiful Lady 
of thcf Hirst been th^. last^ by at least a hundred^ dur- 
those few years at Bracken>Braes. Emma Cran- 
stoun's heart had rdbeived^ on* that Sabbath, an impres¬ 
sion which was never,to be effaced. Not without great 

injustice could it have been^aid that the iimocent girl 

f 

had not, before that day, been a Christian. For, in 
the midst of all the vanities with which her steps had 
been surrounded, she had never been a stranger to 
place of worship, nor unacquainted with her Bible. 
But the* influence *tliat ought to have been prevalent 
and abiding, had been but partial and transitory*; that 
book had been taken up only at formal intervals of time 
far otherwise occuj)ied ; and tlicf Sabbath-day not more 
than decently observed, stood by itself uucommunicat- 
ing with the week, so that a pious spirit had still to bc' 
rewakened and renewed- Neither had the lifoshe had 


been constrained to lead frequently stirred her best 
liuman affections. But as soon as her eyes had been 
opened to the knowledge, however limited, of humble 
rural life, she beheld before her wants that she could 
supply, sorrows that she could assuage, evils^that she 
could avert, and joys that she could increase tenfold ; 
while, ^henceforth, all the precepts of christianityf 
either of will or deed,^eemcd to «all upon her for obe¬ 
dience and practice. * She had carried the beauty of her 
presence into every house ^ri the parish,—her charities. 
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under the advice of Mr Kennedy and Michael Forester^ 
had become every see son more effective,—and happy were 
all, rich, independent, and poor to sec that, on those 
errands of real religion, the lad^-whom all loved had 
drawn new health from the pure gales of heaven—tffat 
all symptoms of that fatal malady^had left her cheek, 
and that Providence, under whom she humbly served, 
had bidden her own native hills breathe into her bosons 
a stroller spirit of life.^ 

And where, during all those years, was poor forgot¬ 
ten Mary Morrison, Lucy’s earliest friend ? Had all 
their affectionate thoughts towards each other, ns they 
had often sat in the same plaid, in the moors and mos;^- 
es, passed away like the sounds and the shadows of 
that solitude ? Had Lucy lost in her pride, iioav that 
she was a guest even at the Hirst, all her more tlian 
sisterly love for meek Mary IVlorrisoii in that lonely 
hut \vith her stern father ? No, Lucy learned other 
lessons from Emma Cranstouii—and she who had been 
Mary’s helpless friend in their infant days, had now be¬ 
come her benefactress. For she had ventured to speak to 
the Lady about Ewebank ; and Abraham^Morrison, with 
whom the world Imd gone hardly, had got such a re¬ 
duction of his rent, and such remission of arrears, that 
he had not only kept his head fairly above water now, 

out, which was a great admission from him, ackn«wledg- 
« 

ed that he had reasoir lo be coiiU uted. Lucy's love for 
alary was *he same as ever—there was no inequality 
in their condition—although Ewebuuk Avas indeed a 
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fur poorer place than Bracken-Braesand while 
Mary showed^ by her whole behaviour^ that she thought 
Lucy far her superior in all things^ besides her beauty 
in wlpch there was none indeed to compare with her in 
bath parishes^ yet Lucy^ true to the bliss of former days^ 
and without even ^he shadow of change^ saw in Mary 
the very perfection of sense and sweetness, and with the 
|amc open and yearning heart as ever, as she came from 
visiting the Lady of the llirst, turned away up the 
narrow birchen-glen of Ewebank, and by the ingle, or 
oil the brae-side, whispered away a few happy hours 
with Mary Morrison. 

'' Oh, 'Lucy, dear," said that humble creature, as one 
day they were sitting in their plaids on the hill, do 
you know that I dream so often of my mother, that 
sometimes 1 think it must be lier ghost that visits me 
in my sleep. She seems to weep—although not like 
one of us mortal creatures—and asks me if I am happy." 

IIow very young you must have been, Mary, when^ 
your mother died ! Eor I never saw her—bat has she 
aye the same face in your dreams ?"—'* Aye—Jjucy— 
aye the same white moiirnfu’ face slie wore when 1 
used to sit upon lier knee. I remember it just as wee! 
;is if she had been buried yesterday. My father was 
not at home the day she was taken away. *Oh ! dear ! 
Lucy—how my father looked and groaned for mon^is 
—perhaps a year—after her death. Do you ken, 1 
diniia think she win vcrj> liappy—my father is unco 
severe—sometimes—and if it were iia lor you, Lucy, 
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1 wud sometimes maist wish myself i’ the mouls. But 
when I think that surely we twa will be freen’s a' our 

r 

daySj then I canna help singing by myself or being 
cheerfu* as the morning.”—Aye—sure enough— 
Mary—our love will never die—and long as Ave b 2 - 
have ourselves well, the Lady oi^^the Hirst will be 
our friend. But, look—^iVIary—the sun is going fast 
fast down—farewell^—^farewell.”—Oh ! dinna be lang 
o’ coming to see me again,’^ said Mary with tears in her '< 
eyes, '' and above a’ things, dinna think that 1 lo’e 
not my father. O, Lucy ! when my father smiles—or 
even when his countenance is Avithout a frown—^my 
heart beats as if I could gang up^<a,nd kiss iiim—and 
after a’, every ane has his ain way, and my father 

O 

has his—^there is nae reason to think he does na like 
me his only bairn, and when 1 was in the wanderings 
o’ that fever, lie Avas, I am tauld, sairly distracted." 
The two innocent young creatures parted on the hill¬ 
side—Lucy towards a cheerful home, filled with com¬ 
fort, peace, and affection, Avhere blessings oAvaited he. 
from every voice and eye, IMary Morrison to a hut, per¬ 
haps silent and solitary, or overspread wkli the gloom 
of a parent’s countenance, Avho hncAv not how to look 
kindly in his affection upon his only cliild. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Lucy Fobester's fifteenth spring was now dawn- 
* ing upon her beauty, and although she had sometimes 
brought the tear to her mother's eye, and awoke Aunt 
Isobel's •sfiort-lived;^ displeasure, by childish indiscre¬ 
tions and forgetfulness, yet amidst all the allowable 
levities of girlhood that occasionally led her into little 
acts of disobedience wilful or undesigned, one single 
instance of unkindness or neglect to her fatlier had ne¬ 


ver been laid to her charge. Often and often had she 
refused making up parties of pleasure with lier play- ' 
mates, because he might expect her to take a stroll 
^vith him to a neighbour’s house, or into the quiet pas¬ 
tures j and nq|t unfrequently, when on the very eve of 
some rural festival, she found that i# was right she should 


remain at home, the loving child had done so, not only 
without murmuring, but with a proud delight. Her 
childh<^ocl was now over, or nearly so; and her father. 


knowing tliat she wt^s approaching the verge of that 
season wl^n all life would insensibly appear to her eyes 


covered with a different colour,* and when her affec- 
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tions would be liable to wounds from many causes that 
to her had as yet no existence^ felt an anxiety for her 
sake taking hold o^his very heart, and almost disturbing 
his sleep. Our happiness,” he would sometim.es say 

• r 

to Agnes, ''has been too perfect to endure much longer,” 
and he began now to be unhappy .whenever Lucy was 
out of hearing. 

At the Manse there had lived, for about a twelvf- 
month, a youth called. Edward EUis, the son of aii 
English gentleman of fortune, who had been an in¬ 
timate friend of Mr Kennedy. He was now nearly 
seH^enteeii years of age, extremely handsome, and an uni¬ 
versal favourite over the whole parish. Edward Ellis 
was a boy of fine talents, but his mind had not yet 
taken kindly to books, and, although not at all defi- 
cient 'iii the common scholarship of that early period of 
life, all that he knew had been learned almost intuitive¬ 
ly, for his heart lay in those pursuits that brought him in¬ 
to immediate and free intercourse with his fellow-crea¬ 
tures. He rejoiced to accompany Mr Kennedy on Iims 
walks or visits—and thus he had become quite a fami¬ 
liar guest at the firesides of the cottagers, and at none 
more so than that cf Bracken-Braes. He was not, of 
course, without the romance of that season of life, and 
Lucy Forester was the Queen of his Fairy-Land. 

The love of Edward Ellis, however, was not such as 
to break his slumbers, destroy his appetite, or sicken 
him with Ills amusements. On the contrary, he slept 
as soundly as any cotter after a day’s darg, ute heartily 
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at all his meals^ and few good days past by in winter or 
, spring, that he was not on the hills with liis gun, or on 
the banks of the river with his angle. His day’s amuse¬ 
ment/however, three times a-week, terminated, some- 
h5W or other, very luckily just at the gate of Bracken- 
Braes. Most happy were tl|cy to receive the noble 
boy at all times, and Micliael’s spirits, it was observed, 
rere always raised by his animated, open, and intelli- 
*gent conversation. If all riqh people, all ladies and 
gentlemen,” thought Lucy, "are like Emma Orans- 
toun and Edward Ellis, how happy must life be in 
the palaces of great cities!” * 

Lucy was not o^jten from home when Edward Ellis 
called there, but when she chanced to be so, she felt 
something like a disappointment. She never went now 
on an errand down to the vi-Vage, a dozen hamlets 
bearing the name of the parish, that she flid not, un¬ 
consciously, entertain a hope that he might be angling 
within sight, or meet her somewhere in the neighbour¬ 
hood. She had never thought much about her own 
beauty, till slie overheard Edward Ellis praising it in 
M'arm adinireiion ; and, from that time, Lucy Forester 
would stand a few minutes at hei*mirror, after she had 


arranged her 'simple dress, and, perhaps, return to it 
again to alter a ringlet over her forehead. 

Th^ quick eye of Aunt Isabel saw, but without any 
pain, the attachmen^ of their syicere and ifticorrupted 
hearts. It was a delightfu^dreaui, that would, of itself, 
pass away, and yet leave no woi/nd behind. In another 
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year^ £dward Ellis was to return to England^ and the 
image of Lucy would then seem to him like that of some, 
shepherdess of whom he had read in a pastoral poem— 
while Lucy, happy in the hum^e enjoyments spread 
around her feet on the floor of her father’s cotta^^ej 
w'ould let him depart for ever to the land of his nativity^ 
nor send after him, when a month was gone, more than 

a tender wish for his perpetual welfare. Yet tha 

^ _ * 

thoughtful old lady, ini praising Mr Edward Ellis, al¬ 
ways took care to speak of his depafture from the glen 
as not far distant, and probably for ever; at which 

O 

times, Lucy would give something almost like a sigh, 
and kept her eyes fixed pensively Ai the groubd; but 
the in^stinct dream soon deserted her imagination, and 
she would break out a-singing in her happiness. 

There was a little waterfall of singular beauty, about 
half a mile from Bracken-Braes, just half way down 
the stream to the Manse. The green hills closed in 
suddenly upon some low rocks that lay quite across the 
stream, so that the waters parting in two nearly equal 
divisions, poured over in separate cascades into the pool, 
while between them rose up a natura^ pillar, from 
whose base sprung ^ few weeping birch-trees, and a 
single mountain ash. About a rood of grass-plat was le¬ 
vel with the sleeping waters below, and down into that 
solitary, but always cheerful place, a sheep-trpck led 
along one Siide of the brae. An old decayed Yew, co¬ 
vered entirely with ivy, anti called the Howlet’s Nest, 
stood within reach of the sprav that kept its mantle in 
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perpetual verdure. Here Lucy bleached tlie garments 
she brought from Bracken-Braes^ and here Edward 
•Ellis was fonder of angling than in any other pool 
on all tiie water. Undesignedly, but fortunately, had 
it'lKcomea Trysting-Place to these youthful lovers. 

There arc often d‘ays before February has closed^ 
that come down unexpectedly and without warning from 
heaven, with a delightful summer feeling that is not 
Exceeded in softness even by tjie balmy June. On 
such a day, Lucy and Edward found themselves toge¬ 
ther beside the Ilowlet's Nest. Will Lucy Forester 
give Edward Ellis a lock of her hair, to keep for the 
sake o’ tlie *bonniest 4^ssie in a’ Scotland, when he may 
be wandering afar off, perhaps in a foreign cou^itry, 
away beyond the seas ?”—Oh! me, Mr Ellis,” cried 
Lucy with a beating heart, '^are y^^u, indeed, going away 
from Ilolylce never more to return ?” and tears she 
wished nut to reveal, in the sincerity of her innocent 
affection trickled do'wn her cheeks, from which the 
rose-leaf colour had in an instant vanished. “ No—no, 
my sweet Lucy, not for another year at least, and that 
is a long long ,time, is it not ? with many montli^ of 
long summer days, and many months of long winter 
nights, it is hard to say which the happiest.” Lucy 
felt relieved from a deadly feeling; fpr a year, to lier 
young imagination, did in truth appear an almost un-* 
bounded time ; and since Edward Ellis was not to leave 
Holy lee for, a whole year, shfc*was again nearjy happy as 
ever. Edward took one of her rich'auburn ringlets that 
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hung over her templeH^ and while Lucy stood still in 
her joyful tears, he fastened a little gold brooch on her 
bosom whose beauty, like that of the white lily, was* 
alike fair in shade and sunshine. ** Now, Luoy, sing 
mo one of Burns’s songs, aiitl, if you please, let if be 
* To Mary in Heaven.''' The happy girl at once com¬ 
plied, and, while Edward Ellis laid his hand upon her 
shoulder with all the tenderness of youth, she suug 
that beautiful hymn to the melancholy accompaniment 
of the lonesome waterfall. 

Isaac Mayne, the scholar and poet of the Vale, came 
down the foot-path, and stood before the pair, just as 
Lucy was singing, for the last ti/lie, the pathetic line 
that pommences and closes the hymn. Isaac was sever¬ 
al years older than Lucy—about seventeen—but hav¬ 
ing been in Edinburgh for successive winters, and when 
at home buried in his studies, he had not been much 
at Bracken-Braes since she had been a mere child. 
Isaac Mayne, however, under silent and shy habits 
concealed strong passions, and wliile he seemed to be 
giving all his intellect and imagination to the study of 
books, he had yielded up his heart tet violent human 
emotions. He hati all along resolved, within his own 
heart, that Lucy Forester should, some day, be his wife; 
and the flower wj^xs growing, he thought, in its solitude 
cto the perfection of its nature, without any cyp but his 

its consu^miate 
time, durii^g the last sumiher, he had lookcckon Edward 
Ellis with a jealou§ eye—and now that he had left 


beauty. Some 


capable of discerning 
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Edinburgh for a single holiday^ he came upon him 
standing almost in an embrace with his own Lucy Fo^ 
•rester. Pride—^rage—shame—jealousy and grief all en¬ 
tered his heart together, and mere boy as he was—^in- 
• deM what else were they all but children—the same 
pangs rent his 1)reafiti as ever ^fove manhood into insa¬ 
nity or death. His pale cheek became sallow—his dark 

« 

eres flashed fire—he thrust his hand fiercely through his 
^aven locks—and his frame, that hud been feeble from 
his infancy, shook as in a slight convulsion. He scarcc- 
*ly spoke, but passed by frowning and sullen, and dis¬ 
appeared down the narrow pass, as if on his way to 
the IMaii'Sc. Lucy >jivondered a little at his abrupt 
manner, but said that p(M>r Isaac Mayne was ruining his 
health and spirits by too deep study. Edward Ellis 
saw the truth, and with the prid^^^of a successful rival, 
laughed at the rude scholar, and said, I hope Isaac 
will not drown himself fur love.” 



CHAPTER XVI. 




“ CoMKj Lwcy/' said Aunt Isob^:!, “ lay down your 
knitting, and give us a lilt, my lassie—any air you like 
—for your father seems drowsy I tliink—your mother has 
not said a single word for at least t0ii minutes—yourself 
have^bcen mute as an image ever since you took that 
net into your hand—^and not a soul can I get to con¬ 
verse with me—this dull dreary work, and that per¬ 
petual drive of blashing sleet against the panes is 
enougli to deafen one’s very life. Come—^my boniiie 
bird—{ji’e us something heartsonie.” 

It was a genuine Scottish March night, wild as in 
winter. There had been a keen frost all day, ami the 
wind had almost amounted to a hurricane. It had, with 
the fall of darkness, become more fitful, and there be¬ 
ing a sort of thaw, a thin wet snow-shower had for 
liours be*en whiryng about the glens. Only the week 
•before, and there had been many gentle appen|;ances of 
Spring. * The gooseberry bushes were green in all 
the gardens—the hawthoin hedges had begun to bud 
^ —here and there tht early willows had put out a few 
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yellow blossoms to the chance bee—^the forenoon sun 
.had wakened the insect-world—aiyl the angler had 
* been seen walking down the stream. But now the 
waters were again sjieeted with ice—^both rivulet and 
tarn ; and the pale aspect of the skies had foretold that 
the shepherds would soon haye work to do up among 
the hills. The noise without doors had made all si- 
l^t within;—^but Lucy^ always ready to waken from 

ft 

her short reveries^ dropt her netting at Aunt Isobel's 
request, and laying her folded hands on her lap, and 
fixing her large soft hazle eyes on the floor, with her 
head and all its clustering ringlets tenderly inclined 
towards 'her father, who roused himself from his half 
.slumber, and turned his 'face upon his child, spiling 
even ns if he really saw her beauty brightening in the 
blaze of the kindled Are—she hummed a few low sweet 
uncertain notes, and then richly and simply as the 
(rrey-Linnet warbled one of her father’s favourite 
Ballads, the Gaberlunzie Man— 

The wind blaws cauld from Donought-head.*' 

The small audience sat mute for a* few moments at the 
close of the air, and Lucy had again taken up her work, 
when Michael said, " 1 hear a foot at the door—no 6a- 
berlun^ie man, I warrant—^for now-a-days they keep 
better under cover on wild nishts—and the beggar 
takes his zuppcr comfortably by the ingle in the small 
way-side public-house, if no cotthr has taken him in— 

K 
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it will be one of the Raeshaw shepherds that have been 
down at the Ford^ looking after the early lambs. Has. 
he gone by without stepping in .^~No—that’s a stran- * 
ger’s rap—and it sounds as from ^ feeble hand.” * Lucy 
sprang from her stool by her father’s knees—but Aunt 


Isobel was before her. Stand oUt o’ the draft o’ the 


door^ ye delicate thing/’ and then she opened the door 
but a little, for the blast came down the 
tempest. " Pity me—who are you that faces such a hur¬ 
ricane ?—Come in—come in,” and & figure in a tatter¬ 
ed dress, covered with cranreuoh and icicles, but in no 

I 

haste to enter, came at last reluctantly forward on the 

« 

floor, while Aunt Isobel shut the ddbr against the snow 
that h^d been drifting into the middle of the room. He 
muttered a few indistinct words to Isobel’s reiterated 
questions, who and what he was ?—and seemed as if 
he was not altogether in his right mind, although per¬ 
haps it was only the inclemency of the night that had 


glen in a vefy 


benumbed his senses. 


But Michael—the blind man—whose ear was liner 


than the mole’s—rose from his chair and advanced to¬ 


wards the stranger. What! are you in auld man— 
said ye ?”—" Aulddt in sin and iniquity than in years.” 

It is mjjr brother Abel—as God liveth and deal^th * 
mercifully—it is* my brother Abel.” The staff fell 
from the frozen hand, and Abel was \ipon his bvother’s 
bosom. Agnes and J^bel gazed upon the wretched 
man, but fqr a while thef recognised him*iiot—that 
ghost-like being could not b^^ the laughing and blythe 
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Abel of Dovenest! But Michael feared not that it was 
^his brother whom lie held to his •heart—for faint, 
broken and feeble as that voice sounded, it was still 
t^ same voice that he*had heard for so many years in 
that quiet garden. Lucy, who now and then had 
heard her uncle’s name, but pl^onounced as the name 
of one assuredly in hisigrave, looked on the figure be- 
:^re her almost with fear, lUqi one risen from the dead ; 
but, as she touched his withered*hand, cold as the ice, 
love and pity arose within her for her father’s brother. 
Never before had Lucy seen her father weep—^and in 
his tears t^erc was something so awful to her young 
heart, that she shed none herself, but stood in perfect 
silence, a little aloof from that meeting. • 

They now saw through his utter wretchedness all 
that remained of the Abel o^ other happy days- 
Though he was cold to the touch, and quite frozen, 
yet he never shivered. His body was forgotten by 
him, and his mind, that mind once so quick and*bright, 
so full of fancies for the young, and feelings for the 
old, overflowing with resources ftw ^ery season—it 
was now manit^stly worn out, impaired and shattered. 
He scarcely returned his brother’s embrace—his eyes 
looked around bewildered and mistrustful—ani^ he said, 
“ Are n<^ you IMichael Forester thftt lived once at 
DoveneSt ? If so, then hear me, Michael, for I am your* 
brother Abel, who ruined you alliliy forgery, yet turn 
me not out*of your door till the storm is over—Where 
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is the old man^ our father^ for I see him not, and per¬ 
haps he is dead ?”o 

A bed was soon made by the fireside, and the wan¬ 
derer’s head was on the pillow. ••Long had it be*en, no 
doubt, since the squalid beggar had lain on such a place 
of rest. Many years wef^ at last over of houseless want 
that now had no record even in 'his own darkened me¬ 
mory. But there he now lay apparently in peace, with 
the snow-white sheets carefully folded round him, that 
had been woven from their own few fiax-ridges, and 
spun by old and young hands in the long merry winter 
nights, when, alas! Abel was wandering far off and un¬ 
known ! Fourteen years and more had passed since 
he had parted from them in fear and danger at Dove- 
nest.* And who, thought Michael, can count the ago- 
mes, the diseases, and the despair of all the hours, 
days, weeks, and months, that crowd themselves into 
so many unbefriended and homeless years ? 

O, ■ Michael! what means that look about your 
eyes ?—What is it that I heard about you at a house 
near the mouth of the glen I lost my sight by 

lightning four years ago, brother, but I feel small loss 
of my eyes now—yet would that for a little while I 
could seormy Abel’s face once more.” Remembrances 
of old times nov^ seemed to be crowding in upon his 
mind, but every word he spoke showed how* indistinct 
and confused they nil were; while, of what he saw, 
or of any thing connected with the present condition of 

10 
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the family, he asked not a single question, just as if his 
powerless^ understanding had submitted itself entirely 
*to a dream. Much they wondered how he had found 
his way hither—^where he had heard of them—and, 
aDove all, from what region had the wanderer come. 
Some instinct seemed to have led him unawares to 
Bracken-Bracs, for it was plain, from his wandering 
looks and unconnected words, that Abel knew not, for 
any continued length of tirne, ^ what quarter of the 
world he now wasf nor whose fireside it was at which 
* Providence had given him that bed of rest. 

Perhaps there had been times, when anger had A- 
teredintoMichaers^eart, thinking on all the ruin which 
his brother had brought upon him, times too, when all 
anger had utterly ceased, when he had not only recon¬ 
ciled himself to the belief of Ab^Vs death, but felt that 
it was better so, and that he did not even wish thtt 
he were in the land of the living. Then had come 
years almost of forgetfulness, and the blank of oblivion. 
Michael had never ceased, not perhaps even for a week, 
to think of Dovenest, and his father, and his brother. 
But that was (^e real living, innocent, and happy Abel; 
the brother of these latter years wat nothing else but the 
image of a dim and disturbed dream. But now, from 
lands, perhaps beyond the seas, and at the exf>iration of 
so maqy years of rueful banishment, had come the brq- 
ther, whom he had so tenderly loved, to all appearance 
a dying m^in. Well.was it for IVlTchacl that he did not 
see his brother, for although yet*a youilg man, his hair 
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was quite greyj and all his features shrunk and fallen^ 
like the face of old age. That voice told a mournful tale 
to the blind man's hearty but stiU he could not image 
before him such a sight as Agnes^ Isobeb and Lucy 
now beheld lying on that bed. He thought of Abel, 
changed, weari<id, and worn ; bu<^ they saw the very 
ghost of Abel, swathed as it might seem in its wind¬ 
ing-sheet. 

Abel refused all sustenance—and lay almost without 
speaking a word quite motionless on the bed. But 
warmth and rest were sustenance to him, and sleep 
wiis coming to his aid. The Psalm was sung in a low¬ 
er key not to disturb him—^but^he was yet awake, 
and the voice of Lucy, like tliat of an angel from Hea¬ 
ven, was singing to his car forgiveness and peace. La¬ 
den ^vith guilt, as was the wretched man, yet in our 
Father’s house there are many mansions—all of them 
happier and more blessed than the most untroubled re¬ 
cesses of any earthly household. 
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CllAPTEft XVII. 


Am. anger, grief, hope, and despair, regarding his 
brother Abel, had long past away from the heart of 
Michael Forester. And now, after fourteen years'ab¬ 
sence, which had b|;cn looked on as tlie separation of the 
grave, the two brothers, who had always loved one aii- 
uthor so well, slept ^vith only a thin partition between 
their ]»eds. Michael could hear his brother’s disturbed 
breath during midnight. They sat again at the same 
board; but Abel's mirth and merriment had long been 
at an end; he scarcely ever opened his lips. Ingenious had 
he been with his cunning hands at all manner of work 
out or in-doors, making his very amusements contribute 
to his toil ; a^id then, in hours of perfect leisure, no 
musical instrument had ever ccjpie wrong to him— 
he made them all discourse, and acquired skill was 
put to shame by native genius. But all* these ac- 
compl^hments that had enlivened Dovenest for ^ 
many years had long deserted their masteiv—the very 
remcmbrjj^nce of tlielii no more abided in his brain- 
all n us weakened in his miiuV or utterly decsiyed ; 
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and it was plain to every one^ that if Abel survived^ 
nothing could restore the powers of his memory and 
intellect. But let Providence spare him even thus^ and 
an asylum was prepared for liim in his brother’s house 
at Bracken-Braes. 

During the whole of April, and jn towards the mid¬ 
dle of May, Abel lost and regained strength of body 

every twenty-four hours. " Had he come a year earlie/ 

• 

to us,” often said Michael, ** we could have saved his 

life.” Nature within him struggled to survive, for the 

heart and the mind of the unfortunate man felt the change 

that had come over him, and would fain have remained 

« 

among so many images of peace and' repose, after such 
weary and rueful wanderings. Sometimes, now decently 
and comfortably clothed, he wandered by himself into the 
fields, with eyes still watching him, and sitting down 
on some sunny bank, remained for hours motionless, 
like a shepherd watching his flock. When in the warm 
afternoons the family took their meal beneath the 
Plane-Tree, there Abel was seated among the rest» 
and to a stranger’s eye his face betokened nothing dis¬ 
tressing, nothing but a placid melancholy, for the fea¬ 
tures were still remaikably handsome, and preserved an 
expression of intelligence which was no longer within the 
mind. More than once since May-day, on which there 
had been a small Festival, he had been observed to 
weep, and Agnes thought that a good symptom, for the 
tears sejemed to flow on account of something that was 
fast coming more distinctly into his memory. And 
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true it was^ that Abel's mind gradually became less 
and less qbscure. But as his faculties g;rew stionger^ 
*his bodily frame grew weaker and weaker; and final¬ 
ly, he fisked leave to remain in his bed, saying, that he 
had heard a voice calling upon him from the other 
world, and that he wished to jirepare himself for de¬ 
parture. 

•When it was seen that the bed on which Abel lay 

I • ' 

was soon to be a death-bed, there was not around it 
much outward denfonstration of grief. It even seem¬ 
ed best that it should be so, for he had run his race, 
and sorely wearied indeed was he, now that he had 
reached the goal. «lbittle—nothing could be done by 
skill—every thing he desired by affection. The neigh¬ 
bours knew his state, and came no farther than the 
door. Mr Kennedy alone crossed the threshold. Abel 
lingered in this way, sufifering no sort of pain, but 
smitten motionless for several days, during which Mi¬ 
chael never left his bedside. He gathered ^up each 
sentence—each word that the dying man articulated 
often at long intervals, and bound them together into 
affecting meanings. Both brothers were grateful to 
God for the wonderful restoration t>f Abel to his sound 
mind. It was impossible for any mortal man to be 
more truly penitent and contrite, nnd seeing around 
him nothing but countenances full of love and forgive¬ 
ness, he could not but believe in^he mercy of his Ma¬ 
ker. Albhis knowledge of the Bible revved with his 
restored power of memory—and he was told, that great 
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as had been his sins^ he might hope for the salvation 
Heaven offered to all believers. He seemed to hold 
his eyes fixed for a long time on Lucy^ and then life ‘ 
left his lips so quietly^ that it was not till his brother 
lifted up his hand that they perceived Abel was amofig 
them no longer. The silence of the house was rather 
more hushed than before—that was all—and they who 
had loved him so well dried up their tears. Abel he>i 
been in foreign countries^ and driven about the wide 
world by land and sea. They buried him in a quiet 
nook of the kirk-yard of Holylee—and before the next 
Sabbath^ there was a stone at his head inscribed with 
Ills name and age. Rumours therr had perhaps been 
amon^ the firesides about tlie character of the dead 
man; but fifteen years bring oblivion even of great 
deeds and noble triumphs—and except his own family, 
there was not one at Abel Forester's funeral who knew 
what he had either done or suffered. 
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CHAPTER .XVIIL 


In about a weelff after the funeral, Michael received 
' a letter from England, the contents of which he imme¬ 
diately communicated to the family. Abel had told 
him, a fbw days bt9%»re his death, that he had joined 
his wife, Julia Mansell, at Ambleside, soon af|er he 
had left Dovenest—that she had died there in child- 
bed—and that he, alarmed by»the hue and cry that 
had pursued him even to that retired village, had iied 
to Liverpool, whence he had escaped as a soldier in a 
transport then sailing for the West Indies. This child, 
of whom he had never since heard, he left a few days 
old in the Poor-House. Michael Forester had MTitten 
to Mr Colinsov, the Vicar of Ellesmere, whom Mr Ken¬ 
nedy slightly knew, inquiring if •any thing could be 
heard of such an infant—and he had now received an 
answer, that Scotch Martha," as^ she had been al¬ 
ways qalled, was living, and servant to a cotter in his 
parish. 

Nothing was ev(*r done hastily, or witlyiit due pre¬ 
meditation, at Bracken-praes. *Some communication. 
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however^ there must be made^ and that right speedi¬ 
ly, with this orphan girl. As the servant of a small 
cotter, in the nortli of England, no doubt, ** Scotch 
Martha'* might very probably be. and continue to be 
very happy—but it was Michael Forester’s duty, and 
his strong desire, too, to know*^xactly the condi¬ 
tion and character of his new-found niece, and then to 
judge what ought to be done fur her in future. Whiit 

I I 

is there, thought Michael within himself, to prevent 
me from going to Ellesmere, and ascertaining precisely 
from Mr Colinson, the Vicar, what is my line of duty 
on this occasion. The resolution was no sooner sug¬ 
gested than formed. 1 will talre Agnes with me,” 
exulti,ngly said the blind husband aloud, and see if 
in all the houses of Westmoreland, Lancashire, or Cum¬ 
berland, be they the houses of cotter, tenant, states¬ 
man, vicar, or esquire, there be any maid, wife, or wi¬ 
dow to be compared 'with my own Agnes Hay/’ 

When this plan was first laid before Aunt Isrbel, 
she declared most explicitly that both Michael Forester 
and Agnes Hay were mad, and that such would be the 
opinion of the whole parish, if they were seen carrying 
it into effect. You without your sight, my dear 
Michael, and my daughter there, delicate as d house- 
lamb, to think o’ venturing by yourselves away into 
the woods, and lakes, and mountains, and wilderness¬ 
es of a strange land ! Order the lassie to come down 
here to Brafken-Bracs—are no you her unci 3, and has 
not the power o’ her dead father devolved into your 
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liands ? Order Scotch Martha down.” But ere long. 
Aunt Isobel began to see the mat^j^r in a somewhat 
'different light, and to speak with less decision. " Why, 
my dear Aunt/' said ^ichael,'' would you grudge Ag¬ 
nes Hay one single marriage jaunt in fifteen years ? I 
took her with me oil our marriage-day from Sprinkeld 
to Dovenest—not a quarter of a mile, as you know—• 
aftd from Doveuest I brou^t her to Bracken-Braes, 
not very unlike a soldier’s wife en a baggage-waggon— 
not above three of four times has my Agnes been as 
far as Lasswade to see her old friends there, for they 
have been good enough to visit me here—and you 
know how she has Ivmained like a shadow by my side 
since that day in the Hirst-wood. Well, then, (}o you 
grudge her a jaunt to the land of the English Lakes, 
which people say are so beautiful, and of which Agnes 
Hay has a soul to see the beauty, aye to see it, and feel 
it too, although she may use but few words, and these 
of a calm kind But, pity me, Michael, i||’s a long 
long journey, my son—and are you sure our Agnes is 
able to bear it ? If you think so—and if you will both 
be happy travelling together into merry England, then, 
Michael, all I say is, go-go—aftd God be wdth you 
till you come back to Bracken-Braes.” 

Preparations were busily set a-gokig for their depar¬ 
ture. Lucy had at first longed to accompany her parents 
into England. To the imagin{yj|on of one^ who had 
never been more than eight or ten mil^ from home, 
that long travel seemed, like aif adventure in a tale. 
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Fain would she have flown away from Bracken-Braes 
to that far-oiF coiwtry, on the wings of youth and joy, 
to return again ere long, like a bird that, at evening, 
comes back from the cultivated* T'alley to its moorland 
nest. But neither her father nor her mother had said 
a word about taking he:* with them ; and besides, her 
heart told her that she must remain with Aunt Isobel. 
Beconciled, therefore, wit|iout one murmuring thought^^ 
to what could not well be called a disappointment, Luv;y 
set herself, with all her heart and* soul, to get every 
thing ready for the journey. Her needle had no rest 
from morning to night. Up with the lark was Lucy, 
and never down till after the night-hawk. Aunt Iso¬ 
bel WRS busier than any bee; while Agnes herself, who, 
in her gentleness and composure, seemed idle to unob- 
serving eyes, sometime was acknowledged, at the close 
of day, to have put through her quiet hands fully as 
much work as both together. For Aunt Isobel's fing¬ 
ers were but feeble, cheerful as was the old lady's ^iilk, 
and Lucy was off her seat a hundred times a-day, look- 

m • 

ing for that wluch was not lost, undoing, or doing over 
again, what was already done, and, in thi& confusion of 
her happiness, making progress by many little circui¬ 
tous pathq. followed because they seemed to be so much 
shorter, so that sometimes she could not help laughing 
dt her own mistakes, and, throwing down hei^work, 
would trip out into t> ’i sunshine, .and observe whether 
the skies loeked settled for fine weather during the 

t 

journey to England. 
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Michael Forester had held several consultations with 
William Laidlaw, Mr Kennedy, andt Jacob Mayne, on 
all that was to be done about the farm during his ab¬ 
sence. • For even to JVIichael, the prospect of being 
away perhaps a fortnight or three weeks was accom¬ 
panied with some liftle anxiety. He had always con¬ 
sidered himself iibsolul^ly necessary to all their on-go- 
about Bracken-Braes. ^The very crops he almost 
feared would not grow after his departure; and he 
thought the sheep *and lambs on the hill-side would 
miss the blind man who used to walk quietly amon^^t 
them uqth his staif. But all these important arrange¬ 
ments were made— W. orders, oral or written, deliver¬ 
ed and understood—and now, by sunrise, on a beauti¬ 
ful June morning, Mr Kennedy’s taxed cart was ait the 
door, drawn too by his strong sdber steed, and driven 

I 

by Alexander Ainslie, one of the sons of the Soldier’s 
Widow, an urchin who had been about horses from the 
time he could crawl, and although only fiftcei^ never¬ 
theless an expert and cautious Jehu. 

Lucy and Aunt Isobel accompanied th,o travellers to 
the very end of their own valley. As they passed the 
Manse, there were Mr and Miss* Kennedy to wish 
them, for the twentieth and last time, a happy parting 
and return, while the latter handed up to Agnes a 
basket full of choice viands, lest provisions should be* 
scarce in the barren p^ts of Engla^i through which she 
understood they were to pass ; and Edward Ellis, who 
w'as going to angle, as he said at any rate, down the 
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Htream, leapt up into the vehicle beside Lucy^ and 
away drove Ale:(ander the Great in his pride amidst 
many gazing villagers. At Broomyside-toll there was 
a partings with a few tears and.piany smiles—Ulichael^ 
Agaea, and Alexander, to distant Ambleside—Aunt^ 
Isobel, Lucy, and Edward Ellis, to near Bracken- 
Braes. 
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CHAPTER 'XIX. 


Not a single adventure befel the humble travellers 
all the way from Bracken>Bracs to Ellesmere. The coun¬ 
try through which they passed had not much beauty 
of any kind to boa^lm>f j yet Agnes^ seated by the side 
of her husband^ thought it often exceedingly beautiful, 
and described to him all she saw with affectionatp ani¬ 
mation. Michael Forester hadf mure than once^ been 
in the North of England^ and a few words from 
Agnes made him understand clearly where he was 
between stage and stage. He often turned.his face 
towards the different scenes^ in the vividness of re- 
coUection^ and seemed just as much as Agnes to en¬ 
joy the calm iSHght weather of June. There were se¬ 
veral friend^* houses by the wayj where they received 
all due hospitality; and, after crossing the larder, the 
neat way-side inn, with its front vfhite as snow, and 
sign h&ging perhaps from the branch of an old Elm* 
tree, that stood in thc^ircle beforr^^he porch, was cheer- 

fully entered at the close of evening, and found to exhibit 

» 

in its interior almost all the comfort, quietness, and re* 
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gularity of a private dwelling. The equipage of our 
Scottish travellers was far from contemptible, to say 
nothing of their own appearance, which was such as 
to ensure respect everywhere-r-while their driver be¬ 
came more dexterous and dignified as they advanced 
into England, and would fain, db various occasions, 
have entered into competition with gigs and post-chaises, 
which he could not see splashing by, without a flourish 
of his whip, betokening a sense of conscious superiority, 
were he to put Sampson on liis mettle. The object 
of their journey was a right pleasant one, and they had 
left their home strong in its guarded innocence; so that 
there was something delightful to them botli, thus to 
be at> a distance from it, and their spirits rose almost 
to the level of those more youthful emotions of happi¬ 
ness that they had experienced atDovenest, when not 
a cloud had past over their wedded life, and when every 
sunrise had brought a new day of brighter or deeper 
enjoyment. 

" Oh ! beautiful indeed !” exclaimed Agnes, moved 
beyond her ordinary composure; most beautiful!” 
when, from the hill of Orresthead, she beheld Winder- 
mere, and all her sylvan isles, lying without one breath 
of air, beneath the sunlight and tlie blue marble firma¬ 
ment j What a depth of peace in that resplendent 
water! What quiet pastures encircling the small re¬ 
tired lAys 1 Never ^ jifore had her eyes fallen on such 
verdure as crowned these hanging groves, and wood's 
tlfiat seemed to cover the hilL even to their very sum- 
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mits ! The houses tooj how sweetly liidden in hollows, 
or revealed on eminences rising ove^ the little vallies, 
with here and there an old noble tree flinging a wide 
shadow over the opejji. ground that lay covered with 
sunshine! All apparently the dwellings of comfort 
and independence I * Agues tl^n thought of Bracken- 
Braes, and its solitary jpastoral valley, where she knew 
aRhost every single bush, and every linn that murmured 
over its shelving rocks—the few houses too, from Rae- 
shaw down to the^ Manse. Holylee seemed to be a 

I 

reality—the scene before her a vision and a dream. But 
now a beautiful girl, about Lucy's age, past by with a 
cheerful kdutation, ^d the heart of Agnes leapt within 
her, for she knew that, at this very hour, Lucy and 
Isobel were sitting, according to their tryst, under the 
Plane-Tree. 

Michael Forester had long been perfectly happy in 
his blindness, and no more wished that he could see, 
than any other person wished to discern object;^ beyond 
the horizon; while Agnes, knowing his complete resigna¬ 
tion, seldom or never felt very unhappy now for his 
sake. But of they proceeded along the banks of Win¬ 
dermere, she could not help shedding a few tears for 
her husband. The beauty was of such a ^delightful 
kind, that as it entered into her spirit^ she wept to know 
that it*existed not for her Michael. Why should shl 
gaze on that heavenly region in f^yjlfish and unpartaken 
delight ? * But her husband turned towards her with a 
smile and said, Tell mt when the lake is hidden by 
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a wood, not unlike the Hiri^t, and with here and there 
a grove of larches^ now doubtless grown into .good trees 
since I saw them planted twenty years ago, for tliat is 
Calgarth, the al)ode of Watson, t^e defender of Christi- 
anity against the Infidel, and a name, therefore, vener¬ 
ated by the firesides ove^ all our own Scotland. Humble 
people, like us, my Agnes, whoi, pass by his gates, may 
well give a ble§sing on his^venerable head, for he has se¬ 
cured to many a |>oor man his belief in his Bible, and 
that is bestowing charity on the human race." Agnes 
wiped away the idle and transient tear, for what mattered 
it that woods, rocks, and lakes were all veiled from her 
husband's eyes, since at all timer> his soul could com¬ 
mune with solemn or cheerful thoughts, and although 
deprived of the sight of men’s earthly habitations, knew 
how to meditate on their immortal destinies! 

As their journey was drawing near a close, Michael 
and Agnes began to feel a stronger interest in its ob¬ 
ject, and to converse earnestly about their ./rphan 
niece, to whom they were about to become parents. In 
that conversation, even Windermere had entirely es¬ 
caped the notice of Agnes, and, on looking towards it 
once more, it was gone—and Alexander Ainslie had 
dismounted at the foot of a steep rocky hill, up which 
he observed it would be prudent for them all to walk. 
t)n descending the other side, they found themselves 
in a glen, and Agnp" said to ^ichael, that she sus¬ 
pected they were within half-a-mile of the \ icarage of 

A 

KllcHiiiere. 
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The party from Scotland had been expected at the 
Vicarage the night before, and the Vicar had now saun« 
*tered down the lane with his daugkter Ruth, some¬ 
what vnpatient for tjieir arrival. He knew their char- 
acter from Mr Kennedy, but now that he beheld them, 
he could not help being struck with a feeling, even 
stronger than that of respect, on their very first appear¬ 
ance. There was a humble dignity in the demeanour 
of the Blind Man, that almost ijnpressed hir Colinsoii 
with awe, while theJbeauty of his wife, which was no way 
’’impaired, only softened and shaded by years, and the 
perfectly lady-like gentleness of her manner, cameujlbn 
him altogether ^by j^rprise, for of that he had heard 
nothing from the good Minister of Holy lee. Greetings 
were iiiterdianged, and, in a few minutes, Michael Fo¬ 
rester and Agnes were introducj^d in due form to Mrs 
Colinson, and seated in the Vicarage. What was its 
external appearance— how many windows it had in front 
•—whether it were thatched or slated—had it a porch or 
no porch—^whether it were sheltered by trees, or gave 
its roof to the sunshine—Agnes had been too attentive 
to their kind ||ost to observe ; only she thought there 
were high hawthorn hedges, with hollies intermixed 
all the way from the gate to the house, and that she had 
seen, close at hand, an enormous Tr^e, which, from its 
barkle^ and involuted trunk, must surely be a Yew o{ 
many centuries. * 

The best preparation had been ^nude for mutual re¬ 
gard between those, who,^ in a very few hours, felt for 
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one another what may well be called friendships It 

is not easy to tell what qualities of conversation are 

most winning or impressive in early intercourse, or’ 

why they are so—a few sentences, often giving us a 

higher opinion of the speaker’s moral and intellectual 

powers, than any sentiment contahied in them would 

seem altogether to justify ; while frequently most ex- 

« 

cellent talk fails to make us esteem very highly the 

* 

person exhibiting himself, and leaves us in the belief 
of his being, after all, but an ordinary'^and in no way very 
delightful character. Long before sunset, all hearts 
within the Vicarage were touched with the kindest im¬ 
pressions, and Michael felt proud M the conviction that 
his Agnes was already loved and admired by the whole 

family. Of himself he did not think ; but Mr Colin- 
# 

son, who was merely a»8ensible and good man, without 
any pretensions to scholarship or talents, was much af¬ 
fected by the Blind IMan’s superior character, and list¬ 
ened with more than respect to the plain eloqui.ace of 
his speech, for it deserved no other name, and to the 
strength and soundness of all the thoughts that came 
from him with that easy afid natural flow peculiar to 
minds familiarised to early habits of reflection. The 

Vicar had a son too, just arrived from Cambridge, where 

* 

he was a student cf two years standing, and the intel¬ 
ligent and well-informed youth perceived that, even in 
his own scholastic acquirements, he might not be greatly 
superior to tjiis Scottish peasant. But this was not Mi¬ 
chael’s thought, for he lightly .esteemed the little know- 
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ledge He had been able to acquire in youth, and to retain 
without loss in his blind years—and he doubted not that, 

* in a few days, he would receive much instruction from 
the Cambridge scholar. 

Just before twilight ** Scotch Martha," who had been 
sent for to a cottage about two miles distant, came to 
the Vicarage. Agnes saw in a moment that her features 
lB)re 0 certain resemblance to those of Abel. The great¬ 
est kindness was shown to fhe .Orphan—but there was 
no extravagant display of feeling—for Martha seemed 
cheerful and contented enough—was apparently in 
good health—and did not exhibit much emotion infher 
first inlferview witl^her relations. Her manner, how¬ 
ever, was simple and pretty enough as she dropped Ag- 
nes a curtesy,—a smile was in her eyes that shone with 
something of the same keen light that had belonged to 
her father's,—and although her dialect was not wholly 
intelligible at first, either to Micliael or Agnes,, yet 
there was a kindliness in the tone of her voice that • 
was pleasant, and seemed to bespeak a character of 
cheerfulness, alacrity, and contentment. To the ques¬ 
tion, if she thought she would like to go to Scotland, 
Martha answered instantly, with little or no thought, 
that she would like it very well,—^r the young crea¬ 
ture had no very strong or tender ties tolind her to 
her present place, and was plainly not only willing, but 
eager to go any w'here, however far off, with those who 
addresstti her so affectionately, and who^ very appear¬ 
ance assured her, inex^rienedd and ignorant as she 
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that they M'ere good people. Besides^ had they 
not come from a distant country merely to see her-—a 
poor orphan } And was not she about to have a father 
and a mother P 

’ 1 

Never, during all their fifteen years of wedded life^ 
had Michael Forester and his Agnes lain down to rest 

f 

more perfectly happy^ than they did this night at the 
Vicarage of Ellesmere. 
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CHAPTEA XX. 


The Vicar and*his wife soon made their visitors ac- 
quainted with the history of their niece. Poor Scotch 

Cl 

Martlia had passed the first eight years of her life in 
the poor-house of Avibleside^ a miserable establishment 
indeed, where little attention was paid either.to the 
bodily or mental wants of the paupers, and where idle¬ 
ness, vice, and disease were seen in their most squalid 
and loathsome union. The child had been removed 
from all this wretchedness into a cotton-mill, where 
she was bound an apprentice ; but the banlqruptcy of 
the proprietor liberated her along with many other 
pining pale-faced creatures, after two years imprison¬ 
ment—and Sl»)tch Martha then became the sole ser¬ 
vant to a very iioor couple, carriei^ between Ambleside 

# 

and Hawkshead. In that hard but healtiiy service 
she had now been four years, with \%ry small wages no 
doubt,*and scanty fare; yet the pure airs of Heaveh 
had been constantly flowing abon^ her, and the orphan, 
for whom few or none greatly cared, had notsvithstanding 
been happy in the quick and strong spirit of youth, which 
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is in itself happiness^ and so tenacious of life that it will 
not be stilled but .m the very grave. To have been re¬ 
duced to such a condition as that of poor Martha^ would 
have broken the heart of many a c^ild; but Martha had 
never known abetter^—and was reconciled to all its hard¬ 
ships and privations. She had beed always accustomed 
to much indifference or neglect^ for she was alone in 
the little world in which ^ she lived, and while every 
one else had brothers, or sisters, or near relations, Mar¬ 
tha had none, and also knew indistinctly, although with¬ 
out pain, that there was meanness or shame in her birth. 

I 

Yet nature had not suffered her heart to be very sorely 
depressed. Some kind attentions ailii met with occasion¬ 
ally, and these she treasured up in her memory vrith a 
keenness of gratitude proportioned to the rarity of their 
occurrence, often repaying the slightest civilities by the 
warmest affection, and looking on those as her friends 
who had only perhaps spoken kindly to the orphan on the 
road, or on the footpaths as she was bringing fuel fr«.m the 
wood or moss. The old couple, in whose service she lived, 
were extremely poor, and wholly uneducated. Their 
sole endeavour of mind and body, in tlfis world, was 
—to subsist. Th^ were by no means without religion 
—but it ryas a religion received passively—its usages 
observed decently from long custom, and even so observ¬ 
ed not without a blessing—while their knowlettge of 
the Bible, as neithej: of them copld read, was imper¬ 
fect and confused, and had been, previous to the time 

4 

Martha came to live with them, acquired entirely from 

10 
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the church senrice. Martha herself had been at the 
.free-schopl for a month at a time^ now and then^ when 

* she could be spared from her work—but her education 
had been small ind^e.d^ and, in that slavish condition, 
there was no time for reading any book. Yet on the 
Sundays, when dressed in course clean garments, ai)d 
mingling with decent people at church, the hard-work- 

iRg and neglected orphan no doubt felt something of 

* . P . 

the sacred influence of Divine Worship—and every 

month, as she was growing up to womanhood, had learned 
unconsciously more and more of her duty to her Maker. 
The misery and vice which her eyes had been madb to 
witness *Juring toi^ong a childhood, were all utterly 
forgotten—and narrow as the sphere now wasjsf her 
thoughts and feelings, Scotch Martha was at least a 
harmless creature, and under such tendance as she was 
now about to receive, likely enough to turn out an ami¬ 
able and intelligent young woman. 

Michael Forester lost no time in settling matters 
with the cottar in whose service Martha lived ; and it 
was agreed that, after their small harvest, which would 
be over in a*week or so, and a few other trilling mat¬ 
ters, she should accompany h^ relations to Scot¬ 
land. So Martha continued, without any unnecessary 
visits of interruption, at her usua^ toils, the severest 
of which were now light in the foreknowledge ^f 
a speedy termination to her servitude. She was al¬ 
ready qftite a changed creature—^bold^r and more 
free in all her looks, spiles, and motions—the chains 
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she now wore galled not at all^ for in a few days 
they were to be thrown aside^ and she herself to be 
taken as a daughter into her uncle’s family. Yet long 
habit had attached her even to that severe and solitary 
life^ and she now and then could almost have sighed to 
think that she and the old people ’vere in a few days 
to part probably £»r ever. Cheerfulness and joy^ how¬ 
ever, were Martha’s chief companions now*—and she 
longed to be in Scotland^ of which she had read in those 
songs andballads that spread through adjacent countries 
a certain knowledge of each other’s customs and charac¬ 
ter, and true as they often are to nature, are felt and 
understood among all the varieties a^ differences of pro¬ 
vincial life. It was soon known too that Scotch Martha 

•1 

was come of a respectable family—and all the neigh- 

r 

hours round were pleased that so industrious and harm¬ 
less a girl should have been so providentially rescued 
from the uncertain evils of an orphan condition. 

Martha had not many leisure hours during any se .son, 

% 

and this was with her, perhaps, the busiest time of all the 
year. Yet, now that she and the old people were to 
part, she must leave them a few keepsai:es, that the 
sight of the trifles might sometimes recal to their minds 
her who had shared their poverty. Out of her '' sair- 
won penny-fee,” she purchased a few articles of wear¬ 
ing apparel, and sat up an hour or two longer after her 
work to leave them fit for use at her departure. On 

t 1 * 

looking back ^ver the four years she had lived in their 
hut, nothing rose to her recollection but their small kind- 
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nesses, and her own most cheerful hours—their anger, 

. or neglect, or severity, were idl forgotten. They were 
both too exceedingly old—not much less than fourscore 
—and, perhaps, theu; Jiext servant would not be so at¬ 
tentive to them as she had'been, and leave more hard¬ 
ships on their age* Martha Jcnew that she was going 
to live with her own relations, and could want nothing; 
^and, therefore, besides those keepsakes, she determin¬ 
ed to give the old people backdier last half year’s wa¬ 
ges* As her necessities disappeared, the orphan felt 
her nature becoming every day more kindly, and she 

began to do what she had never done before, to took 

• • 

with the pleasure|«f hope into the years yet to come, 
and to feel that Providence, perhaps, intended ]ier for 
a life of happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Michael and Agnes were now positively domesticat¬ 
ed at the Vicarage. They had become perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the ways of the family—and quiets re¬ 
gular, industrious, and not ineleg^/it ways they were, 
admirably adapted to preserve that competence which 
the inmates knew so well how to enjoy. Agnes de¬ 
scribed to her husband, when they were alone, all the 
beauties of the habitation—^its slate-roof with so many 
irregularities which were all seen, on the slightest at¬ 
tention, to have each a meaning, use, and character of 
its own—the tall round chimneys surmounted with the 
blast-breaking slate-flags, and rising up almost fantas¬ 
tically through embowering trees—^the j^rch, itself a 
parlour, with its nid^e-seats, and outwardly overgrown 
with roses^and jessamines—^the hollies and laurels fet¬ 
tering among the bther shrubs whose beauty lay more 
in their flowers than leaves—the smooth-shorn circular 
lawn in front with ^s central dijd-stone—^that prodi- 
^ous Yew, ander whose shadow the kine were milked 

i 

-—the stately Elra-^grove with its rookery, a pleasant din 
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•—the tops of woods seen in the distance, and the soft- 
blue misty-light floating all betweei^the meadows be¬ 
longing to the Vicarage, and the rocky or verdant 
mountains that encircled the glen, and showed a dif¬ 
ferent outline, under the changes of the atmosphere, 
many hundred timeS between the morning and evening 
sun. Michael knew t|ie scene, from his wife’s descrip- 
jiSh, almost as well as if ht^saw it, and with a smile 
said, he hoped Agnes would not’forget Bracken-Braes. 

^hey were not allowed to forget any one thing they 
had left, for Lucy, although she had never written a 
letter in her life before, now sent them long dispatch¬ 
es full of news abo|> all that was stirring in the par¬ 
ish. These epistles, written in the true conversation¬ 
al style, when read to Michael, brought Lucy cl(rse to 
his side; and as they contained no secrets, they were 
given to the perusal of the whole family, one after the 
other; for Agnes was proud of her Lucy’s accomplish¬ 
ments as a pcnwoman, nor had she any reason to be 
ashamed of the natural strain of sentiment that ran 
through them from beginning to end. Our Lucy— 
Mrs Colinson^had the best education, 1 may say, 
from the time she could speak-r-lor her father taught 
her every thing himself before it had pleased God to 
take away his sight—^and ever nnce %ne she has been 
constazftly about his knees, so you may all ken whaf 
advantages our Lucy^has had ab<^e any other girl of 
her age. * 

Only a fortnight or thr^ weeks i^, and those now 
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SO affectionately disposed towards one another, and so 
happy in each other’s society, had been mutually ignorant 
of the existence of the two Families! Why need friend¬ 
ship, although a sacred plant, lye of slow growth ? No 
doubt its flowers are not all disclosed, but under the in¬ 
fluence of tears, which iK?e to it like the evening dews— 
and if tears were all that were wanting to the friend¬ 
ship of the Foresters aijA Colinsons, they were soop 
supplied—^for Agnes Had been unwell for a couple of 
days, having exposed herself, it was thought, too much 
to the mid-day sun observing the merry work in the hay- 
field, and now lay in a low but oppressive fever, of 
which the symptoms became dail^^toiore alarming, till 
her nedical attendant, Mr lanson, at last pronounced 
her to be in imminent danger. 

At the beginning of his wife’s illness Michael Fo¬ 
rester had behaved with that calmness and composure ac¬ 
cordant with his character. But no sooner had Mr 

I 

Colinsop. intimated to him something of the truth, than 
it seemed as if he had spoken to a different man. That 
grdve and resigned demeanour was in a moment chang¬ 
ed Into the wildest distraction. While hiS features grew 
rigid in his agony, he clasped his hands together, and 
turning his sightless countenance towards heaven, he 
uttered a short prayer for mercy. The big tears roll- 
^ down his cheeks, and he groaned aloud without any 
restraint. It was net possible for any human heart but 
his own ^ know what^ his love was to his Agnes. It 
Jmd pleaip^God to destroy liis eyesight, but eveii the 
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first troubled days of that affliction bad been calmed 
by the piety of bis wife. Love, afectioDj gratitude, 
•and reverence towards her had been accumulating in 


his he^ for several dark years, till now Agnes was to 
him the being that kept in care its very pulses, and with¬ 
out whom it would fiease to beat. Was Agnes indeed 
to die ? Dreadful are^th]^ judgments, O Lord 1“ And 
th) strong man fell down Uj^n his face, deprived of 
sbnse and speech. When he aVoke to a sense of the 


condition of Agnes, that fit of passion was in no degree 

ubatbd. Religion itself gave him no power over his 

misery, and he confessed to them all that his spirit was 

in rebellion'against G;^, and could not submit to his 

* 

terrible decrees. Where, now, was the merit of al?his 


previous Joy and delight had been graci' 


or impatience. Bu ^ 

^ Ml*.' 

feith, was willing to ac only 

Maker, M t» lift «P » tke heaven. 

anothei :„dgm®t! At that hour to 

now hlaek wA torta‘ J^g 

will was weighed m t e ^ ^ 

for he thought that he ^ On- 

offered to the nawt »f ^^^5^ leml to di«iWf 

happy tortals * ^ Him w**® 6*^ **“ 

blessing m thw - 
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may come to know that even into the deepest wounds 
those affections eun suffer^ there is a Divine hand 
that can pour a balm that flows in the fountains of 
heaven i 
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CHAPTER XXII 


* Ca£J 5 Ri''uiiN£ 8 B aud tranl^ui^ity had reigned in and 
about the house ^t Bracken-Braes during the wh(de 
m^th of June. The spirit of Michael Forester had 
seemed to preside during his absence; and for the 0tst 
week after the departure of her parents^ not unfre- 
quently had Lucy looked up when a shadow came to 
the door^ half forgetful that her Father was away, and 
expecting to see him enter and lay down his** staff. 
Loud and merry was the murmur of the Plane-Tree, 
where the hill and the hive-bees met in miiltitudee> re¬ 
gardless of each other among the honey-dew, and Aunt 
Isobel and Lucy, according to agreement, sat below 
it at stated times every dayjs that Michael and Ag¬ 
nes, when fa^ off, might th^ they beheld them in 
that pleasant shadow. Oftener, jierhaps, than usual 
did Edward Ellis come now to the house; at least so 
thought Aunt Isobel; and, indeed, Jie oould^t other¬ 
wise see Lucy, for many were the injunctions her moy 
ther had given her never to leave the old Lady long by 
herself, apd the affectionate careatdlre never eared to go 
out of the gate at the end of th& avenue. 
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** You never go now to the Linn—>my dear Lu¬ 
cy—^perhaps, for any thing you know, the Howlet’s- 
Nest is gone. What would you say to find the old Yew 
destroyed, and all its bright ivy ? Do—sweet Lucy— 
take a walk down there to-morrow evening—^you can 
easily make an errand to the Man'^e—nay, I will tell 
a white lie, and say to Aun^lsobel, that Miss Kenne¬ 
dy wishes you to drink tea there. Mind now—^my 
beloved Lucy—do not mane me unhappy—I will not 
leave the Linn till the first star. But there comes 
that everlasting Aunt Isobel.” Slight as was the fault 
of t^iat stealthy assignation—which, indeed, Lucy had 
not, except by her silence, agreed to hold—slic felt as 
if detected in doing something wrong when Aunt Iso¬ 
bel looked into her face, and no doubt saw its beauty 
overspread with many innocent blushes. Edward Ellis 
felt he had spoken a little disrespectfully of the good 
old Lady, and set himself to make amends by his plea¬ 
santest courtesies. There was a charm in the g aceful 
boy's manners which never was lost on any one—young 
or old—below that roof; and when he rose to go. Aunt 
Isobel even pressed his stay. But Edwud giving one 
anxious and hopeful Jook to Lucy, took his fishing-rod, 
and disappeared. 

When t6-niorro\y evening came, great was the strug¬ 
gle in Lucy's mind, whether to go or not to go to the 
Linn. She remembered the serious injunctions of both 
her parents never to'ieave Aunt Isobel in th^ouse by 

r. 

herself—but Uie white lie had been told—the long 
^ 11 
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summer evening was wavering by dewy and calm—^that 
siiUj which in another liour or so i^ould be setting, was 
indeed a golden sun, and so were the clouds that lay 
ov^ the golden e^yr—the stream as it went gliding on 
towards the Linn, seemed to murmur on her to accompa¬ 
ny the music along its banks—and she thought of Ed¬ 
ward Ellis leaning, perhaps, at that very moment 
••against the Yew-tree, and almost angry at her non-ar¬ 
rival. Surely there can betiio great harm,” thought 

Lucy, " in my just going to tell him not to wait any 

• 

longer, and singing to him ' Auld lang syne,* or the 
^ Flowers o* the Forest.’ ” So Lucy put on her bonnet, 
feeling "notwithstanding her slight disobedience, that 
while she loved Edward Ellis, her affection would only 
be for a month or a year when he would be gone for 
ever, but that she belonged, in\}eed,to her father and her 
mother, and would live with them contented and happy 
all the days of her life. 

She was standing at the door looking at the sun that ' 
now shone right over the Caim-Craig, when, to her sur¬ 
prise, there were Mr Kennedy and Edward Ellis com¬ 
ing up the fwenue. They bade her good evening with 
more serious looks than she had ever observed before, 
and her heart sunk, she knew not why, in an indistinct 
foreboding of some evil. Mr Remedy immediately be¬ 
gan \o speak to Aunt Isobel about their distant friends, 
and opening a letter which he said he had just receiv¬ 
ed fro» Mr Colinson, informed them ti^t Agnes was 
far from being well,—indeed that she had a fever, and 
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that her husband^ not without reason^ was unhappy for 
her sake. He the]| read the letter aloud^ and Lucy 
could not but know that the life of her mother was in 
danger. She heard it with a pang of conscience, ,and 
in spite of Mr Kennedy’s calm voice, and hopeful ex¬ 
pression of countenance, wept in a of fear, pity, and 
grief. Nay—nay—Lucy—not weep so," said Ed¬ 
ward Ellis, with a cheering tone; ** the fevers in that 
country are sharp and severe, but not dangerous—not 
often fatal—your mother is in God’s hands—and do not 

I 

fear—^Lucy—^but that she will recover." But every com¬ 
fort ^as wasted npon the terrified child, and she look¬ 
ed in vain for encouragement to Aunt Isobel; • whose 
face had undergone a dark change. Mr Kennedy and 

c 

Edward remained about an hour in the house, and Lu¬ 
cy, who accompanied them a little way down the vale, 
whispered to the latter with a sob, '' O! Mr Ellis— 
Mr Ellis—can you meet me to-night at twelve o’clock 
—aye, at midnight at the Linn?" and she retired v sep- 
ing to the house. 

Aunt Isobel did all that affection and pity could do 
to comfort Lucy—but all in vain—they w^re able, in¬ 
deed, to say the evexvng-prayer, but it was with sore 
distress—and they at last retired to their beds. '' You 
had better ^eep witjb me to-night, my dear balm," but 
Li^cy said she would rather lie in her mother’s b^, as 
she had done since they went away—and that Aunt 
Isobel need not com^ to her during the night, unless 
she called upon her—so by the dim summer light each 

1 
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went to her own room. But no sooner was every thing 
still in Aunt Isobers room, than Lucy, who had never 

* undressed herself, rose silently as a ghost, and taking 
a few garments in basket, stole out of the house. 

Truer than any maiden to the trysting hour was Lucy 
at the Linn ; but 4:here Edward Ellis was before her, 
and received the weeping girl with all the soothing 
fendness of a brother.* Oh! now, the time has come, 

* Mr Ellis, w'hen you can p?ove, if you have any kind¬ 
ness for poor Lucy Forester. My mother is dying far 

a 

ai^ay, and my blind father is at her death-bed. Ever 

good to us all have you been—and now 1 beseech you, 

in the name of the ^eat merciful God, and the Son of 

God, that you will help me to get to the place where my 

parents are, far off although it be, mair, indeed they say, 

than a hundred miles." Edward stood in amarement 

• «■ 

and said nothing. Oh! Sir ! if your ain father were 
dying, you would no lang be here, and puir ignorant 
creature as 1 am, you cannot love your parents better 
than do 1 mine—so, tell me-—tell me how *to get to 
England, and 1 will pray for you to heaven morning 
and night aS|long as 1 am in life." And Lucy drop¬ 
ped upon her knees, and held up to him her clasped 
hands in an agony of supplication. 

Edward Ellis tried to raise h^r gently from her 
kneeling posture, hut Lucy se^ed rooted to the ground* 
Then lifting her eyes to heaven, she said with a calmer 
and clearer voice,~^^ O Thou tlftt dwellest far above 
the moon and stars, take pity on me, and save my mo- 
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ther from death!” and in the hush of the great heavens^ 
it seemed as if the child heard a merciful response 
given to her prayer. > 

*' There will be no darkness to-night—Lucy—-for 
to-day was the longest day in all the year—and the 
morning will soon come upon thf moon and stars. 

i 

Cheer up—^my sweetest one—and brother and sister as 
we are, we two will travel southwards together throu^ 
the openings between ^thd hills.” Away they went' 
side by side over bank and brae; jeind Edward El¬ 
lis, who as a sportsman knew all the hill-country well, 
to t£ie very English Border—determined to lead Lucy 
to the point where he knew, at a stated hour, a con¬ 
veyance would be found for her to Penrith. No wea¬ 
riness affected her limbs—the passion of grief carried 
her lightly over the ha^s in the moss—over the stoney 
torrents—and the steep heathery hills—no more tired 
than a fawn feeding during the night hours—and at 
sunrise, many a clouded mountain lay between 1 ^r and 
Bracken-Braes. She, poor fugitive, felt now that she 
had made her escape from Aunt Isobel, who never would 
have suffered her to go, and that she was ^indeed on the 
way to her dying mother. Even hope began to rise with 
the bright morning-light, and as her feet brushed yet 
unfaltering over the dews, she faintly smiled in the 
fi^ce of her guide, and in her gratitude to him, felt al- 
most an assurance that her mother would yet recover. 

They sat down toother on the tVirf beside % hill-side 

V 

spring—and Lucy needed no ^her refreshment than a 
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little of that purest water. But Edward left her for a 
few minutes^ and running to a hut on^the edge of a birk 
coppice^ came back with some barley-bread. “You 
may rest yourself here—Lucy—for an hour or two, or 
Oven three—if you choose—for we shall even then be 
in good time at the^nii, on the Great North Hoad, and 
I will not leave you till I sec you in safe hands." Lucy 
her trust in him, just as if he had been an angel 
Vhom she had seen come dowja from the sky—^lier 
plaid had been brought with her—^tlie noble-hearted 
bojT folded her up in it with gentle hands—andmadeher 
lie down by his side below the shadow of a grey moSsy 
rock, thalf, like a canopy, covered a bed of smoothest 
herbage. Lucy, although slie had not known it, was 
wearied with her flight of more than twenty long Scot¬ 
tish miles, and fell asleep with her hand laid in ils in¬ 
nocence almost upon her benefactor's breast. Edward 
put aside the golden ringlets and kissed her forehead, 
and then he to<i fell into a slumber, but still conscious 
that his arm was over Lucy Forester. 

In an hour or two Lucy awoke, and starting to her 
feet,looked ro^nd as in a dream. But the thought of her 
mother made all plain at once-r-ovQjr moss and muir they 
again pursued their journey—-and in good time reached 
the place wrhere their walk was to ^terminate. Lucy 
receive^ her instructions from Edw^ard, who knew, 
well—boy as he was—all the Lake-land, and she put 
his memoyandum-bwk: into her bftiom. I will get 
back to the Manse before nighv—Lucy—if I should 
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have to hire a horse out of the work-held—what will 
the good people at Holylee and Bracken-Braes be 
thinking has become of us I left a slip of paper* 
in Aunt Isobel’s Bible, telling what I intended to do> 
and begging her foi^veness—and there she would be? 
sure to hnd it at six o'clock this mpming.” 

f 

No less magnificent a vehicle than his Majesty's 
mail now drove up in style, and'while the horses weie 
baiting, Edward Ellis .looked in and beheld two per-' 
sons asleep, and two half-awake, ^e opened the door 
—and without ceremony lifted Lucy up—but strdiig 
opposition was declared by the most pompous of the 
somnolent gentlemen, thus disturbed in his ideal world, 
by the intrusion of a human face like that of Lucy 
Forester. An old-maidenish Lady, with a somewhat 
sour expression, seemed disposed to join the leader of 
the opposition, but first looking at Edward Ellis, and 
then at Lucy, her features relaxed into a benevolent 
smile, and she seemed willing to endeavour t( make 
room for\hem both—a young man, in a naval uniform, 
Btopt the fat whig's mouth with a harmless nautical 
oath—.and Edward Ellis committed Lu^y to his care. 
'' Aye—aye—youngs gentleman—^1 will see her safe to 
.harbour—whether sister or sweetheart." Edward 
knew Lufy was .safe—and had just time to shake 
hands with the tar who bore bravery and kindness 
in his weather-beaten countenance, when the guard 
sounded his bugle, dfid off flew Luhy Forester, of Brack¬ 
en-Braes, in a carriage drawn by four blood-horses. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lucy had been mommitted to the charge of a man 
whoVould have gone through fire and water—nay, who 
had done so-*—nor thought anything of danger—to save 
the life of a human feature in jeopardy. Mr Mar¬ 
shall was a Lieutenant in the Navy, and his ship hav¬ 
ing come into Leith Harbour, for repair of damages 
sustained in a gale in the Nor^-Seas, lie had taken 
the opportunity of wheeling off for a week t<» Iiis fa¬ 
ther's house on the banks of UUswater. He 8(M)n heard 
poor Lucy's story, and having learned the value of 
home-feelings on the great deep, he felt the strongest 
compassion for his pretty little friend, and did all he 
could to assuage her affliction. Lucy felt us if the 
whole world were kind to her, andii allowed herself to 
believe in the offered comfort. In a few hours she 
could even listen with interest to Mr iftarshairs 
stories ^kbout the sea, and once or twice almost joined* 
in the laughter of the other passengers, when the jolly 
tar became! amusing .in his anecdofts. maids do 
not in general stand high ^n public estimation, on the 
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score either of urbanity or tender-heartedness ; but this ' 
may be a populnr delusion, and certainly, in the pre¬ 
sent case, Lucy had good cause to love the sisterhood. 
For this elderly Preston Spinst^’ess was as tender to¬ 
wards her as if she herself had been the happy mother 
of many children, and on parting^with her at Penrith, 
late in the evening, when Lucy was to leave the coach, 
gave her the present of an English Prayer-book,®iii- 
scribed hastily with both their names.—Lsetitia Bair- 
stow to Lucy Forester, God have her always in his holy 
keeping.” 

Lucy showed Mr Marshall the instructions she had 
received from Edward Ellis. All right—all right, 
my bonnie lassie, but you are not afraid, are you, to 
trust yourself with me No, Sir, I will trust my¬ 
self entirely to so gowl a man. You know where I am 
going, and from where I have come.—Oh! Sir, you 
ken that my heart is fu* o* grief, and that I want sair to 
sec my mother—can you contrive to send, me c i to El¬ 
lesmere, and my father will be sure to pay the expence, 
for 1 came awa* without siller, and neither did Mr 
Ellis remember.” The Lieutenant put diis hand kindly 
on her shoulder, aii^d Lucy was silent. In a couple of 

hours, Lucy Forester found herself in Seathwaitc-Hall, 

^ • 

an old mansion on the banks of Ullswater, in a draw- 
> ing-room, surrounded by young ladies, who after em¬ 
bracing joyfully their gallant brother, bestowed their 
wonderingj^d admiring kindness upon his beautiful 
charge. It was late in the night, and except those 
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three huurs slumber by the spring on the hill-side in 
Scotland^ Lucy had had no sleep sin^ the early mom 
«f yesterday. She %vas conducted to the prettiest bed 
in th^ prettiest roon^ she had ever seeii^ by a young 
lady only a little older than herself, and who kissed 
her on saying g<M>d*i)ight; and Jiefore Lieutenant Mar¬ 
shall had been able to satisfy the curiosity of his sisters 
ab«utthe beautiful Scottish maiden, Lucy was in a pro¬ 
found sleep. 

Nature had givcui Lucy Forester into the arms of 
slecf), but all the while the child lay dreaming, there 
was a resolution kept mysteriously within her heart, 
that she should awak^ at sunrise. For her filial sor¬ 
row was not dead in that slumber, and it awoke^ her 
like a little knell at the time her heart had fixed. 
She opened the shutter, and loyked timidly out upon 
a broad bright bay that glittered i’> the sunlight, 
shaded from the opposite shore by a grove of huge fo¬ 
rest-trees. Lucy tliought herself in another world. 
Several men were standing beside a boat, the first she 
had ever seen, except in pictures—and there was Lieu¬ 
tenant MarshaJJ, whose loud dieerful laugh was heard 
from the water-side. As she stood considering liow she 
could join the party, the pretty creature, who had ta¬ 
ken her to the bed-room last night, came in dressed al¬ 
most as^lainly as herself, and conducted her to the par-' ’ 
lour. Breakfast over, Agatha Marshall accompanied her 
down to the lake-si^e, and leapPinto tl^e pinnace. 
Lucy followed in w'onder,Jbut sht^* saw the Lieutenant 
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at the helm— the snow-white sail was hoisted and un- 
furled, and a brig^ze coining with a rustle down Glen- 
coin, away went the Naiad of Ullswater, and before a 
word was spoken, had rounded ]:he green point ^of the 
bay, and was out of sight of her anchorage. 

Agatha held Lucy 1^ the hand, and as the Naiad 
stooped her gunwale in the wreathed foam that flowed 
like a Avaterfall away from her prow, told her with a 
smile not to be afraid* f'riends of an hour—there the'Jf 
sat like sisters that had lived together from their birth. 
Lucy, oppressed as her heart was, and sorely trouflled, 
cduld not help seeing, with the stealing delight of 
wonder, the wooded cliifs that seemed to slioot across 
the water and block up their way, and then slowly to 
recede, leaving nothing but the merry multitude of 
waves. Were these^ rocks, she thought, or were they 

old castles and cliurches hidden among the trees or the 
clouds ? But Lucy would then close her eyes, for she 
felt them filling with tears, as slie figured to herself 
the bed, where her blind father might be standing to 
witness her mother die. '^Let go tlie main-sheet,** 
cried the Lieutenant, and^ after a mom^t*s bustle, they 
were all standing in a green meadow, beside a bank of 
willows. ** You are now at Patterdale, Lucy, and 
here I add Agatl^g must bid you farewell. It is not often 
»I see the old gentleman, and I must not be ^away at 
the breakfast-table the first morning I am at home.*' 
Lucy would not Ular of a guidd.. Mr M^fshall knew 
^there was no fear ofi her missing the way over Kirk- 
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stone; the day was fine, so away danced the houieward- 
bound Naiad, with Agatha waving A signal from the 
etern; and Lucy, after gazing a little while, turned her 
towards the great mountains. 

Lucy had never been one moment utterly alone since 
she heard of her mf^ther's iUness. But now, in a short 
time, there was no human being near herin the solitude, 
Blouse after house had disappeared, and now there was 
Nothing but rocks and sky. Tliese were not like tlie hills 
about Bracken-Brutes—and the child felt awed in the 
desert. She sat down on the ledge of a bridge across a 
small rivulet that crossed that wild road, and opened the 
book given to her by^that unknown lady. ** God have 
her always in his holy keeping—she lifted her eyes 
from these words, and saw the lambs running races 
upon the scanty green-plats am^ong the rocks—the air 
was filled with murmuring insects, and a little bright 
bird, of a kind she had never seen before, kept playing 
his pretty gambols on the very ledge where she was 
sitting, as if for her amusement, and then began to 
trim his yellow and crimson plumage. Every creature 
seemed happ^^ and why might not she at least hope ? 
She read over and over again all «Edward Ellis's kind 
instructions, and hoped Biat God would bless him all 
the days of his life. 

. The^oung pilgrim was just about to rise and pur.* 
sue her journey up the toilsome mountain,^ when two 
or three l\jg drops of*rain fell on tile blue-^late coping 
of the bridge, and the dpst of the road seemed in an 
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instant sultrier. , That narrow desert .place ^as dark¬ 
ened between its fearful r .' s, and she knew, from 
the sudden grimness of the h aven, that there was go^ 
ing to be a thunder-storm. E^cr since that fatal day 
in the Hirst-wood, her heart had quaked at the most 
distant growl of the element. 

A number of large stones confusedly hanging over 
each other, afforded various places of shelter, and I u- 
cy, to avoid the rain tha^^ow came down in torrents, 
and to lose sight of the flashes, crept into one of them, 
and endeavoured to hide herself from the thunder. 
There she lay with a quaking heaH, while sometimes 
the thunder-crash seemed to shake the pillars of her 
prison. Looking out with a hurried glance, during a 
cessation of the peals, she saw the tall figure of a. man 
indistinctly moving through the mist, and the sight of 
a human being in that' awful solitude, brought her out 
from her concealment. Pale and speechless, and 
trembling with fear, and the coldness of that vet dun¬ 
geon, Lucy stood before him in the attitude of a sup¬ 
pliant. In a little while she told her story; and the 
old shepherd, who had been descending into Patterdale, 
turned back, and snid he would see her safe into the 
vale of Ambleside. The hurricane still continued, but 
Lucy for^t all her fears, for the shepherd wore a calm 
.and cheerful countenance, and told her, that in an hour 
at farthest all would be peace and sunshine. He had 
heard, too, of the i^cotch people at the Vicarage of El- 
lesmer4e, and assured Lucy that her mother must have 
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been alive the night before^ as he had been in a house 
in that vale, and had. heard the far^y talking of her 
'illness. At these words Liicy heard not the dying 
voice of the thunder, nor observed the water-courses 
that were traversing the road down that mountain-pass. 
She kept close to tfie side of the old grave shepherd, 
whose words were few, but every one of which sounded 
s\\j(Beter than any muwe. Noo, my li'le lass, that's 
•AmmlesiJc, ye canna ga ^?^ang, so God be wi’ you, 
and may ye And y<jur puir mother in life.” 

^ucy was once more alone, but her guide had left her 
with a strengthened heart, and in a place where it <t^as 
not possible to be ver^ melancholy. For the short sum¬ 
mer-storm was over and gone, and tlie valley below 

* 

lier literally swam in light, as the sun, no longer ob¬ 
scured by tlie black clouds that were fading in every 
direction, illuminated the woods and meadows, and the 
winding waters of ilic Rotliay. The blue roofs of the 
village, embowered in trees, sent a cheerful feeling in¬ 
to Lucy’s heart as she past by the gate of a lJuilding, 
which, with its dialled tower, she knew to be a church, 
and crowds oj haymakers seen retuiyniug into every 
field after the rain, made her at oni^e forget the solitary 
region, where she had been overtaken in the storm. 
There was no danger of losing her ^^y now,*and, with 
idinost^a spirit of cheerfulness, Lucy dropt like a birdt 
into ilie Valley of Ambleside. • 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Thebe had been a thunder-storm for several hours 
among the mountains of Coniston and Langdide^ 
where the clouds lay heaviest and blackest^ and now 
it had reached Ellesmere^ and was raging above the 
Vicarage. The windows of the room in which Ag¬ 
nes lay in her fever had been left open^ behind the 

t 

half-closed shutters^ that a wandering breath of air 
might haply come down from some one of the little 
glensj to relieve the oppressive sultriness of the atmo¬ 
sphere. As the thunder went rattling over th' roof^ 
and the flashes of lightning gleamed across the 
darkened room, Agnes was wholly insensible to the 
strife, and although not asleep, returned no answer to 
the kind words of inquiry which now and then the 
watchers by her bedside ventured to whisper in their 
anxiety. *^In the intervals of silence, the many moun- 
‘^cain torrents were heard sounding on all sides, for there 
had been a deluge of rain at their sources, and every 
hillside shelved a nifimber of cataracts. Michael Forest¬ 
er heard none of these sounds. His wife’s hand was 
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between both of his—and while at one time he seemed 
to be counting the pulses—at anothir he listened to her 
" breathing, as if life or death were in each successive 
sigh^ He was t^rified lest those fitful pantings 

* should all at once be mute, and for ever. So long as 
he heard that breath—^to him jillthe outward tumult was 
as silence. 

• The Vicar, and indeed the whole family, had nearly 

* given up all hope of Mrs Foresfter’s recovery. A fatal 
crisis seemed to be at hand; and as if each person read 
in*the other's eyes, an intimation that they ought all to 
leave the room, one by one they began to do so, and at 
last norffi were left .there with the dying person but 
Mr lanson and her husband. The family collected 
themselves together in the large room below, and there 
they sat, not mthout sobbing and tears, fearing every 
moment to see Mr lanson coming down stairs, with a 
countenance telling that all was over. And thus they had 
sat nearly an hour,—^the storm was hushed—pid sun¬ 
shine was again struggling through the gloom, and 
finding its way through the lead-latticed window to 
the floor of the room where they had been sitting so 
dark and silent. The swallows wftre beginning to twit¬ 
ter without—and nature slowly to reassume her cus- 
tomary cheerfulness and tranquillity. The door open¬ 
ed—and a stranger girl, stepping timidly across the* 

floor, asked eagerly, Is this Mr Colinson's* the Vicar 

• « 

of Ellesmce ^ O Sir, I am the daughtei^of Michael 
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Forester and Agnes Hay^ and my name is Lucy. Is 

T 

my mother in the \md o' tlie living ?” 

Many kind tongues^ and eyes^ and hands^ were soon 
comforting the dutiful daughter.; but Lucy heard no¬ 
thing but that her mother was not dead. Oh ! surely 
you are not deceiving me—and yet why are you all 
weeping so ? Where is my father—perhaps he to(» is 
gone—and God's judgments more terrible than I cen 
bear Here am 1, a' the way frae Scotland^ come to 
pray by my mother's bedside—and oGod has brought 
me here unharmed^ by means o' the kind hands o’ my 
fellow creaturesj who all heljied me on towards this 
house^ so far away from Bracken-Braes where we live! 
Oh! flay bonnie lassie, tell me—tell me—if my mother 
is indeed likely to live!” Ruth Colinson felt her own 
hopes strengthened by the passionate earnestness of this 
appeal, and said with a faint smile to Lucy, that her 
mother had not been any worse since the morning, and 
that perhaps the danger might be past. Just t" en Mr 
lanson came down stairs—and there was no fatal ex¬ 
pression in his countenance—so Ruth once more assured 
her that there was hope. Then Lucy.sat down and 
cried bitterly as if h^r heart would break. 

At such a time there was no need of ^deception or 
concealment. Node knew how God was dealing with 
her in the room above; but here was the creature dear¬ 
est to her bn this earth, brought to her bedside as by a 
prayer. they led Lucy to the sick-roomf and in a 
moment, with every sob hushed, she was on her knees 
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at lier motlier's bedside^ with her foi^head resting upon 
^ the hands of her father. 

The mind of Agnes had been wandering for some 
. time—^and the fever ^d caused many afflicting dreams. 

Poor Lucy! droyneJ in that black marl-pit—^merci¬ 
ful God! see her—see her clmging to a branch ! What 
can a blind father do to save his child—oh! what 
• shrieks! what shrieks 1” Michael turned his sightless 
countenance towards Mr lanson^ as if he looked for 
comfort. In the agony of his despair^ he believed that 
in medical knowledge lay a foresight of futurity^ and he 

felt as if even the issues of life and of death were com- 

•• 

mitted to his mortal hands. Oh I father.—father-* 
I your daughter, Lucy, am here—^put your hand\ipou 
my head and know—my mother's face is not so cliang- 
ed as I thought—and she will live—^will live—and go 
back with us, under the mercy of the Almighty, to 
Bracken-Braes.” Michael Forester sat for a few mo¬ 
ments mute and motionless—and then he, tdo, knelt 


down by the bedside of Agnes, and laid his cheek on 
Lucy’s head, ^he touch of whose hair, wei as it was 
with the rains, and sorely dishev^ed, was familiar to 
the yearnings of his inmost heart, and calmed in some 
measure the severity of his protracted^passioh. 


Agnes started up in one of those sudden fits of dis-i 
ordered strength, that in a fever often come; upon the 


apparent prostration (9f all vital pou er, and opening her 
eyes for the first time during twenty-four hours, fixed 
them upon Lucy, who by this time had risen from 
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her knees^, and wa^standing by the bedside. Perhaps 
the sound of that voice had been recognized in the 
seeming deafness of her spirit. Ever and anon she 
averted^ and then again cast her^eyes, with a bewilder¬ 
ed eagerness^ upon her daughter—till at last she 
stretched forth her arms^ and with a face expressing the 
most passionate fondness, but nothing else, drew Lucy 
to her bosom, and kissing '•er with a thousand kisses, 
fell back on her pillow. Lucy, in that embrace, had 
crept into the lowly bed, and there she lay by her mo¬ 
ther’s side—both mute—-and to all who looked upon 
them beautiful as in the happiest sleep. 

Now that Michael had been permitted to reflect 
on tlie wonderful appearance of Lucy at the Vi¬ 
carage—and then had been told by Mr Colinson of the 
nature of her journey, he could not help feeling that 
the mother of such a child would be spared even for 
her sake. He had for several days and nights past 
thought ‘of Lucy as an orphan. In his dreams he had 
seen her weeping in sore distress, and she would not 
be comforted. For in all his dreams, Michael saw still 
the objects of his affectionand indeed there was no 
blindness in that imaginary world. Now God and 
God only 'had sent Lucy to restore her mother to life. 

Impossible—^impossible—that our child has been 
brought hither only to see her mother die ! Hush—hush 

—they have both f?Uen asleep—and Agnes’s breathing, 

• s * • 

methinks, is assuredly more free, and more composed.” 
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I am not asleep—father—^but mother is—and, 

oh! 1 beseech you all—here let me lie till she awakes/’ 
The fever in which her mother lay might be infectious, 
but .Lucy never tk^light of that—nor perhaps did 
any one then present,Vor in such extremities, prudence 
is not known to loife, and all fear is for the dying. With¬ 
out any clearly underi^tood reason for it, every heart now 
Ubgan to hope ; the Vicar walked out into his orchard— 
Ruth looked after some little hdusehuld duty with noise¬ 
less steps—and Mrs Culinson prepared some refresh¬ 
ment for Mr lanson, who now appeared in the lower r^om, 
and said that there certainly seemed a decided change 
for the better in thes condition of his patient. Michael 
Forester had followed him down stairs unperceived, 
and on hearing these words, not mennt for his c^r, but 
manifestly addressed to anothet, he felt as if lifted up 
out of the grave. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

i 


Had the load of misery under which Michael Fg- 
rester groaned been all at once removed^ it is probable 
that his mind would have given way, and reason itself 
been overthrown. He had oftem meditated upon all 
othc/'evils that might befal liimself or Lucy, but the 
death«.of Agnes had never been suffered to steady itself 
before his imagination^ as an event that might take 
place, and as soon as that horrid catastrophe was immi¬ 
nent, he abandoned himself with headlong passion to 
uttermost despair. But now he was told, and 1 2 be¬ 
lieved it, that Agnes might recover—>nay, was recover¬ 
ing—>and his whole frame of mind and body was sha¬ 
ken as by a convulsion. He walked aliout the house 
and then into the open air, praying and clasping his 
hands, and sometimes when he thought himself unob¬ 
served, kneeling down and asking forgiveness of Hea¬ 
ven. AU that night he continued to sit by her bed¬ 
side, as he had done for several rdghts before, although 
he ^^as assured that the crisis of the fever was past. 
Lucy had been removed into another room—but she 
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was in perfect health—and her fatl^r, contented with 
one single kiss of her closed eyes, sdemed to forget that 
' she was in the house, and sat like an image by his 
Agnes. Ruth Colkison, unknown to liim, was in the 
room, for one or oth^ of the family had been by that 
sick-bed all night Imig eve/ since Agnes had been 
swimming for her life. Voices were still low, and sad, 
iftid whispering—and all the ordinary occupations of the 
house carried on in silence. Michael longed to hear 
one cheerful tone—any sound like a laugh—any’mo¬ 
tion that might denote bustle or activity—for he still 
gave a rueful interpretation to every tiling he discern- 
ed^in Ifis darkness, .and shuddered lest the noiseless- 
ness of midnight might be a token of despair and^cath. 

Another day and another night passed by, and 
Michael Forester knew that his Agnes was to be re¬ 
stored. Far was she from death noiv, according to the 
judgment of man, us on the afternoon she arrived at 
Ellesmere. Their usual gentle and steady^light had 
returned to her eyes—the few words she was able in 
her weakness to utter were composed and happy— 
she rccogni^d every one with a smile—and two or 
three quiet tears trickled do^vn her pale cheeks when 
Michael told her the story of Lucy’s dc^gartiire and 
journey from Bracken-Braes. Michael and Agnes were 
now hift much alone; and kind and skilful as Mr laiT- 
son had been, what blessedness to know that his pre- 
sence Whs no longer needed in their house! When he 
did come, it was only si visit of congratulation; and 
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Michael Forester was cveu able to enjoy his cheerful 
and jocular convei^tion—for Mr lanson was some¬ 
thing of a humorist^ and had a store of anecdote^ on 
which the club had drawn every Saturday night for se¬ 
veral yearsj without any visible diminution of the charm 
of novelty. But in a few days the ^/orthy Doctor dis¬ 
continued even such visits as these—and Agnes^ so far 
from being disturbed^ enjoyed the life and animation 
tliat^ somewhat restramed, were heard once more in 
every apartment of the Vicarage. 

f 

But the joy and gratitude of Lucy exhibited them¬ 
selves in quite a different character. Hope and trust had 
entered into her young and innocent heart loilg before 
her father had dared to indulge them; and as soon as 
she was told by Mr lanson that her mother was out of 
dangerjavery flood of rapture overflowedher whole spirit. 
She tried to keep down her joy—she gazed on her mo¬ 
ther's sunk cheeks, and -wept—she went by herself in¬ 
to the room, or along with Ruth Colinson, and kneel- 
ing down, poured forth the most beautiful extempor¬ 
aneous thanksgivings—she opened the Bible, and read 
portions of our Saviour's history—his mir.'xles and cru¬ 
cifixion. She put her arms round Ruth Colinson's 
neck and kissed her, for Ruth had comforted her day 
and night—and then going into the fields or orchard 
Vith that affectionate girl, she bounded along m her 
glee^ or for an hour joined in the work of the ha 3 rmak- 
ers now housing the produce of the latest enclosure on the 
hillside. If there were a flower on bank or in hedge- 
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row, Lucy’s eyes were sure to detect it ; and she form¬ 
ed a small garland^ whose sweet smelly she said, would 
restore her mother, for, methinks, Ruth, that your 
English flowers hsA^ a finer odour than even those 
at Bracken-Braes, anil I must confess that they are 
richer in their beautiful colours—for here there is mair 
shelter—aye, it is lowner far than at Holylee.” 

* There had been one SaJiJjath only since Lucy’s ar¬ 
rival at the Vicarage, and that* was not a day on which 
it was possible for the afflicted girl to go to the Chapel. 
But she now took Ruth’s arm, who leaned on her Jbro- 

ther IVIiles, and they proceeded to the place of worship. 

•• 

For a while Lucy lR;ard the beU tinkling, but where 
she knew not ; for still at every turning of the path, as 
they ascended or descended, the sound seemed come 
from a diflerent spot. Then* the head of the glen, 
which they had now reached, was quite filled \rith lit¬ 
tle wooded eminences, some almost entirely rock, and 
others partly pasturage, rent obviously by some natural 
convulsion from the sides of the mountains. Between 
these eminences lay patches of meadow-ground water¬ 
ed by almost^invisible runlets proceeding from springs, 
or from the main stream that *wound its increasing 
way down towards the Vicarage, and finally into Win¬ 
dermere. Here Lucy recognized woodmen’s huts such 
as she had known in the Hirst-Wood, but no other ha¬ 
bitation. Well dre^ed people, however, were issuing 
from all the coppices—and the ^bell soun&ing close at 
hand, she lifted her eyel in that direction, and there 
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was the beautiful low-roofed Chapel of .Ellesmere^ with 
its white tower, and church-yard encircled with the 
murmur of that mountain torrent. As the bell ceased 

to tinkle, the cry of the kite was Heard in the hollow 

, / 

heavens. j 

Lucy had never been in any public place of worship 
but the Kirk of Holylee. All Lhat she now saw and 
heard was in form very ^^’fferent—^but in spirit the 
same. This small rural congregation had an organ 
whose music sounded sweetly and solemnly in that 
lonesome chapel. The psalm-tunes were not the same 
Lucy had been accustomed to, but her fine ear taught 
her at once to accompany Ruth, and with a low and 
some'What hesitating voice, she joined in those beauti¬ 
ful hymns. Before the worship was half over, Lucy 
gave to it the whole religion of her heart. She thought 
of her mother rescued from death—of her father sit¬ 
ting at that hour by her bedside—of God’s mercies to 
her a helpless child, and of the kindness experienced 
from her fellow Christians at the Vicarage—and with 
a fervent voice did the pious creature rejieat *»very re¬ 
sponse throughout the service. 

An Annual Festival was now at hand, called the 
Rush-bearing, for which all the maidens in the parish 

C 

about Lucy and Rutli’s age, and indeed much younger, 
had been making preparations. The origin of this rite, 
evidently of a religious nature, is not distinctly known, 
but its cele&ation is with good reason sup^iosed to be a 
tlianksgiving for the hay-harvest. It takes place in 
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most districts of Westmoreland netyr the end of July, 
when thp liay«fields are beginning to get green again 
* with the after-grass, and a season almost of comparative 
inactivity intervenac^* between it and the lirst week 
of September, when ihe corn-fields are yellow for the 
sickle. Being a Sberod institution, the Rush-bearing, 
beautiful sight as it is, partakes of a somewhat solemn 
ckaracter, and although no prayers are said, no hymns 
' arc sung, but all is silent, and the very meaning of the 
rite obscure, yet jrt its close nothing like amusement or 
recreation occurs, nothing to break tlie spirit of a cere¬ 
monial whicli piously regards the gratitude of the crea¬ 
ture, aif9[ the bounty of the Creator. 

In the parish of Ellesmere, the Rush-bearing had, 
from time immemorial, been observed with mory tlian 
ordinary attention. The good Vicar, which is not usual 
in other places, always took upon himself the arrange¬ 
ment of the procession. The children all met ai the 
Vicarage, each provided with her flower-garland, dress¬ 
ed in white, and adorned with ribbands, 'ivhose colours 
gay, and sometimes even garish, were notwithstanding 

A' 

pleasant to bc^iold in that infant band. Nothing what¬ 
ever was worn on the head, birt’every ringlet flowed 
free and unconfined. Ranked according to their height, 
the innocent creatures walked twef by two, with the 
flower-garlands in their hands—and thus the procession 
moved silent as a dream towards the solitary Chapel. 
Lucy and^ her cousm Martha walked side 4>y side, and 
it was upon this day that they might be said to have 
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begun to love oijie another with a sisterly affection. 
Every heart was happy, it knew not why, for every 
child that walked in that fair array felt the beauty of" 
that whole of which itself made 'jp£rt; and one spirit of 
harmonious feeling pervaded the living chain, from the 
two leading maidens now on the verge of womanhood, 
to the last two small creatures^ of hve summers, who 
were often scarcely able to keep up with the slow pat;e 

f ' * 

of the Procession. The birds kept flying from bough 
to bough as the Rush-bearing past th'rough the coppice- 
woo4s, and in every quiet pasture the lambs frisked 
among their knolls. The Chapel-door was open, and in 
went the quiet sisterhood to deposit their flower-gar¬ 
lands on the pews, the pulpit, and the altar. 

In,a few minutes, the interior of the Chapel, which 
with its dark oak furniture, stained walls, and low 
raftered roof, was perhaps somewhat gloomy, glowed 
with a thousand bright and gorgeous colours. Many 
of the garlands had been framed with much taste of 
garden-flowers both rich and rare ; but indeed it is not 
possible to join together a multitude of blossoms, and 
buds, a,nd flowers, and leaves, without'the aggregate 
being most beautiful. The Rush-bearers themselves, 
a name ojiginating in another custom now disused, 
could not help eyeing, with delighted wonder, the 
splendid .show of their distributed garlands—aild then 
arranged as before, they reverently left the Chapel, and 
hand in haifd returned to the Vicarage. 

There, beneath the solezua shadow of that ancient 
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Yew-tree, the Vicar’s wife had set oujt tables of simple 
viands, the same tables at which the merry haymakers 
had taken their meals. The Vicar blessed the bread 
and fruit—^and when«the repast was over, some of the 
elder maidens sung a hymn. Buth Colinson whisper¬ 
ed to her father, llhat 'Lucy .would sing one of the 
psalms used in the Kirk at Holy lee, and a leaf would 

hafe been heard to fall while she warbled, 

• •• . 

“ Plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name.'’ 

The sun was setting in all his glory—and Agnes, who 
was now strong enough sometimes to leave her bed, 
had beerf* for a shorl^ time sitting at the window, of 
which Michael ventured to open a few panes, just as 
Lucy began to sing by herself, 

“ The Lord'a my Shepherd, ITI not want; 

He makes me down to lie 
In pastures green, he leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


~xxr 


There was now entire happiness within the Vi¬ 
carage of EJllesmerej for all the shadows of death liad 
disappeared^ and Agnes^ who had lain so lung wasted 
and delirious in hopeless discasC;^ had risen up in her 
pale returning beauty^ and had walked about the shad¬ 
ed pastures^ both in the morning and evening light. A 
deep religious gratitude gave a still more delightful 
character to those eyes that never smiled without in¬ 
spiring affection^ and the awe left by the consciousness 
of the peril from which she had been providentially 
saved, breathed a mournful composure over a de¬ 
portment that was at all times naturally senate, mak¬ 
ing even the tones of her speech sweeter and more 
gentle. Her husband had not wholly recovered his 
usual undisturbed demeanour, yet every thing he said 
or did expressed tuMr Colinson repentance for that pas- 
sion of grief that had so utterly overwhelmed lim, and 
showed that, on another trial, his heart would probably 

•. f 

be more humble and ol)edicnt. But where was Lucy in 
her joy ? Tell how the linnet !n spring passes every hour 
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in its vale of sunshine. In the grey'dawn, before the 
yellow sunlight tinged the diadem of the £lm>grove, or 

* 

* melted the veil of diamonds that lay over the dewy 
swaj-d, before the thi^iish had fed lier brood, or the young 
swallows looked out from their nests below the antique 
cornice, while yetfthekirie wj([*re reposing, and the hare 
sitting fearless at a ^distance from his shelter, Lucy 
ifsis out in the morning solitude, and forgetting her 
happiest dreams in the stilf anti shaded loveliness that 
was gradually brightening over heaven and earth. 
Sometimes, even before Kuth Colinson was awake, had 
Lucy been by herself all the way to the Chapel, and 
receiveef kind words* from the shepherds going to the 
mountains. The long day glided by, she knew notjiow, 
in various delights, and often did she wonder, oii^ look¬ 
ing at the sky, to sec that the*sun was indeed setting 
among his golden clouds. And was Bracken-Braes for¬ 
gotten ? The green broomy hills and treeless banks of 
Ileriot Water—that one wooded Linn—tlie Ilowlct’s- 
Nest—and be, ^^dlom her heart Iwd so often beat within 
her inmoi^ bosom to meet there, Edward Ellis ? No- 
no, all Lucy’#affections were true to the place of her 
birth, and sad although she certdlnly would be when 
the day came, now near at hand, that they must take 
their departure from Ellesmere, yet*her heart yearned, 
at tlie*forethought, towards sweet Scotland, and there 
among the banks and braes where she was born, might 
she also live, die, and be buried. • 

But this is the mornhig of the most beautiful Festi- 
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val that cheers the Land of Lakcs^ Windermere Re¬ 
gatta—and Milcb Colinson, with Lucy and Ruth, will 
join in his pinnace that Mediterranean fleet. As for 
Martha, she showed her good seiis^ and her good feel¬ 
ing in preferring to accompany the old people from 
u'hom she was about so soon to paVt; and Alexnnder 
Aiiislie, who had become a prodigious favourite at the 
Vicarage, attended the nymjihs of the household in hu 
Scotch bonnet, which he wore with an air of pride, as 
if the object of universal observation." So bound to the 

Vicarage by love and by fear had been the heart of 
§ 

the affectionate Lucy ever since her arrival from Scot¬ 
land, that she had never once left the vale of Elles¬ 
mere;, the Chapel, and the rocks around it having been 
the boundary of her rambles. One glance of Winder- 
mere was all that she had taken on that troubled day, 
when she was flying to her mother, and its beauty was 
like a dim dream to her imagination. But now the 
party winded joyously up the wooded hills, and below 
the precipices that intervened between secluded Elles¬ 
mere and the Queen of the Lakes; and Lucy promised 
not to turn her eyes from the scenery'immediately 
around her, till Mile!? Colinson had conducted her to a 

natural watch-tower at High-Wray, built of rocks that 

\ 

no lever could have stirred, and with a flight of steps 
that had been hung in air by an earthquake. Miles Co¬ 
linson then'took his gentle hand from Lucy^’s forehead, 
while he and* Ruth watched the expression of Her coun¬ 
tenance as Windermere bursh'upon her view,—water. 
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woodsj air, and sky all blended together in beautiful 
and magniliccnt repose. 

The simple creature had never known any other world 
than that of Holyleok *rhat pastoral parish was to her the 
image of the whole earth. After reading to her father 
about other countiflles, all thought of them was laid aside 
with the book, and s^ie saw and heard only the scenery 
df her native vale. But now Lucy felt herself in hea- 
veil—no dream, but a reality enduring in its delight. 
The bliss of novelty, beyond all doubt or comparison, 
of every bliss that the human soul can know, the most 
vivid, luminous, and dazzling, now possessed her whole 
being as she gazed and gazed ; a capacity of happiness 
adequate to the beauty for the ftrst time revealed^ sud¬ 
denly unfolded itself within her nature, and in thejnidst 
of her wildered and exulting •happiness, she wept to 
know that her mother had been saved from death, and 
that the Great Being who stretched out the heavens 
and the earth, had looked with an eye of mercy on her 
sick-bed, had hearkened to the prayers of her a poor 
little chi^d, and on his throne had guarded the foot¬ 
steps of her iSlind father. '' Oh! Ruth—Rutli, this is 
by far the happiest day of all my*life, and I will think 
of it, dream of it every day and every nighty as long as 

I live, when I am far far away ih Scotland.” But 

• 

Ruth 1;ook her hand, without any reply, and bounding 
together down the mossy steps, scattering the wild 
rose-leaves, but without startling the red-b^ast from its 
nest, and then along tRe sloping hay-lields and old 
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flowery leas, the two happy creatures stood breathless 
on a little pier that jutted into a hay, and there saluted 
Miles, whom they had absolutely outrun, with a laugh 
of raillery, as he handed them tripping into the boat, 
and then, with vigorous arm, made the Antelope of 
Ellesmere glide with her broken sMadow,under rock, 
and along level shore, till she reached the middle 
of the Lake, and pointed her prow towards the place bf 
rendezvous, Lowood-Biiy, with its few sentinel pine- 
trees, and wooded mountain with all its peaceful bat¬ 
tlements. 

I 

Lucy remembered her voyage up Ullswater, but the 
wind had wafted the Naiad so swiftly along, 1:hat she 
scarcely know where she was, till again standing on 
the shore. Grief and fear too had blinded and deafened 
her to the beauty of that morning. But now life and 
joy were one. The heaven smiled over her head, and 
as she looked down, there also were the heavens, when¬ 
ever the oars rested, and the pinnace, with its gaudy 
flag yet unfolded, floated with almost imperceptible 

motion on the air-like water. But for the Ijttie bells 

»■ 

that went wavering in myriads past the^’^unM'^ale, and 
showed that they were on another element, Lucy could 
have thought herself sailing through the very skies, 
and a sort of pleasing fear subdued her gladness, when 
once more the Antelope resumed her flight, and Iflronght 
them within hearing of the merry music, becoming 
every moment more clear and distinct from Lowood- 
Bay. " Aye, there's the Bolvness band!” exclaimed 
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Ruth j ** how sweetj Lucy, is the sound of the clarionet 
and bugle, and does not the hollow sound of the great 
drum fill the whole lal{;.eJrom £cclerig>Crag to Water- 
Head ?" *■ 

Just behind a low pastoral point, that running out 
from a coppice-wood, formedbne of the horns of a small 
bay, that to the careJess eye was not observed to be a 
bay at all, but thought to Ir* merely part of the straight 
shore, was anchored in shallow M'ater, and within leap 
of• the silver sanded beach, the Antelope of Elles¬ 
mere. From that station there was not only a vi(?^v of 
LowooiLBay, distant a few hundred yards, but of the 
Lake down to Belle-Isle, and across to the undisturbed 
waters of Pool-wyke, that seemed a lake of them¬ 
selves, and almost separated in their still secTbsion, 
from the spirit of festivity now breaking out all along 
the opposite shore. Like Appariti<ins rising up from 
the depths of the Lake, for w'hence they came Lucy 
knew not nor could conjecture, many a gaily painted 
pinnace now moved twinkling over the broad bosom of 
Windeielere^and the echoes answered to shouts and 
laughter from the merry crews,striving in amicable 
contest. Lucy started to her feet at the first signal gun, 
which she thought close to the\y anchdl'age; and 
the little carronade having been placed on a spot com* 
manding a multitudinous echo, it seemed a^ if, on that 
cloudless^ sky, peals ftf thunder were rollijjg round the 
whole circle of mountain^ and more than once re-awak¬ 
ening, when all thought them over, died faint and afar 
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off, beyond the bine skies of Langdale-Pikes, a mountain 
that, look where yon will, still forms part of the scenery 
of Wiiulmnere. 

Not one lazy straggler was now seen out upon the 
Lake, but the wh61]p]^y Fleet was pooled around the 
bay, a briglit and gorgeous circle of flags and awnings. 
The rowing boats now' started for the prize, and aH 
was animation and enthusiiism. But Lucy was told 
to look away from the race, towards Calgarth and Mil¬ 
lar-ground, for the sea had sent its southern breezes, and 
the fiail-boats, that had lain all morning becalmed in the 
bay of Bowness, now' loomed on the horizon, and stoop¬ 
ing beneath the winds that they were bringing along 
w'ith them to the stillness of the airless water of Lowood, 
soon showed the various splendour of their array, and 
proudly imparted another character to the whole Festi¬ 
val. There goes the flying Schooner, the Victory,” 
said Miles Colinson, an enthusiastic and skilful fresh¬ 
water sailor ; “and that is the Endeavour with its long 
w'hite pendant, close upon her stem, standing • a the 
same tack; they are going nearly before ^he iad now, 
and methinks the Endeavour is about to run f(»ul of the 
boom of her maiii-sail—^but we shall see before evening 
which eats the othq^ out of the wind, when close-haul- 
td, and in the wind’s eye, weathering Seymour-Crag. 
—Look, Liycy, are they not beautiful ?” Beautiful, in¬ 
deed, they i^peared to her eyes, but their beauty was 
as that of living creatures, and their motion as that of 

life, while with wings white as snow, and meteors at- 

11 
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tending their course, they held, their undeviating pro¬ 
gress towards the mountains, and apparently without 
any guidance, but that of tlieir own spirit, went gliding 
by file hanging groves and woods. ^'AuldLangSyne, as I 
livc,^’ exclaimed Lucy ! and, as t|jy|!loud of sail carried 
away that melancholy music,the Scotch maiden was, for 
unionient, at Brackek-Braes, sitting beneath the Plane- 
Tree, and the Ilcriot Wat«u murmuring along the wil- 
low-haugh, down to the Linn and the Manse of Holy- 

Apart from the bay and all its beautiful confuision, 
yet iiciu’ enough to enter into the spirit of the Festival, 
the crew of the Aiitblope remained with her, during all 
the boat-races, at their quiet anchorage. But •Miles 
Colinson now weighed anchor, and Lucy toci her 
seat at the stern, while Ruth "relieved the dag from its 
staff, proud of the emblazoning ^vhich their joint needle¬ 
work had formed during the long evenings below the 
Yew-Tree. “ We must take our place in ihe Girand 
Aquatic Procession,” said Miles witlia smile, “ but I must 
take cjtfdViot to run down the Nil Timeo, the ten-oared 
Barge of the Windermere Sailin^Club.” Much brand¬ 
ishing and splashing of oars there was before both lines 
were formed, and the Grand Aquatic Procession'’niov- 
cd in the sunshine over the dark blue waters, as if son^* 
doughty Doge were about to wed the Lady of the Lake. 
The cre)y of each boat doubtless thought her the bright¬ 
est star in that moving constellation, an^ so occupied 
w'ere all the rowers and their companies with their nice 
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and dilHcult duties, that it was only now and then that 
the Sail-boats attracted notice^ when bearing down, with 
a freshened breeze, upon the Procession returning to its 
anchorage in the form of a cresceilt, they tacked sud- 

f 

denly, just when about to break the line, and bore away 
majestically before the wind, with their bands playing 
Rule Britannia, or God Save theiKing. 

'' Ruth—Ruth,” oxclai^.ed Lucy, there is bonny 
Agatha Alarshall who was so kind to rne at her father’s 
house on the banks of that other Lake,” and the two 
boatf were now so close together that Lucy and 
Agatha shook hands across their gunwales, and then 
again in a moment were separated by an oar lengtli of 
foamj' water. By this time Lucy had become quite a 
bold v.ailor, and taking off lier bonnet, that she might 
behold the spectacle on all sides, down fell her cluster¬ 
ing ringlets in a shower of sunbeams over li€»r cheeks 
and neck, and never had the Cambridge scholar beheld 
in imagination so bright a figure of an Hour, a Grace, 
or a Nereid, as that fair Scottish shepherdess no’v gaz¬ 
ing on him with smiles of bewildered J^appiness. 
Like an Hour, too, she was to pass away—and al¬ 
though unforgotten—yet to return never—never more. 
But the horns of the crescent had touched Lowood- 

C 

9ay—a hundred oars rose into the air—the boats were 
agaih anchored or drawn up to the beach—the'whole 
fleet deserted by their crews, airid the shores alive 
from the water-edge to the knolls below the wooded 

Scaiur where the hawks inhabit. 

10 
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Lucy sought anxiously through the moving crowd 
for Agatha Marshall, and it was not long before they 
recognized each other. The Colinsons and jMarshalls 
were* not altogethef strangers, and the two parties 
agreed to retire from the stir and^bustlc of the scene, 
and have a repast* in some (|uiet glade within reach 
of the lake-breezes. JMiles soon recollected a lit spot 
half way between Lowood and Ecclerig; and a crowd of 
remembrances came over Lucy's mind, when in a few 
minutes they sat down upon the bank of a charcoal-pit, 
within a wood that had been thinned that very spyng 
—so perfectly like the Hirst-wood where her father 
lost his ^ight in that thunder-storm ! Agatha, Lucy, 
and Ruth were all intimate friends in a few minutes— 
and Lucy’s eyes beamed with joy to hear that the 
Lieutenant Jiad been most pro£!l)crous in his late cruise, 
and w’as now quite a rich man. They say we are to 
have peace soon—and then my brother will li /e with 
us at Seathwaite-Ilall, and we shall get Regattas of pur 
own on Ullswatcr; Lucy Forester will surely visit her 
friends ^gain—and I do not despair of seeing her with 
us long befor?—I am married.” 

Mirth and merriment soon grew' general, but never 
loud over that sylvan saloon. In an hour pr two, the 
heron who haiLbeen disturbed by the unusual clamour^ 
was seen returning from Rydal woods, with wings 
moving not quicker |han oars, and his digh*t gradually 
descending nearer and nearer the water,* as be kept 
approaching his nest on*Rough-holm by the deserted 
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bay of Ray-rigg* The wind, too, was dying away, as 

the sun declined westwards ; and here and tl>ere a boat 

* 

with elderly people and children taking an early fare¬ 
well of the revelries, cra^vled almhst reluctantly home¬ 
wards along the sleeping lake that was spread with 
deepening shadows. Independently of the umbrage of the 
forest-boughs, the air was cooler, although calmer, and 
the butterflies that had enjoyed that day of light had all 

I 

settled down upon the wild-flowers. Part we must not 
without some Scottish music,” was thfe feeling of alHhe 
parj;y—and Lucy, who never in all her life had been 
asked twice to do any thing she could do, warbled the 
Avildest and most mournful spirit* of the genius of her 
couiJtry. There w'cre wet eyes during some «>f those 
airs for worthy, indeed, were they of tears, sung as 
they now were by one to w'hom nature had taught the 
music of the heart, in u hose sorrow innocence rejoices 
amidst the pauses of its gladness, and then returns more 
happy to^its own living world. It seemed as she sung, 
that the composure of the soul within her alnost so¬ 
bered the golden gleam above her forehead, ^d touch¬ 
ed with paleness the roses of her cheek.* Fair moved 
the bosom of one not yet woman-grown, while those 
liquid mu{piurs left her lips apart in their beauty— 
and when at the close of the tune every tongue and 
eye applauded, Lucy soon recovered all her gladsome 
smiles, and lifted up from the s^\:ard eyes that looked 
as if they chuld express no other emotion than that of 
rejjf)iciug happiness. 
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CHAPtER •XXVIT. 

JTiie stay of the f’orcsters at the Vicarage of Ellesmere 
had been protracted some time beyond the almost per¬ 
fect recovery of Agnes, by mutual friendship of a very 
deep and endearing ctiaracter. Distress and sympathy 
had opened uj) and exhibited the recesses of ftach 
other’s hearts, and that two months’ visit had mad« re¬ 
velation of feelings which might have lain concealed 
during a whole life. But the day of parting had come 
at last. The Vicar, his wife, and his sou and 
daughters, had accompanied their bMovcd p^ucsts. as 
far as Sealhwaite-ITall, on Ullswater, and the final 
farcwcll^h4j.d thus been less melancholy than if it 
had taken place at the door of their own dwelling. 
Michael parted from a friend in Mr Coliiisuii whom 
he held dearer than he supposed he could |iave done 
any new acquaintance at his time of life, when the^ 
heart is contented with aifections of old standing, and 
is slow tq expand iti^lf fully under the power of any 
fresh attachment. The admirable character of the Vi¬ 
car, one of the most modfest, humble, and unassuming 
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of men; liad betrayed itself unconsciously in many 
simple traits almost every day after their friendship 
was a week old; and Michaeh who at first scarce- 

• v, 

ly understood how to reconcile Mr Colinson’s zdal in 

secular concerns wfth such a religious spirit as his sa- 

( 

cred profession demanded^ and wondered a little at his 
manual labours in the hay-field and the barn, ere long 
discerned, that the reconcilement of custom can, with- 

I 

out moral injury, blend together pursuits elsewhere 
deemed repugnant, and acknowledged that the life •of 
a gflod man ought not to be tried by any other test than 
the consistency of its own condition. In Scotland, 

I 

Michael Forester was aware thaV no clergyman could 
engage personally in rural toils, almost like a hind, 
witliout loss of character, and implied degradation of 
mind. But in Ellesmere the spirit of the clerical life 
had for ages been of this homely and primitive kind. 
Even in dress, the Vicar, he was told by Agnes, was 
but little distinguished from the respectable household¬ 
ers around, and clad ns he was throughout the ’ 'eek in 
grey, slie confessed that she had never comp3 timely felt 
that he was a clergyman till the first Sabbath, when 

I 

walking to thechapel, he appeared just like Mr Kennedy 
at Holy lee, more dignified and impressive it might be 

H 

fiom the contrast of his usual homeliness of dress and 
manner. But, in good truth, each member of the family 
at the Vicarage was alike estimable. Although far infe- 
rior both in mental and corporeal gifts to Agnes, yet Mrs 

I 

Colinson was a woman without guile, and of a truly 
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Christian spirit. She had borne many afflictions that had 
never faUen to the lot of Agnes with unrepining resign 
nation. No human being ever worshipped her Maker 

morei in spirit and iif truth than did she every Sabbath 

• 

in that little chapel. Her chailties were like the 
night-dewsj felt not seen, and one good deed was by 
her forgotten in anoth^r^ her whole life being past in a 

qiflet succession of kindnesses towards her fellow-crea- 

# # * 

tures. lluthj her sole surviving daughter; was also the 

flower of all the flock, and allowed to be the sweetest 
and the prettiest girl in Ellesmere. And Miles, \|^ho 
had already distinguished himself at Cambridge, both 
in classical literature*and science, reminded the elder 
statesmen in tlie neiglibouring vales of his uncle Jo^ua 
Colinson, formerly Curate of Wansfell, whose fame as 
a mathematician and divine stifl survived in those ob¬ 
scure and remote places, whither he had retired in the 
prime of life, and where he had died in ignoble but use¬ 
ful retirement in a green old age. But the Foresters were 
far away from the A’^icarage now—and had returned all 
safe and well to Bracken-Braes. 

If tears harf*l)linded Lucy’s eyes as they stole a last 
glance of Ellesmere, it is not to iTe thought that they 
were dry when once more she beheld the spj^e of IIo- 
lylee Kirk. As they passed the Maiise her heart beat ^ 
wildly,* for there was Edward Ellis with a kindly 
smile and a voice of rejoicing salutation. Aunt Isobel 
was on the look-out for them below the Flane-Tree, 
and after the first weepiifg embrace was over, and all 
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had time to feel that the roof of Bracken-Braes was in- 

(• 

deed over them once more, Michael gave thanks to 
the Almighty for bringing them all out of their late 
tribulation. Little or no change was visible in the 
rooms—as far as their faithful memory served, every 
thing was in its usual p|ace—untohehed, yet free from 
dust. The old clock, that had jest while Aunt Isobel 
sojourned in the Manse, now ticked with all its poV/er 

t' , 

—a few books lay on the broad wooden chimney-piece, 
and Lucy remembered the very passage she had been 
reading that day the letter came from Mr Colinson 
about her mother’s illness—the barking glee of the two 
shepherd dogs was over and the.creatures sal each at 
its own side of the fire glad of the return—and there 
was.the speckled-breasted mavis, in his cheerful prison, 
aware that it was Lucy’s white hand that noAv ran its 
fingers along the wicker-bars. The seasons at Bracken- 
Braes were not so early as at Ellesmere. It was not 
above a week ago since the first swathe of grass had 
fallen before the scythe—To-morrow,” said Wil¬ 
liam Laidlaw, the rakers will be all in the Haugh, 

^ t 

and I am mista’en if ye ha’e seen or ^leard o’ a hea¬ 
vier crop in ony part of England.”—" Stupid crea¬ 
tures,” qpoth Isobel, not one o’ you can speak a 
word o* English,' ye lia’e a’ the Scottish accent sac 
strong that it is just perfectly vulgar. CoulJna the 
Vicar,'as you call him, or his son, the student, have 
taught yoif a mair refined discourse ? You'll be a' Epis- 
copals, 1 doulirt; not—and whUt’U you think o’ the kirk 
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’ o' Holylcc in comparison wdth that chapel o' Ellesmere 
that Lucy wrote me so long a letter about, wi' its or- 
^n, and liymns, and printed prayers!” But Aunt 

Isobehno^v spoke to lihAse who understood all her pc- 

• 

culiar modes of speech, and knew <liow rightly to in¬ 
terpret its meanings. .Every, Sabbath had she, sit¬ 
ting in the kirk of Ilolylee, thought of them in the 
(^liJpel of Ellesmere, and whatever dilferences tlxere 
might be in their forms of worship, and solemnly at¬ 
tached as she W'as*to her own simple form of faith, 
deepfy did she feel that wherever a few were gathered 
together in sincerity God would be in the midst of 
them, and*mercifully, gs he thought fitting, grant their 
prayers. • 

Aunt Isobel scrutinized Martha the orphan wjth 
kind but keen eyes, and asked and answered a hundred 
questions. She was much pleased with Martha's plain, 
quiet, and sensible manners, and declared that she 

would have known her to be her father's child hail she 

% 

met her at Japan. Aye—aye^my good Martha, 

you have been a hard-working lassie, they tell me, and 
ha’e worked, t6J), a’ your days for them that were not 
o’ your ain blood. But you’ll lead*a different life, my 
bairn, at Bracken-Braes, and we'll a’ use you^as kind¬ 
ly as we do Lucy herself. Oh ! Agrites, don’t you see 
the very*glint o' poor Abel’s eye there—and there, too, 
the self-same dimples that shelved tliemselvles in ilka 
cheek whenever he laughed, which was often’and often 
in the shortest day, for a Merrier man than Abel Fo- 
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Tester never sang at his work beneath Heaven’s sun« 
shine.” 

In a very few days Martha was quite at home dt 
Bracken-liraes. She felt with gratitude that the kind 
promises that had* been made to her before she left 
Westmoreland had bqen more lhan realized. * At 
meals, at all their fireside wor]^ or leisure, at prayers, 
in bed, for she slept with Lucy, the once-neglectrtl or 
oppressed orphan now felt herself taken within the a^*- 
fection of many excellent hearts, and gradually becom¬ 
ing familiar with thoughts and feelings of whose exist¬ 
ence she had fonnerly known nothing, but that found 
out corresponding chords in her own iiatuiV*. Pleas¬ 
ed* with herself, thankful to her Maker, ever day more 
and mure attached to all the family, and naturally fund 
of work and averse Co all idleness, IVlurtha a/us soon 
thought quite a treasure—and her character began to 
stand high in the Parish. The hay-harvest went on 
apace, and Martha, although at first a little puzzled with 
the Scotch fashion, soon distinguished herself by her per¬ 
severance and activity. Jacob Mayne declared sue was 
worth her weight in gold, and held hel aip as a pattern 
to his own daughters, Avho, it must be confessed, Avere 
somewhat indolent, and afraid of the sun tanning their 
skin and hurting the delicacy of their complexion. 
Good-humour, contentment, and a Avillingni'ss to do 
one’s be^, are prime qualities in the character of a 
cottage-gfrl; and although Martha Avas no beauty, yet 
they gave a pleasing expression to ordinary enough 
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features, and, except Lucy herself, no one at the close 
of the week was more admired in the Haugh. 

* Few states of life are more delightful than the calm 
and jiranquil return Jntb old dear familiar habits, even 
altliough they may have been iiiterriiipted by a change in 
itself perfectly happy. Alichael’s feet knew well all the 
ground about Braokeii-Jiraes, and after the necessary 
coufinement of a uew kind of scenery at Ellesmere, he 
•nowfelt an enlargement of mTndin the greater freedom 
of motion in all hii;} limbs ; again the day was subdivid¬ 
ed Ai a way that had long been habitual to him; and 
all the ou-goings of his firm told him perpetually 
where tlie sun stood in Heaven. Once more, too, he 
had taken his place as an Elder below the Pulpit—Mr 
Kennedy’s voice was even jdeasanter to his ear thaiibefore 
—no dls2)aragcmcii.t to the reading of the good Vicar— 
and thorouglily as he Jiad entered into the spirit of the 
service of the Church of Ejigland, yet to him the sancti¬ 
fying pow'er of years lay upon his own form of worsliip. 
Agnes Jiad never hoped to sec Bracken-lira^s more, 
and to Jier it was dearer—^more beautiful than ever— 
while LTlcy'i cfiivinciiig herself, with many a sigh, that 
she must never hope to he at Ellcssiere again, except in 
a dream, cherished the remembrance of all its loveli¬ 
ness, without losing any of her attaclptuent toi\lie sweet 
place of her nativity. Bare, naked, and bleak it was, * 
no doubt, in comparison with that English valley; but 
in spring hnd in sumAier what place, in it^ owm way, 
could he more beautiful ^han the Vale of the Heriot- 
Water, all the way dow'ii from Lady side to Holylee? 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


There were two causes of distress to Lucy 
soon after her return from Westmoreland; her two 

C> 

dearest friends^the highest and the lowest—Emma 
Granstoun of the Hirsts and Mary Morrison of Ewe- 

bankj were both iU in health and distressed in spirit. 
Mary had only once been over at Bracken-Braes for a 
single hour^ andLucy h^d but once visited her in return. 
Both times the poor creature's eyes had seemed red with 
weepings and when a smile crossed her face^ it was more 
woful than any other expression. She fixed her eyes ru 
Lucy’s as if she had some secret to reveal and confide 
to her affection; but then would turn away in ghastly 
silence^ and even cover her face with he** hands^ or for 
a while disappear. Lucy knew that she had a harsh 
father^ but there seemed now about Mary Morrison a 
deeper diStress thgn could arise from that cause^ which 
‘ had always existed the same—and Mary herself said, 
I canna, speak—I darena speak—but my heart is 
broken—IfRcy—and before winter I may be in my 
grave—and my soul called to judgment." Lucy breath- 
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ed not a word to her parents or Aunt Isobel of Mary's 
melancholy state of mind; but determined to persuadeher 
friend, whom she loved more tenderly than ever, to tell 
her what secret misery was preying upon her life. 

On her first visit to the Ilirstj^t the earnest request 
of* the Lady hersolf, Lucy was if possible even more dis¬ 
tressed by her appearance than by that of ]\Iary ]\Iorri- 
fjpn. Emma Cranstoun, who only a few weeks ago leapt 
so lightsomely from her piPlfrey at the cottage-doors, 
was lying on a cyuch so faint and languid that she did 
ndt rise up on Lucy’s entrance into the room, but 
stretched out her hand, which felt hot and feverish as 
Lucy kissed it with tears of affection. My old malady 
has come back, my friend, and 1 fear it must be called 
a consumption. Yet I am not in that cheerful frame 
of mind which it is said com^mptivc persons go with 
to the very grave. No—^my sweet Lucy—^my heart is 
disquieted witliin me, and 1 fear to die. MucJi have 1 
longed for your return—yet now that I see you, I am 
too weak both in mind and body to enjoy *your pre¬ 
sence as 1 alAvays used to do. But sit still, do not go 
awayJ*^ 

Lucy Forester loved Mary Morrison, us two inno¬ 
cent and humble creatures love each other, in equal con¬ 
dition of lowliness. But with her love for the Lady 
of tl^e Hirst was blended that admiration—^that reve¬ 
rence with which a guileless child of poqr estate wdll 
naturally regard a high-born and beautifuljibenefactress. 
From her father’s cottsige had she come with allhumi- 
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lity into the drawing-room of that old Hall. Surround¬ 
ed with all the elegancies—even splendours of rank, 
little as she was known to value them, now lay with 
a deep hectic flush on her cheeks, ,and with eyes pf a 
brilliancy that painefl Lucy’s heart she knew not why, 
the Lady whom all the country loved. For Mary Mor- 
risen, Lucy would have watched night after night—for 

I 

her would she fearlessly have walked over mouiitairs 
and moors in the frost anh snow of winter midnights. 
But for the Lady of the Hirst, she felt that she was 
ready to die on a moment’s warning—willing to lesivc 
father, and mother, and all, so that she might purchase 
life for Emma Cranstoun. That one so good, so pure, 
so beautiful beyond compare, so charitable, and so reli- 

f 

gious, and so far superior in all her looks, words, and 
motions to every body .else she had ever seen—that 
such a being should die—^was a thought too dreadful 
to be endured—even although Lucy well knew that, 
were it to be so, it would be an instant change from 
earth to Heaven. 

** Lucy—I have more comfort in your presence even 
than in Mr Kennedy’s, excellent Christ'''•n" as"'he is, 
and kind to me as if I were his own daughter. Oh ! 
sweet! heavenly sweet were the sounds of that psalm 
the first e'^ening I<. ever was at Bracken-Braes ! I 
nmst get you to sing it to me on my deathihed.” 
Lucy laid l\er head on the couch and wept—^but sud¬ 
denly a checyring comfort came, she knew not Whence, 
into her heart. “ I will sing, to you every psalm—- 
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every hymn I know—but not on your death-bed, Lady 
—for you will recover and ride about the braes as you 
used to do, blessing the houses of the poor!”—" Read 
these letters—Ludjr—and tell me what you think—^re¬ 
member the eye of God is at all times on his creatures, 
and speak the truth.” « 

Little did Lucy Forester know of this world—little 
df its awful or its mean mysteries—^but these miserable 
letters altogether shocked anA baffled her reason. In 

them the weak or wicked writer told Emma Cranstoun 

• • 

that she was assuredly dying—^that her mother aiyl sis¬ 
ters had all died of consumption, which was hereditary 
in the ^family—that Mr Kennedy knew nothing of the 
spirit of the Gospel promises—and that she ought to 
call in to the aid of her soul some very different^Mini- 
stcr of Christ, before it was too late, for that after death 
cometh judgment! Lucy felt an indescribable hoiTor 
of such a cruel and merciless communication,—and 
weak and ignorant child as she was, there was a power 
in her impcrvertcd conscience that appealed, in a few 
simple words, to the quaking heart of her benefactress* 
Oh*! best'^f all ladies that ever brought the blessing 
of their presence across the thr^hold of the poor, what 
sins and iniquities can you have to repent of—what 
evil thought did your bosom ever*conccive—^what evil 
word did your lips ever utter—^what evil deed did your 
hands ever perform ? Can my father, and my mother^ 
and Mr Kennedy, and all the rest of the*people in the 
parish, be in the wron^, who all bless your name, and 
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count them happy days since you came to live at the 

* 

Hirst ? No doubt we are all frail—all fallen--^l cor¬ 
rupt. The Bible tells us that—^but the Bible tells us 
that there is a Saviour, and if you'will let me, I v/ill 
read you some chapters that will set your heart at 
rest." . • ‘ 

Who may be a wiser interpreter of many of the 
doctrines of Christianity fhan an innocent and guile¬ 
less maiden, who has been brought up at the knee of a 
father, whom religion had reconciled to a sore distress ? 
May. such a one not explain the spirit of those passages, 
whose celestial beauty has brought heaven upon her 
midnight dreams ? Meanings pe''haps too H'he and 
pure for the comprehension of strongest minds, pol- 
lutedror deadened by worldly pursuits, may become fa¬ 
miliarly known to such it reader in her simplicity, and 
flow in eloquence from her lips, when her heart is 
touched at once with devotion to her Maker, and love for 
a fallen creature united to her in congenial innocence.,' 
The eye of such a meek and humble one falls, as if by 
a sacred instinct, on the promises of redeeming mer¬ 
cy. If fear and awe mingle with her lov^V^it is but to 
chasten it into a solemn holiness. The affection she 
bears to her father on earth is transferred to her Fa- 
ther in Heaven, but more tender, still more overpower¬ 
ing, more full of trust—now indeed piety ! Tht^ii the 
Word of Gofl explains itself—there is light upon every 
page—and tiie young Christian, indeed, enjoys a reve¬ 
lation ! ' 
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Emma Cranstoun, in the despondency of disease^ and 
the solitariness of that old mansion, had kept those perni> 
tious letters below her pillow, and read them so often that 
a belief began to sett)ie in her heart, that their contents 
were full of fearful truths, and tha^they might perhaps 
have been written by a truly religious spirit, in pity of her 
lost state. But the sound of Lucy's voice, so earnest in 
he# aifection and simplicity, dispelled the horrid dream 
• —she allowed herself to be persuaded that Mr Kennedy 
knew what Cliristjaiiity was far better than the writer 
of*sftich letters—and having got the better of worse 
fears, she began to hope, that perhaps the fear of dehth 
might bo premature, and that God would yet spare her 
life for a few years. 

For how could life be otherwise than dear to Emma 
Cranstoun, young, good, beautiful, and rich, both in 
natural endowments and the gifts of fortune.^ She 
had an eye to see the loveliness of earth and heaven— 
feeling, fancy, and imagination to enjoy, and to create 
enjoyment. Whatever happiness a human being might 
derive from this world, and its allowed affections, 
she mig^t'W«U hope to share, and to shut her eyes for 
ever upon it all was a rueful thqpg^t, and hard to be 
borne. But she wished still more earnestly to live, 
that she might do good, and pract^e the ^ecepts of 
her faith. All these desires blended together in her* 
prayers, and although sometimes she upbraided herself 
with too'worldly a Jove of life, at other seasons she felt 
assured, tliat her yearniz^ after the good of her fellow- 
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creatures was sincere^ and sincere too^ in as far as the frail¬ 
ty of lier nature could allow her conviction that there 
was no virtue hut in obedience to the will of God. Sick- 
nessj such as hers^ sometimes eleyates, and sometimes 
depresses the spiri^. But it needs the comfort of hu¬ 
man love, and that, in her case,»was found in Lucy 

I 

Forester. I never sleep—^Lucy—at least seldom 
two hours together, and the nights are weary loHg! 
but if I had you in tlie room, methinks I should 
have pleasant slumbers.”—Me in the room—my be¬ 
loved Lady ! My mother is well now—and I haVe a 
cousin you know at Bracken-Braes to take my place in the 
house. I beseech you, let me lie beside you, or on the 
floor close to your bed, a whisper will awake me, and in 
a short time, in a week or a month at the longest, you 
wilT be as well as ever—for, oh! Lady, what mortal 
creature can do without sleep, and not faint both in 
body and in soul.>” 

• Some slight opposition was made to the arrangement 
by an old lady, a relation of Emma's, who had been 
a sort of guardian to her since her father’s death^not 
the most judiciously chosen in the world«/>;bat lb was at 
pnee overruled; and a bed being made for Lucy, by 
that of her gracious mistress, it was fixed, by a message 
to Bracken-Braes,, that she should remain a month at 
• the Hirst, the friend of Emma Cranstoun—so 8i?id the 
Lady hers^f—^but Lucy called herself by another name 
—not even^companion, but servant^ and in that name 
she rejoiced with a humble pride. 
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The duties wjiich Lucy now daily and hourly dis- 
cliatged were to her so truly delightful^ and so entire¬ 
ly occupied her whole capacity of affection^ that it may 
almost he said her heart was away from Bracken- 

Braesj and bound to the Hirst by a spirit of homefelt 

« 

happiness. Her love to her parents was so vital^ that, 
like the beatings of that heart,,it went on unconscious¬ 
ly; nor was the innocent creature afraid or ashamed even 
occasionally to forget them, knowing well that they were 
dearer to her than all the rest of the world. From in¬ 
fancy she had loved, honoured, and obeyed them; and 
since their return from Westmoreland, she felt that 
their affeeiXQ)! for her had if possible increased. hJore 
than once they had alluded to her flight to Ellesmere, 
and in such a w&y as told Lucy how proud they were 
of their dutiful daughter. Aun^ IsobePhad long 
cease4 to scold her on account of that wild adventure,* 
and had even told her, when they two wer^ alone, that 
she had blessed har on her knees the vegr hour her 
flight was known from {be little paper in the Bible. 
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^'Yes^ my bonnie bairn^ 1 thocht o* the fifth com- 
mandmentj ' Honour thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee.*” With, Emma Cranstoun, 
therefore, she could-reside without being guilty of any 
neglect of home—and there was notching to restrain-the 

I * 

fiow of all her tenderest and warmest feelings towards 

I 

her benefactress. c 

In that feeble and languid frame, both of body and ‘ 
mind, into which the Lady of the Hirst had gradually 
sunk, the perpetual presence of a creature, so blithe 
and joyful, yet at the same time so quiet and humble 
as Lucy, worked like a very charm, and brought back 
to her beautiful countenance some of those smiles that 
had been familiar there for several years of renovated 
health. The spirit of ,the invalid, when relapsing into 
melancholy or frightful trains of thought, was arrested 
by the motions, the words, or the eyes of her devoted 
attendant, and brought back to the contemplation ^f 
this cheerful world. Lucy narrated to her all that she 
knew of the histories of the fiimilies in the parish—and 
her knowledge was confined to their gpcrJ qualities, 
their enjoyments, on their misfortunes. Her little pic* 
tures of life were drawn from what she had seen by 
humble hearths ,* but they were drawn with animation 
*and delight, since the Lady was desirous to knqw from 
her what .thoughts and feelings were familiar at the 
firesides of the poor. The interest which she took in 
all such representations mac^e Lucy believe more and 
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more that her own lowly condition was the very happiest 
that Providence could have bestowed on her ; while on 
the other hand Emma Cranstoun drew irom all the 
tales and stories of tlie simple girh a stronger and 
^ stronger trust in the power of resignation and faith to 
support the soul in dll extremities. Let me believe^ 
as all these poor cottageje believe—and my Maker may 
forgfve all my sins^ and reconcile mc^ if it be his wil)^ 
to an early death.” 

Lucy had never been at any reading>school^ but had 

* • 

been taught to read by her father^ and mother^ and Aunt 
Isobel. Ever since the time of her father’s blindness, 
she had re&d to him twp or three hours daily on an aver¬ 
age, and during the dead of winter much more thanthi^t, 
and as her understanding and feelings expanded^ na¬ 
ture had taught Lucy her own elocution. She always 
remembered for whose sake she was performing that 
pleasant task, and filial love and reverence had inspir¬ 
ed intonations most touching and expressive. The 
books, too, that Lucy had read were such as gave her, 
day after day, insights into that nature to which she 
belonged*; adJbIhe had learned to think on it with a\v e, 
although yet in her innocence almostf ignorant of its evil. 
Little, therefore, as Lucy Forester had seen or suffer¬ 
ed, in that little quiet world, where joy was steady as 
the daylight, and grief like the mere flitting clouds, 
she had thoughts and feelings within her hpart that 
rose up to meet whatever was congenial to them, whe¬ 
ther offered in conversatioi* of the old, or in the religi- 
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Oils books that formed the cliief part of her father's 
library. Emma Craiistoim could not but, listen with 
delighted surprise to many of the young creature's sen¬ 
timents, and never did she weary of hearing her silver 
\roice reading portions of her favourite authors, with an 
accent unrefined no doubt, and ^th a pronunciation 
that might have offended very fastidious ears, but with 
a pathos, or an intelligence alternating beautifully* with 
the various meaning of every passage. While Lucy 
thus cheered the soul of her benefactress, and by sweet, 
solemn, or sacred compositions, brought the dim hush 
of evening imperceptibly on the daylight that was often 
nearly gone before the sun had been observed by them 
to be sinking westwards, she at the same time was en¬ 
lightening her own mind by these labours of love, and 
gradually coming to know more and more of herself, 
her fellow-creatures, and her Creator. 

Where now were all Emma Cranstoun's elegant and 
graceful accomplishments, the fruit of a consumn \te 
education successfully pursued ? Vain indeed did she 
now hold them all—^more vain perhaps than they real¬ 
ly were,—^for they were intended to *fcdOrn the rejoic¬ 
ing days of healtla> not to support the despondency of 
sickness. Her lute—her guitar—and her harp were 
now all silent-r-and the pencil refused to obey her 
feeble fingers. Yet Lucy, who had in other days 
often listened in rapture to the witchery of those string¬ 
ed instruments, echoing through the saloons of that 
old haU, or in some secret r covert in the huge-armed 
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' woodsj and had gazed on the Lady who touched them as 
on a creature almost too beautiful for this worlds could 
not join in the dispraise or censure of endowments that, 
when the soul was not sick, could dispense such pure 
^ delight. In a few weeks, my beloved Lady, your 
hands* will again be equal to yoiy music and your draw¬ 
ing—and harm surely tl^ere can be none in such gifts 
as these ! Never hearkened I to your singing to the 
touch of the harp without thinking of hallelujahs in 

Heaven, and sure enough that is the hgure of an Angel 

* ^ 

you gave me last summer, drawn by your own han^, 
with a face hidden in adoration of the Great God, by 
the foldings o' the immortal creature’s wings.” 

Emma Cranstoun possessed much genius, and it was 
apparent in every trifling work of her hands. S^e 
touched nothing, whether it was «n article of dress or 
furniture, or the disposition of a flower-stand, or the 
arrangement of a rose-bed, or border of carnations or 
lilies, without producing an effect unattainable by com¬ 
mon hands. Lucy was not long in catching something 
of this spirit of beautiful invention. Above all things, 
she had ever^^ed, studied, and understood flowering 
plants and shrubs, such as in our coM northern climate 

flourish only under shelter. This lore her father had 

* • 

taught her; for Michael Forester, a Ijotanist and a flo¬ 
rist, hadiKJome at last to know every plant by the touch 
of its leaves or its flowers; and many rare specimens 
had been collected at Bracken-Braes, some of the finest 
of which were now sent nver to the Hirst, for the 
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Lady's own domestic Green-house between her parlour 
and her bed-room. Such were the occupations in 
which Lucy's hours glided away j and when occasion¬ 
ally visitors came to the Hirst, «,nd the Lady was well 
enough to receiv>« them, Lucy, who knew her own 
place and office, soon Retired. mohestly from the’room, 
but seldom or never without .causing many a question 
to be asked concerning one so beautiful in her humi¬ 
lity. 

The Lady of the Hirst had now recovered so much 
strength, that, of her own accord, she allowed Lucy to 
return home. '' I shall be dull without you, Lucy, 
and my parlour will soon mis,s your hands. What 
will become of our Green-house when you are gone ? 
B,ut you must try to visit me once a-week, if possible, 
for to you it is but a trip across the braes. I would fain 
walk with you to the Beeches, but I must not leave 
the temperature of my sick-room. Perhaps I may be 
feebler—^worse—nearer death, when you come to see 
me again ; but, sweet Lucy, the same love will be in 
my heart —’* and, as she kissed Lucy's cheek, although 
her own was dry, the kiss touched *tf^ush of tears 
that were not to be withheld or hidden. Oh! that 
you would let me be your servant all the ^vinter; for, 
if you would, it is certain, with the blessing of God, 
that you would be quite well in the spring 4 " This 
proposah was a pleasant one, indeed, to Emma Cran- 
stoun; sKid it was arranged, that, if Lucy could leave 
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Bracken-Braes during the winter^ without any distress 
to* her parents, she was to be an inmate at the Hirst. 

* As the old towers of the Hirst disappeared in the 
woodsy and then the* woods themselves in the airy 
distance, Lucy ceased to reflect, fyr the present, on 
the 'life she had*been leading there, and began 
to think of Mary Morrison and Ewebank. Prom 
those pictured walls and hanging curtains, couches and 
Vases, and all the splendid elegances which to her eyes 
still wore a charm, shed over them by her own young 
imagination, she turned, without the slightest abate¬ 
ment of love and delight, into that low and somewhat 
gloomy hut. There Mary was sitting at her wheel, 
and her father in his chair by the hearth. Lucy’s 
heart always sunk in his presence, for his aspect wore 
a settled sternness, and his voi|;c wanted that cordial 
tone, without which, even the kindest words are felt 
to want their most essential charm. Mary’s face was 
even paler and more mournful than ever, and as soon 
as her eye met Lucy’s, it was overspread with*a disor¬ 
dered flush far from betokening happiness. “ So—you 
have bdfen ^liaying for a month bygone at the Hirst, 
Miss Lucy,” said Abraham, rather ungraciously, and 
without rising from his chair—I wish you may not 
forget your auld friends among sic fijie folk. ** For my 
ain past, I think Mary there better at home.” Lucy 
felt that she did not deserve such a reproof, .and repli¬ 
ed somewhat eagerly, that she would alwayf be happy 
to visit at any friend’s house where she got a warm 
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welcome. Perhaps she might have said something 
stronger; but on looking towards Mary, who was stoop¬ 
ing down her head, as if busy with disentangling her 
threads, she observed the tears «fast falling, and in a 
moment changed her voice and her face into her usual 
sweetness. No—-no, Mr MchTison, I love your 

dauglitcr Mary better, if indeed that be possible, even 
than the Lady of the Hirst. We two are equal in \*on- 
dition, although I am somewhat younger in years, and 
if you. Sir, would be glad to see nie here, I will come 
oyer to Ewebank every week.” The perfect simplicity 
and sincerity of these words touched Abraham's self- 
tormenting and discontented spirit ,* and he -told Lucy 
to^ sit down, for that she was, he verily believed, the 
best girl in the parishes either of Ferns or of Ilolylee. 
Already by this timcnwcre Mary’s tears wiped away, 
and there was something almost like cheerfulness in 
the house. 

Mary Morrison said that she would accompany Lu y 
part of the way to Bracken-Braes, and they walked on 
in silence. But just as Mary turned about to com- 
piunicate some sorrow, Edward Ellis vatf seen bound¬ 
ing down the hill ; iso she hastily wrung Lucy’s hand, 
and with a face of deep melancholy returned to Ewe¬ 
bank. 

It was not possible for Lucy’s heart not to throw off 
much of its sadness, whether for her own sake or that of 
others, oc^ this sudden appearance of Edward Ellis. 
Circumstances had prevented her from seeing much of 

11 
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him since her return from Ellesmere, and she had 
never been alone in his company since that midnight 
•journey among the mountains. The many affecting 
thoughts that had ^almost ever since possessed her 
heart had by no means excluded his image; but they 
had certainly hindered it from occupying her waking 
and her sleeping dreams so fully as it had once done, 
ai]d had subdued her affection down to what might 
* now with some truth pcrhap.1 have been called the af¬ 
fection of a sister. Serene in her sense of duty towards 
her* parents and her friends, Lucy met his approach 
with a countenance sparkling with unconcealed hu;^pi- 
ness,andshe expressed in words that came from the v'ery 

I 

heart her delight at this unexpected meeting. I 
never liked, Mr Ellis, to say all I tliought before 
people, even before my father and my mother them¬ 
selves ; but now that we are alone, I pray to Heaven 
« 

to bless you and yours, in your own country or in . 
foreign parts, all your life. Your goodness to me has 
been beyond all gratitude, and sometinjes, Sirj remein- 
her on the Sabbaths, that there is ane praying for you 
in the Kirlr.ojiHolylee." 

Edward Ellis was little more ^experienced in this 
life'than Lucy Forester herself; and as he ventured to 
kiss those soft blue eyes that as they smiled'hpon him 
9^vam .yrith misty tears, he felt that she was dearer ■« 
to him than he knew in her simplicity, and not to 
lie parted from for ever without an indefinite de¬ 
spondency and distress. |t seemed to him ns if Lucy 
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had grown nearer t(> woman’s height and form since 
the night he had met her at the Linn^—that her C9un<- 
tenance had lost something of its more cliildisli pretty 
ness, but had gained imsj>eakably^iii the expression of 
intelligence and feeling—and that even her voice was 
tuned to a deeper softness that tilirilled to his '^'ery 
heart. Neither had that 'month’s residence at the Hirst 
been thrown away upon one so quick to perceive aud 
learn ; an unconscious afi* of grace, beyond what is 
native to the cottage, was visible over her demeanour; 
and in her dress still suitable to the Shepherdess' of 
Bracken-Braes, the name by which he had loved to call 
her, there was a rustic elegance no doubt lively imi- 

I 

tated, or rather inspired, from that of Kinina Craiistoun. 
Like a bird, too, escaped from a happy conliiiement which 
it had no wish to leave, but still rejoicing in its new¬ 
found liberty, Lucy once more felt elated in the open air 
of the Braes, and now bounded along the heather, nut 
so lightly indeed as not to bend down the purple fruit- 
stalks, for that is done by the leveret and the lapwing, 
but so lightly mid so quickly too, that it was not with¬ 
out some elfurt that Edward Ellis, wh^. )ffas esteemed 
active even among tJlie hill-side shepherds, kept pace 
with her gladsome career. 

But thfcy stood together by a little spring, known onl) 

to hunters and sheplierds, overshadowed by arodj^whose 

base WHS covered with briar, broom, and bracken, and 

from whosqcleft-summit grew one solitary drooping birch- 

tree. “Lucy—1 am about Ijjj leave Holylee—I know 

1 
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not if for ever. No—^no—^not for ever—yet it may be 

years before I return to visit Mr Kennedy and your 

• Father. A change has been suddenly made in the plan 

of my education—apd to-morrow I go away. Will you 

accept a few keepsakes ? Never again shall I meet 

wilfh so sweet a miriden as Lucy Forester, nor one whom 

I love so w’ell.” Lucy had scarcely power to reply; 

% 

but, with a faltering voice and trembling hand she 
* accepted them, and after a”* few inarticulate words of 
affection, put them without looking what they were, 
inib her bosom. 

Edward Ellis knew not what was the nature or his 
feeling?, nor what ought now to be his conduct. His boy¬ 
ish passion—at least delightful affection for Lucy Fo¬ 
rester had for nearly a year past been growing with his 
growth, and now that he had even expressed it, he felt 
as if Lucy were betrothed to him by her kind accept¬ 
ance of his love-gifts. But what could that word be¬ 
trothed" mean between him a mere boy, and the daugh¬ 
ter still younger of a man in Michael Forester’s humble 
situation of life ? Again he fixed his gazing eyes upon 
her, and beauty was more and more irresistible. 
“When I return—Lucy—after a few years—1 shall find 
you married to Isaac Mayne, the famous scholar."— 
“Never—never,"—and LueVj unrestrained by shame 
'or pride, now u'ept bitterly ; for thoughts over which 
she had^flo power came in a tumult into her heart, and 
almost sWpped its beatings, quick and strong as they had 
for some moments been in that sudden colloquy. There 
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had been a dream enveloping her, which yet she had not 
known to be a dream, tilhnow she saw it dissolving with 
all its enchantments. Now had she the first agonizing 
insiglit into her own heart, and into many feelings that 
lay crmehed there, strong as life itself, feelings that had 
been rising there in rapid growth' every hour skice 
that travel, side by side with Edward Ellis beneath 
the moon and stars. A sudden gladness was breath¬ 
ed over her soul—an in''Limation given that grief is 
a guest in every human breast—a voice whispering 
that she must forbid that glee in which she had reveHed 
from the first morning-light—that she must tame the 
fairy flight of those footsteps over the daisied green— 
that the laughter indulged to childhood must be now 
restrained—and that tears, or a calmness more sorrowful 
than tears, must often now subdue the smiles that had 
hidden her eyes as it were in their own kindling light. 
Something was to be removed soon, sudden, and for 
ever, that unknown to herself had been the chief bliss 
of life. Her brother, Edward, was no more to visit 
Bracken-Braes ! yet even in that fit of grief, her heart 
acknowledged him to be her brother, for •» /hut affection 
could be more aisterlyy pure, and irreproachable ? What 
although a few sobs were heard! Yet was that affection 
not to ceahe—hot to be utterly extirpated—^Ijut by 
Ubsence and separation kept down within the heart, 
till reason and religion should overmaster it, before af¬ 
fection becatae love, and love trouble, and thenthie whole 
of life by night and by day, in the lonesome glen, or the 

ll 
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crowded House of God, infested by one dream never 

• * * 

to be broken, stronger even than piety or superstition, 
and, ^ourin g all the humblest incidents of life with 
^ one hue, till the ^ul, formerly free in its wandering 
innocence, should lie enslaved at laAt beneath the bond- 
age of one unrelenting passio*. 

A shepherd came «p unperceived to the Ilawk- 
stane Spring, and relieved by this interruption, Ed- 
ward and Lucy accompanied liim down to the Heriot- 
Water. The presence of an indifferent person soon calms 
even the strongest emotion, and before they rcac'ted 
Bracken-Braes, the brother and sister, or if it must be 


so, the youthful lovers were, if not cheerful, almost 
again happy. “ 

Mr Kennedy had been there only an hour befure,«ADd 
had acquainted them with Mr Ellis’s intended departure 
next morning. Every one was, if possible, kinder and 
more tenderly resjiectful to the noble youth than they 
had ever intentionally been before, and when, at last, 
he reluctantly rose to go not ’'without a choked voice 
and tears in his eyes, Michael Forester stood up and 
blessed him* with a fervent voice. As for the rest, 
they were unable to speak, and when they found that 
Edward Ellis was indeed gone, they wondered how 


they could have suffered him to dbpart without ex- ^ 
pressidni^of greater affection. 

Agnes^ said to Lucy that she seemed fatigued with 
her walk, and desired her to retire to rest. Slie was fain 


to escape to her little loftely room, and weep there un- 
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observed. The Lady of the Hirsts as some thought, 
in a dying state—Mary Morrison unhapp^—and Ed¬ 
ward Ellis gone away for ever! But her prpyoia 
calmed her heart, and in little more tl^aii an hour, when 

Aunt Isobcl slipped into her room to give her the usual 

. . ' 

farewell kiss for the night, Lucy Forester was asleep, 

and her face as tranquil as that of a child in its 

« 

cradle. 
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CHAPTER? XXX. 



^ The morning on whidi Lucy was to leave home, for 
a whole winter, rose bright and beautiful, and allithe 
family assembled cheerfully under the Plane-Tree to 
bid her a happy ftirewcll. Her parents were the 
proudest people in the whole world, but theirs %ws a 
pride indulged in profoundest gratitude to the Qiver 
of all IMcrcies. Their child #as beloved over all the 
parish, and in every house she had friei’os, but she was 
now going to [)ecome the chosen companion of her 
udiost* \ery smiles were a blessing, and ^they felt 
that, in case of tlieir own death. Lucy would have 
an asylum at the Hirst, where the orphan could well 
repay her benefactress for the protection of luo inno¬ 
cence. Therefore, so far from itsTooking like a parting 


scene, every face kindled with i)leasurc as at a return. 
JMichael stood with his calm coiintAiauce in the morii- 

t 

turned affectionately towards his child, as 
happy any man in existence. Agnes* liad herself 
assisted Lucy in dressing, and regarded liC'^witlj a an.*' 
ther’s admiring eyes, as^her beauty shone witli a more 
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joyful lustre, iii the consciousness of her neatly ordered 
array, and the anticipation of Emma Cranstoun’s em- ^ 
brace. Aunt Isobel said, that she now lnvp»f1 .^tuMlirr 
so well, that she would never miss L^^y, but reminded 
her, at the same time, mth a liantT^ondly laid on her 

I 

bosom, that once a-week ^ad she promised to see them 
all at Bracken-Braes, and neveii. to miss a single Sab¬ 
bath at the kirk of Holylee. Martha was sincerely 
happy at her kind cousin’s good fortune, and expressed 
her happiness in her usual homely language. So away 
dai\?ed Lucy across the hills—her last kiss, and her last 
whisper, perhaps a tear, having been given as his due 
to her blind father. 


“ Where now is Edward Ellis ?” thought Lucy with 
a sigh, as she glided up and down the solitary places, 
the rocks and braes, tlie'mosses and the coppice-woods, 
through which he had accompanied her but a few weeks 
ago. With something like pain and reluctance she turned 
aside to the little shaded spring, on whose mossy brink 
they had sat and conversed so affectionately, like bro¬ 
ther and sister. That pleasant dream was vanished— 
the same blue unclouded sky was reflected in the water. 


but a dead silence liiy around—and that delightful 
^'oice and tliose beaming eyes were gone, and for ever. 
Lucy took from lie# bosom some of the small memorials 


of his affection, which, for reasons she scarcely knew, 
she had always concealed from every eye, awdunconscious- 


ly put theue to her lips. God bless him all his days," 


was the prayer she breathed as* she returned the trifles 
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to the fair warmth of her breast^ which in a few mi- 
• * ^ 

^nutes beat with all its wonted tranquillity. 

* It a clear October day, the sky perfectly settled, 
the 'air pure ^^piir^ might be, and a slight frost, beau¬ 
tiful as dew, lying yet unmelted«over the discoloured 

% 

heather. Lucy looked back the happy parting below 
the Plane-Tree, and forwards to the Hirst, and all sad 
thoughts either faded away, or were tinged with the joy- 
fulness of a hopeful spirit. “ W liy sit singingthere, sweet 
rpbiii-redbreast, on a briary stone-pillar in the moors ? 
Tlic summer days are all over and gone, and in andther 
month may be coming tlie snow. Away, sweet robin- 
redbreast—away to •Bracken-Braes, and trill that bit 
short merry sang o’ thine frac the roof o* the barn,* till 
not a leaf is left on our Plane-Tree, and then kecpjiop- 
ping about the door, and in aifd out of the window, as 
you have done for seven winters.” 

Lucy was now nearly half way to the Hirst, for she 
was standing on a small eminence, called the Gowan- 
Green, where IMary Morrison and she had often sat 
together for hours in their plaids, both in gloom and in 
sunshine. Here they had often w'aited for eacii other, 
on those days when it was known that Lucy was going 
to the Hirst, and when not lucky enough to meet, each 
betokened her disappointment by* a bunch of heather 
or 'v^ild-flowers laid on the middle of that platform. 
It waSj^ot easy to imagine a place more solitary. No 
streamlets here murmured along the basdl^of the hills 
that came close together without any intervening 
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vallies, liovvever narrow. But just below the emi¬ 
nence lay ft little lake, or tarn, not much larger than 
a pond, seli-fcd, and black with its mowland water. 
The long heather quite surrouiK^pd it, except od the,- 
side of the Gowaii-Green which sloped away down to 
the margin^ with its short smooth pasture. A number 
of largo loose stones, for they ^jould hardly be called 
rocks, lay here and there upon the water edge, and 
a few birch trees were sprinkled among the stunted 
hazles. There were no features belonging to the scc»ie 
than": could be called beautiful; yet, on a line day, the 
lonesome jdace was pleasant in its silence, and in spring 
or early summer, there was constantly here the sweet 
fragrance of whins, broom, and briar, with which was 
intc^’mingled that of many unnoticed wild-flowers, as 
well as that of the lady-fern, and of the birches some of 
which eaten down by the sheep were not much taller 
than that graceful plant. Lucy and Mary ha«l ojice 
passed a whole summer Sabbath here, without any iit- 
terruptioii, from morning to night. It .so happened 
that there had been no Divine Service either at Holylee 
or the Perns, and here the two happy creatures had 
agreed to pass the whole day, reading their Bihles, 
singing hymns in the wilderness, and talking overall the 
concerns of their young and innocent life. 

Ewehank, the house of Mary Morris<»n, wu^s not very 
far off; and HLiicy knowing how early in the nuirning it 
yet was, rolAlved to surprise her I)y a visit before per- 
Ijaps her hearth was kindled. Looking down upon the 
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tarn, behold upon the stony edge of the water she saw a 
female figure witli her face covercdwith her hands, and a 
man standing beside her apparently in greit agitation. 
The figure lifted up fts face for a moment, and she knew 
that it was JMary A'lorrisun. The mgii paccul to ami fro, a 
short distance, and e^'e^and anon stood close beside Alary, 
with violent gesticulations, and attitudes bespeaking rage 
and hatred. At length he seized Mary by the hair, who 
fell down on her knees, and c?a!?ped her hands together 

in supplication. In his right hand there seemed to be 

• • 

a large stone picked up from the edge of the tarn; ^nd 
all at once Lucy knew that he was about to be a mur¬ 
derer. The dead silence of the lonesome place—ajid 
the furious looks of the rulhan quailed Lucy’s heart 

within her, and her first impulse was to fly back to- 

• 

wards Bracken-Braes, or sink^lown where she stood in 
concealment among the heather. But Ik*’- lt>ve for meek 
Alarv AIorris(ni— the. first and best friend of her vouth 
prevailed, and uttering a wild cry, she Hew down the 
hill-side towards tlie tarn, and in a few* moments 


was at her side. Alary fixed her eyes upon her 
friend with a wild look, and then upon iiitii whost* 
hai»d had suddenly let go its grasp of the wretched 
creature’s hair, and .said qualiingly,—“ Oh ! Alark 
Thornhill—Alark Thornhill—have pity upon us—mur¬ 


der ifs not—for we arc baith young—and as for me,* 
>sair ncc^ hac I o’ repentance.” Tlie stomifell from his 
right hand—the paleness of fear .seemed pass over 


the deadly sco^vl of ^frath, and hi-s knees knocked 
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against each other in the sudden remorse of an unact¬ 
ed crime. But still an evil demon kept whispering in 
his ear, tlil^.t Mary and Lucy were yet in the power of 
the criminal. Mary IMorrison, w.ho had felt that her 
last hour w^as come, had not strength to rise up from 
her knees, but sunk down altogether, and lay insensi¬ 
ble among the hard flints of the beach. For a short 
time not a word w'as uttered, but all was silent in the 
fear of death that Skill overshadowed that solitary 
place. 

, c 

Lucy knew nothing of the dreadful mystery in which 
she had all at once been in/olvcd. But her courage 
did not desert her, and she beseeched Mark Thornhill, 
for she caught his name in Mary’s indistinct sup- 
plications, to look upon them both without anger, 

IT 

and that God Avould forgive and reward him for his 
pity. That hand which had been clenched to do a 
deed of death could not now have hurt a hair of Mary 
Morrison’s head. It was quelled by the sudden bea i- 
ty of that fearless innocence coming upon him, as if 
from heaven to save him from perdition. He had re¬ 
ceived a reprieve from crime. Mary ventured to lift 
up her face from the sand, and^aw that he was not re¬ 
lentless. “ Swear—8\year that you are not m3 \\ ife— 
and that you will never claim me as your husband.”— 
" ''I swear it,” saidMary,and again bowed downhe* head. 
Her betrayer moved slowly and sullenly a^/ay—and 
disappeaii.'g over the Gowan-Green, left Mary and 
Lucy alone on the brink of th2 Ouzel-Loch: 
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* Guilt and its miseries had hitherto been to Lucy 
Forester like the words of a strahge tongue. And now 
mbthing distinct—nothing that could be b<l'nc to be 
thought of had enteretl her mind. But there lay meek 
Mary Morrison ashamed to hx)k her in the face—and 
uttering no words l)Tit these, This will break my fa¬ 
ther's heart—this will break my father’s heart. Oh! 
Lucy—^gaiig away to the Hirst—and leave me here to 
Aie—for when you ken what 1*am now, your eyes will 
smile on me never-mair—and yet I surely think they 
will* A^eep for me when 1 am dead and buried in sin a^d 
shame, and sorrow !” Lucy was weeping for her al¬ 
ready—nor had these cHsmal words any power to deaden 
her aifection. She assisted Mary to rise from that 

cruel bed, and in a little while, was sitting with an 

• 

arm round her neck, where they, had so often sat and 
sang in their joy, on a knoll in the centre uf the Gow- 
an-Green. 

There was for a long time sobbing and sighing, and 
then dead silence. Lucy was the first to* speak. 

Mary—Mary—will you hear me ? Well then here 
before our Father which is in Heaven, and Him who 
died for us, do 1 ui)on i% knees say unto you, that I 
will never forsake you—that I wjll not only pity you, 
and pray for you night and day, bul; 1 will tove you 
better, fiir better than ever—let others do as they may 
—I at least will be the same to you as ever—yes, Ma- 
ry, I will love you beyond all living creaturg^)ut my 
father and mother. If I do not, may the gates of yon- 
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der blue skies never be opened to me by the hands of 
God's liolv unixels !'" 

♦r *■ ' 

Mary ISiorrison was yet too young to be sick of lift. 
•Solitary, and but for Lucy, frieii^less as that life had 
been, still it had too much sunshine to be exchanged 
without dismay for the darkness (if the grave. Even 
shame, slie began to think, might be b(jnie, if Lucy 
would but continue to look on her with unavcrted 
and unchanged eyes iln Ijcr disgrace. Perhaps even 
my father may be brought to forgive me !” But that 
w^s a transient thought—for although she loved 
her father, she feared that forgiveness was not in his 
nature for such a crime. Suddenly her heart burn¬ 
ed within her, and kneeling down beside Lucy, who 
■was still on her knees, she exclaimed, God will 
bless you, Lucy, fon this—but hear me no'sv, and 
believe me when I say that I am not so guilty as peo¬ 
ple Avill think. 1 will keep my oath—liucy—for you 
heard me swear—but to you wdio saw so much I 
may speak without being foresworn—guilty as I am, 
yet in the sight of Heaven ara 1 his wife, and Mark 
Thornhill is my husband! Yes! Lucy^wc were mar¬ 
ried before two M'iinesses—smd Mark gave mo a pa¬ 
per, saying I was his wife—but, waes me! he does 
not care for mo mow, lie has sent the witnesses out of 
the way, and as for the writing, he tore it out of my 
bosom thw dreadful morning, and it is destroyed for 
ever, iv^ebody will ever believe now that we were 
married->-and, oh ! hotv can J face my father?” 
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Ill a few hours—fur hours indeed past by and tin; 
suh'was high in heaven—Mary ^lorrisoii had told Fju- 
her history over and over again many iniiiy times, 
and she began to fe«d even some relief from her con- 
science in her friend’s unabated aflpction. She even 
ventured to tliinlc it*|)ossibio that Lucy’s father and mo¬ 
ther ^voidd not altogether forsalie her in her shame, for 
sJiame there was indeed to be, worse than all other evils 
I'xcept—death. But then she tlAnight of her own fa¬ 
ther, and her heart died within her, for she knew too 
well,‘that, as soon as she confessed to him, never ag^u 
would she be allowed to darken the dcxir of Ewebank. 

At last.tliey partcd—lMary to her father’s, and Lucy 
for one night, and one night only, to the Hirst—for she 

was determined to tell every thing she durst to her fa- 

• 

ther, and beseech him to go oyer in the morning to 
Ewebuiik. 
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CHAPTER XXXl. 


Lucy left the Hirst before morning had entirely 

dvnmed the stars^ and had to tap for admission info the 

♦ 

house at the window of her father's room^ for sleep yet 
held all the family at Bracken-Braes. The story she 
hjid to tell about Mary Morrison greatly disturbed her 
' parents and Aunt Isobel^ and, for a while, Lucy feared 
that her unhappy friend was to be deserted in her 
misery. Michael, Agnes, and Isobel were all too sen¬ 
sible of their own failings and frailties, and. too reli¬ 
giously impressed with an habitual sense of the utte • 
weakness of human nature, to judge and condemn stern¬ 
ly the errors or sins of their fellow Christians. But 
this was a case that it was llecessa^)^to understand 
perfectly before they could decide what was their du¬ 
ty. They were boui»d by love, nature, and redigion, 
to protect their daughter from all stain of pollution, 
and to sever her inexorably from her teiiderestfriend¬ 
ships, ratlier than suffer her to incur any danger, how¬ 
ever sli^t, of being contaminated by evil example. 
They all loved Mary Morriaon, and could not easily 
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believe in her guilt—but they knew how many shades 
of* sin darken the actions of us mortal cr^tures, and 
•perhaps that poor girl, although more the oiject of pity 
thai^blame^ had newrtheless grievously erred. From 
Lucy’s story, they saw enough to determine them all to 
give Mary their compassion^ their condolence, and 
their support in^the agony of her affliction, in so far as 
that could be done, without violating the awful sancti- 
* ty of the moral law, and thereby tainting perhaps the 
very atmosphere in which their own Lucy breathed. 
They all remembered Mary's meekness and modesty— 
her unrepining gentleness under the severities of a cruel 
parent—her grateful disposition, indeed almost too 
grateful, to them at Bracken-Braes, for even the com¬ 
monest courtesies and kindnesses—and that deep sepse 
of religion, wliich more constairtly than with any one 
they knew, influenced her whole conduct and demean¬ 
our, andjnade her, without excepting even their own 
Lucy, the most perfect model of a Christian daugh¬ 
ter. 

Lucy‘was altogether overcome by the thought that 
her father andP mother might be about to leave Mary 
Morrison to her fate. True to her promise to that 
unfortunate creature, she had «ot disclosed all she 
knew, and thus her pleadings for lifer beloved friend ^ 
had beon in their most passionate earnestness, perplex¬ 
ing and iiyperfect. At last she Jointed that* there was 
a secret that must nbt be revealed, and by d^ees her 
father came to understand something of its nature, and 
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of the obligation Lucy had come under to observe si¬ 
lence. The clear and high understanding of Michael 
Forester wi s not to be deceived by the sophistry which * 
fear and shame had whispered t/i the hearts of his 
daughter and her friend. The truth must be told, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the tfuth, else God, the 
Searcher and Judge of all hearts, would not bo well 
pleased. Promises and oaths, by whomsoever extorted, 
under such circumstances, must be given to the winds, 
and a full confession made before God and man of the 
siny and of the aggravating or palliating circumstahees 
with which it might have been attended. There was 
no speck, no dimness on the eye of Michael Forester's 
mipd, and he saw that here there was selfish, and licen¬ 
tious, and cruel guilt trampling upon abused and terri- 
fied innocence. This,” said the Blind Man, with the 
blessing of God, must not be, and 1 feel myself called 
upon to be the minister of His Eternal Justice.” 

WJiat tears poured down the pale face of Agnes 
and what fear quaked within her heart, when Lucy 
narrated all that had happened at the Ouzel-Loch! 

« Manifestly the arm of mercy was tfver our child, 
Michael, else had that bonnie head of hers been laid 
cruelly in the dust.” Lucy was too anxious about 
Mary Morrison to hear even the just commendation of 
herself, although coming from the lips of those whom 
it was the sole object of her life to make happy, and 
slie only^excclaimed, You will not forsake Mary now, 
father, should she be driven from Ewebank ? Oh! will 
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you—say that you will receive her into our ain house ^ 
for, unless we do so^ her heart will breaks and before 
*the end of the week Mary Morrison wifi be in her 
gra\e.”—Yes—^n^ Lucy—^if she needs it, the door 
of Bracken-Braes shall be open Jo her, nor do I fear 
although her heacf should even lie on the same pillow 
with that of mji own ^lild.” 

Michael and Lucy were not long, in setting out for 
Ewebank. Few words were spoken as they crossed 
the solitary hills and vallies, for Michael was settling 
in his own mind all that ought to be said to the falher 
of Mary Morrison. On reaching Ewebank, Lucy saw 
him walking about distractedly, with his grey head 
uncovered, in a small garden close to the hut. A frown 
was settled on his forehead and all about his eye^ as 
firmly as if it had been their constant expression—^his 
cheeks seemed rigid, and his white lips quivered as in 
convulsions. In a low voice Lucy described to her fa¬ 
ther his agitated state. This is, indeed, a distress- 
ing afiiiction—Abraham—and I feel for you—for I, too, 
have but an only child. I have ventured over to pray 
with,you—^to“comfort you in any way one Christian 
may comfort another—and especially, my worthy friend, 
to inform you of something thatsgoes far to ^ove your 
daughter’s innocence.”—May the ourse of God cleave 
to her-^the wages of sin are death!” and he again paced 
to and frp with clenched hands, and eyes ^uplifted to 
heaven in savage supplication. ** May I tis"k where 
she is, Abraham ?—^but Bbeseech you by Him who died 
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for US on the Tree, not to curse the daughter of Alice 
Grayl” That name rooted the angry sufferer to the 
ground; huf, again, he tore himself away, and cried 
aloud,—Yes—I curse her, and,may she be cursed, 
for she has covered these white hairs with shame," and 

i 

he flung down a handful of his long silvery locks,«and 
trampled upon them with his feet. Lucy was terrified 

It 

at the sight, and retiring to a little distance, sat down 
upon a bank. " Where is your daughter—Abraham ? 
—for 1 feel as if God sent me here to reconcile you unto 
hei^"—" Call her not my daughter, for daughter she is 
none of mine—neither know I where tlie prostitute 
has hidden herself from my wrath—in the,moor, or 
the mosses, or the Ouzel-Loch. Never again may 
these eyes behold her in life," and at tliese words he 

It 

burst out into hideous laughter, all drenched in a 
flood of tears, and fell down with great violence to the 
earth. 

Michael heard the fall, and Lucy was coming to his 
assistance, when, issuing silently as a gliost from the 
Birch-Wood, the edge of which came almost close upon 
the garden, Mary Morrison was alread;;' on her knees, 
with her father's head supported on her bosom. This 
is my doing—Mr Forester—^all my wicked doing—^you 
had far better le%ve me to my death, after you have re¬ 
covered my father. Oh! that he could be taken, over to 
Bracken-Braes, and comforted back again into his rea¬ 
son. As'f'^r me it is but just that I should die. But see 
-^see<—Lucy, his eyes are opening—and now he shuts 
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them upon me, for I am hateful in my sin, and most 
loathsome to my father's soul. I must hide myself 
again in the thicket among the briars—if H. touch him 
perhaps he will killTme—Oh ! Mr Forester, invite him 
over to Bracken-Braes, and tell •him that I have fled 
out of the parish to pollute liis eyes never mair on this 
side o’ the graVe.” ^ary Morrison then started up 
and disappeared. 

That paroxysm had in some measure allayed the pas¬ 
sion in Abraham Morrison’s spirit, by the weakness 

• . . f 

which it induced over his entire frame. He almost 

0 

seemed as if a palsy had stricken him, but by and by 
he revived, and in h sort of stupor walked into the 
house, followed by Micliael and Lucy. Unconsciouk of 
his actions he sat down as usual in his chair by*the 
hearthside, on which no Are was burning, and his liand 
falling violently upon that Book which speaks only of 
mercy and forgiveness, he again uttered an indistinct 
curse upon his child. It appeared that he had been 
reading the Bible, but some evil spirit had turned over 
the leaves, and the balm of consolation was to him poi¬ 
son, bitter and mortal. Lucy stood trembling behind 
her father, and then said in a whisper, ** I will go to 
Mary in the wood.” 

Perhaps Abraham Morrison knew not that any one 
was in the room, for now his words seemed to be utter¬ 
ed as if tb himself in solitude. “ If ever I'foirgive her 

• 

—may 1 be un forgiven! If she dies in child-birth, and 
I shed a tear, may it sink like a spark of hell into my 
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heart!" Then gazing on Michael Forester, he start- 

ed up and cried with a loud voice, What brought 

you liitlier, ^Ir Forester? Go home and watch your own 

child—for young as she is, and with a smile upon her 

face, how know yru that she may not be a sinner, and 

up to the lips in pulluti(;»ii ?”—“ Abraham Morrison,” 

said the Blind Blan, standing like a prophet, with his 

' outstretched arm, and tall figure straight and still in its 

•# ' 

majesty of command—Abraham Morrison—remem¬ 
ber that you are a father, and that none other but the 
hadd of the Almighty can break that bond that ties you 
all the days of your life to your child. Be she even guilty 
—^tlie voice of the Great God commands you to forgive 
her, for in his sight you are far guiltier than she—yes 
—^i^braham IMorrisoii, your sins have been many, and 
they have been done under tlie shadow of grey hairs— 
hers have been few, and this—I know it well—^this is 
the poor creature’s birthday, and she is but seventeen 
years ! But hearken unto me—Abraham—I commar 1 
you to hearken unto me—your daughter’s heart is un¬ 
polluted, and if her father deserts her, then this very 
night shall she sleep in my own Lucy’s arms. Grant, 
O God! thy blessing on this afflicted house.” And 
Michael Forester stodU a little while with his head 
gently bowed, and Ids hands uplifted in the attitude of 
prayer. ‘ 

It is in the power of a strong and stubborn heart not 
only to harden itself against all natural affection, but 
to triumph in what it strives Within itself to consider 
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in the light of a sacrifice. So was it now with Abra« 
ham Morrison. He knew weiH—it was not possible to 
• keep that knowledge from his coiisciencc-^that he had 
denied his daughtei^all the harmless amusements and 
pastimes of youth—^that he had closed his heart against 
herein all his dono^festic hours, finding at last a sullen 
satisfaction in tyrannizing over the gentle, and obedi¬ 
ent, and unrepining creature whom he could not but 
» love—that he had often left lier quite alone in that so¬ 
litary hut for long days together, and uncared for and 
unj^arded among the. hills—and now that evil hadjbe- 
fallen her innocence, instead of looking into his own 
unfathenly conduct, he steeled himself against her in 
his very remorse, and took refuge in the exconimunicti- 

tion of his omi flesh and blood from the privileges of 

• 

nature. It was all in vain for JVIichael Forester to ex¬ 
culpate her, or palliate her transgression. She herself 
had the night before told her own pitiable story, but 
under the terror of that oath had said not a word 
against her betrayer and her murderer. The’stern old 
man adhered cruelly to her own confession, and all 
Michael’s woMs rebounded back as if from a rock. 
He too who thus unmercifully judged his daughter’s 
transgression, thought far moreo^himself and the shame 
that had fallen upon liim, than of hej* guilt in tlie eyes 
of her •Maker, or even of the Eternal’s goodness to his * 
fallen crcj/itures. The eyes and the tongues qf men were 
to him not endurable in their scorn and condcikination ; 
and his pride wished tha*» rather than this disgrace, his 
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daughter had been drowned^ or had perished in fire. 
He had borne ill his many worldly misfortunes^ and al¬ 
though his integrity had been unimpeached, he repined • 
in his poverty. His crops had been oftener withered 
or blasted^ he thought^ than those of his neighbours— 
diseases came among his cattle more frequently than 
among theirs—and nothfiig prospered about Ewebank 
ever since he had been its tenant. There had always 
been an evil eye uponi the place^ and now the whole 
phials of wrath had been poured outj and he was ready 
to curse God and die. Go home—Mr Forester J-go 
home with your daughter—and leave me in my misery. 
As for her^ if she cross my threshold againmay she 
drop down dead upon the floor.” 

tiucy came into the room^ and taking her father’s 
hand to lead him out^^they left the hut unnoticed by 
the wretched man who sat with his eyes sullenly fixed 
upon the dead ashes on the hearth. They entered the 
Birch-Wood by a small glade, and there Mary Morriso’\ 
was lying upon the ground. ** Oh ! father,” said Lucy, 
" we must take Mary with us, for she has been all 
night long in this very place, afraid even of her life, so 
fiercely did her father rage against her—and if left here 
she will surely die.” Michael took her into his arms 
and kissed her cheek, but he could not see what Lucy 
^ wept to behold, the mark of violence upon her face, no 
doubt froni her father’s hand, although Mar]^ had said 
not a word of that cruelty, and beseeched them both to 

10 
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forgive him^ for that her misconduct had driven him to 
distraction. 

• They once more passed near the door of the hut, 
but nothing stirred within ; and Mary, who was almost 
helpfess from her sufferings, permitted herself to be 
taken away from ISwebank, and without speaking a 
single word all the way, found herself at Bracken- 
Braes. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Lucy's visit to the Hirst was necessarily delayed, at 
leaf^t for a few days, till the mental af^onies of Mary 
Morrison might be assuaged hy the tenderest sympa¬ 
thies of those who seemed indeed now to be her only 
friends on earth. Not a word of forgiveness came from 
her own unrelenting father, and she was indeed an or¬ 
phan. Few friends had ever had to cheer her so¬ 
litary life, and those few deserted her in her disgrace. 
Abraham Morrison was but a poor man, and therefore 
people, whom his disagreeable character had repelled 
from Ewebank, had no selfish inducement now to ofier 
any comfort in his afiliction. He became an object 
of blame rather than of pity, although <)Oth feelings 
might well have been entertained towards him, and his 
daughter’s fall was at every fireside laid to the charge of 
his austerity or indifference. This Abraham knew, and 
whilehis heart acknowledged that the charge wap true, 
yet he sullenly regarded those by whom it was made, and 
his conscience liardened itself in pride against those 
haunting visitations that come upon the lonely hours of 
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every man that forgets or violates any of the great na¬ 
tural duties. He continued oTfdurate in his unrelent¬ 
ing misery within the gloom of his Iiutj an(^not one of 
the fpw neighbours who had gone to sec him repeated 
the visit, for they saw that their interference only serv¬ 
ed to embitter the*poison on which he fed. He took 
an old pauper into his house, stricken with many of the 
infirmities of age, but who, silent in her deafness and 
‘indifference to life, could yet ^r»ng water from the well, 
dig up vegetables from the garden, prepare his meals 
whicti now he scarcely asked God to bless, and majke 
that bod on which he had lain with open eyes ever 
since his* daughter had sunk into sin and shame— 
for from these words he would not depart; and dwelt 
upon them till his whole mind was exclusively filled 
with hideous and dreadful images. 

Meanwhile various judgments were passed on the un- 
fortiiiiatc girl and her friends at Bracken-Braes. It, 
w'ouhl sometimes seem as if the human heart, even in 
a state of comparative innocence and simplicity, found 
a pleasure in the worst distresses that can befil our 
common natiir#, and eyes that ought to overflow ith 
compassion are often averted from suffering Avith a 
coldness that is indeed absolute^cruclty. The young 
feared to pity Mary ?.Jorrison lest ijieir ou’ft purity 
iniglAt he suspected, and the old lost in their anxiety 
for the virtue of their OAvn children, the coijimon feel¬ 
ings of humanity for her who had deviated from its 
paths. The censure Avas.generally loud, the 2 )ity in a 
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whisper ; and when, in a week or two, gentler judg¬ 
ments and feelings aroSe, people were beginning to l<Me 
an interest^ in what did not immediately concern them¬ 
selves, and Mary Morrison's namo, if not forgotten, was 
unpronounced as if by general agreement. Neither 
was the conduct of Michael Forester and his wife al¬ 
lowed to pass without many comments—some of them 
by no means favourable; but his commanding charac¬ 
ter silenced open blanie, and Michael was not a man to‘ 
heed the opinions of the timid or uninformed, in a case 

t- * 

where his duty shone clearly before him, and where na¬ 
ture and religion alike bade him shelter the orphan head. 
He did by no means despise the ppinions of his fellow- 
creatures, biit his conscience was his monitor, and a mo- 
nitor enlightened by the Bible. Therefore no mis- 
givings assailed the constancy of his protecting affec¬ 
tion towards poor Mary Morrison—and he determined 
to see her vindicated before the eyes of men, as he be¬ 
lieved her to be nearly so in the eyes of God. 

The intensity of Lucy’s love for Mary Morrison ren¬ 
dered her wholly indifferent to any painful rumours, ac¬ 
cidentally overheard, and she also reposed a perfect re¬ 
liance on the judgment of her parents and Aunt Iso- 
bel, which would alwpys have reconciled her conscience 
to an}^tliixig they approved. But when she was given to 
understand that the Lady of the Hirst no longer de¬ 
sired her attendance, then indeed a pang pierced her 
heart, and she wept sorely over the loss of such friend¬ 
ship. Emma Cranstoun was- the very soul of candour. 
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• intelligence^ and pity^ but to one in her situation^ tbo 
knowledge of what is transacting in the houses of the 
^oor must often come in baneful whispers, ^d in cases 
of error or misfortune can scarcely fail of being per¬ 
plexing and imperfect. Lucy herself she had not seen, 
and .with one so wry young it would not have been 
possible to converse on such 3, subject. Emma Cran- 
stoun therefore heard the truth with every accompani- 
• ment of falsehood, even frodf those who did not mean 
either to deceive or traduce ; the unhappy girl's stay at 
Bi^eken-Braes she felt to place an insuperable imp^i- 
xz^ent in the way of her friendship with Lucy Forest¬ 
er—and .while she still continued to think with affec- 
tion and gratitude of all her services, andrwith almCst 
unimpaired admiration of her character, nevertheless a 
necessity was imposed upon her j;o release Lucy from lier 
engagement at the Hirst. Such another attendant on 
her sick-bed she well knew was nowhere to be found; 
but she could not in this matter run counter not only 
to the determined resolution of Mrs Bumsay, but to 
the implied advice and open remonstrances of aU her 
other friends. • 

The loss of the Lady’s love was to Lucy like the 
darkening of the daylight. For several years she had 
felt her own nature elevated by constant c^milfunion 
with si^ch a perfect being as, in her enthusiasm, she 
not very erroneously considered Emma Cranstoun; 
and to be not only severed from that communion, but 
thought no. longer worthy of it, sunk Lucy in her 
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own esteem; and deprived of that stay^ she seemed 
to sink away hack into" an inferior condition^ such' as 
had conten|;ed her childhood before that beautiful and 
bcnehcent creature had ever bee^ seen at Bracken- 
Braes. But for whose sake had she sustained this 
great loss ? For meek Mary Morrison, with whom she 
had never had one unkind word—with whom she had sat 
in the same plaid a hundred times before she ever knew 
that the Lady of the Hirst was in existence—whom she ' 
had called her sister^ and indeed loved as if they had 
lain in one cradle—and towards whom at all times pro- 
foundest pity had mingled an inexpressible charm with 
the joyfulness of affection. Lucy now turned haclt her 
heart to the past^ and remembered many many words 
and looks during several years which she had but little 
attended to^ but whiph now affected her with the 
knowledge of unhappiness borne uncomplainingly by 
the poor girl whose mother was dead^ and whose fa« 
ther was little disposed to supply her loss. She won 
dered how she could ever have been so blind as not to 
see Mary's wretchedness at homcj and thought now 
how much better it would have beennto have wept 
along with her than to have talked merrily and laugh¬ 
ed too in the sunshine of bygone summer days. But 

• 

now dftievsds will be made for all such oversight— 
and sooner will the bird forget its nest^ than Lucy to 
supply hourly comfort to her sister. Mary Morrison 
had never spoken much even in her happier days-—for 
gentle smiles and affectionate eyes filled up the pauses 
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• of their artless talk; but now not a smile was seen-~- 
those eyes, as it was fitting they should do^ rested on 
the ground; and shunned the sunshine—ajfd her pale 
lips were mute, excerpt when a sigh would have its ut¬ 
terance, and lier bosom lieaved in agony to think that 
one human being ^uld have had the heart to use an¬ 
other as Mark Xliornhill had dsed her, without pity or 
repentance, and yet knowing all the time that there was 
•a God in Heaven ! • • 

But it was not her own loss alone that affected Lucy 
wlfell she thought of the Lady of the Hirst—‘'For wliat 
hands can tend her so carefully as mine would have 
done ? Wiiat eyes will open at midnight so readily as 
mine did at the slightest whisper—or whertbver my be¬ 
loved benefactress moved her head tipon the pillow? 
No—not one in all Scotland co^ld serve her like me— 
or like me go with lier, if she chose, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth!” Then something like pride—^a 
stirring of that elevated spirit which virtue breathes in¬ 
to the simplest and humblest heart—and which may 
prostrate itself wholly before him alone from ^vhose 
throne it comea»—rose to Lucy’s support, and madti her 
lift up her head undepressed with all its golden ring¬ 
lets—till again the Lady lying languid, and faint, and 
feverish, on her couch, perhaps all ^lone in%%^ vast 
and solitary hall, appeared before her, and then fain 
would Lucy have knelt before that image, and beseech- 
ed her once more to. restore to favour the servant once 
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beloved, and now more devoted than ever, although the 
light of that countenanbe was alas! withdrawn. 

In a m(^th*s time the heart of Mary Morrison in 
some degree revived. Nothing but guilt need be per- 
mancntly miserable, and that faith which she had learnt 
from her infancy, ^d wliich, with all his other lament¬ 
able faults, her father had venerated, outwardly at 
least, before his daughter, was not found a cold and bac- 
ren creed, now that she read her Testament with eyes 
that dropt tears on every page. Truly parental tender¬ 
ness now met her on every occasion, however small, on 
which it could be shown ; so much affection she thought 
surely could not thus be felt by the good for her if she 
were quite worthless; no restraint was laid on her inter¬ 
course with Lucy, and above all things else, that 
thought would comfort her even on the bed of death. 

Michael and Agnes Forester let their innocent child 
sleep in my bosom—and oh! merciful God, fo^ive him, 
and inspire with another heart, who has fixed upon 
a stain of pollution—for I thought that I was his wife, 
and my sin was more in ignorance than from a corrupt¬ 
ed heart. So at least I humbly hope to be judged at 
the great day V* 

The unprincipled man who had thus betrayed the 
unsuspecting and. unprotected innocence of Mary Mor¬ 
rison had left the country, and no one knew where 
he had gope; but Michael Forester communicated all 
her case to Mr Kennedy, and they did not doubt that 
it would be in their power some day to establish proofs 
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of her marriage. Meanwhile Blary accompanied the 

*• 

family to church; and although on the iirst Sabbath 
*the trial was terrible;, and she would faiA have sunk 
and* disappeared do#n among the bones^ and skulls^ and 
rotten coffins of the grave, wheik she felt hundreds of 
eye% all dreadfully dazzling ypon Iter face, and search¬ 
ing pitilessly ihto heir soul, yet that coarse curiosity 
■could not sustain itself against one so perfectly hum- 
bled in contrition, and sitting between such friends as 
A^nes and Lucy. On the fourth Sabbath, the few 
looks that sought her out were of the most compassion¬ 
ate character, and sufficient to show that innocence will 
ultimately triumph even in this world, dark and disas¬ 
trous as may be its days of suffering. Her father be¬ 
longed to another congregation—but he was never ^ut 
of Mary's sight during the whdle time of service. 

Although Emma Cranstoun did not ask Lucy to 
come tojier at the Hirst, yet she knew too thoroughly 
the characters of all at Bracken-Braes, to treat them 
with neglect or displeasure. Many kind inquiries still 
came, and Lucy had even received two or three letters, 
expressed almost with her former free affection. Lu¬ 
cy could not but look forward, in her hopeful nature, 
to being restored some day to th$ place she haiHeft in 
her bosom, and beside her bed; and, " perhaps, even 
when the whole truth is brought to light, my conduct 
may be approved, and Mary Morrison forgiven." But 
the most alarming rumours respecting the Lady’s health 
were now prevalent over the whole parish—Mr Ken- 
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nedy evidently spoke as if his fears were greatly in¬ 
creased—and Lucy often awoke in the middle of the 
night, shrieking out that the Lady of the Hirst was 
dying—or dead. More than once/>too, had she dream¬ 
ed of recovery aqd reconcilement, and on awaking, 
felt heaven with all its ecstasy chaliged in a moment 
into this mournful earth. 

Unable to endure all this fear, and all this love, Lu¬ 
cy resolved to go to the Hirst, and find entrance to 
that room which she had so often decked to please 
hei*- mistress’s eyes, and never in vain. She knew 
that her intrusion would cause no disturbance, and 
that, if turned away from the gate, her tears would drop 
to the ground in silence. No angry frown, she felt as¬ 
sured, would fall upon one who had so often sung in Em¬ 
ma Cranstoun’s hearing hymns in praise of their God ; 
and the gracious Lady who had so often smiled upon her 
dutiful Lucy, and held her hand, when together they 
kndit down in prayer—^the daughter of a long J ne 
of illustrious ancestry, and the child of a peasant 
whose forefathers had all been dwellers beneath straw- 
roofs—such an one would remember thtjir pleasant de¬ 
votion, and for the sake of their common hopes of hea¬ 
ven, perhaps not refuse once more to take her back to 
her bosom. “ Then, too,” thought Lucy, “ I can judge 
for myself, if there be any change on her cheek for better 
or worse—ibut hope I will never resign till I am forced 
to look at her grave !” 

There was no unfilial disobedience in stealing away 

10 
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one fine winter morning, with a hesitating hint that 
she was going to Ladyside, and directing her steps as 
*8oon as she was out of sight toward th^Hirst. She 
soon found herself* on one of those beautiful winding 
walks through the woods wlicre^shc had so often ac¬ 
companied the Lady farther and* farther on into the 
solitude of the*water:^lls. Winter had stript the most 
of the trees, and the withered leaves rustled mournful¬ 
ly beneath her feet. But still \here was sunshine, and 
looking towards the hall, every window seemed on fire 
'uutli its cheerful illumination. There she distiilbtly 
saw the plants at the window of the Green-house, 
and they were brig];it, even at that distance, with a 
thousand blossoms. Nothing was there to hint of^e- 
cay or death, and Lucy’s heart leapt within her in^the 
belief that many happy years might yet be in store for 
Emma Cranstoun. 

Fearful as if she had been doing a thing that was 
wrong, Lucy glided up the steps that connected 
the Green-house with the southern lawn, and opened 
the door, which she had often unfolded to the beams 
of the momiiSg sunshine. She wasted not a look, 
or if she did, it was hurried and indistinct, on the 
plants she had tended and traine^; but with a beating 
heart, ventured into the room whereaEmma Cranstoun 
used to have her couch, and there, indeed, was the La¬ 
dy lying as before, but with half shut eyes that opened 
as the shadow fell on them, for Lucy’s feet were without 
a sound. Lucy stood trembling in the smile of recogni- 
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tion,bright, beaming, and benign as it ever had been, and 
to the heart now relieved from fear, even more perfect¬ 
ly bcautifiilf in its forgivingness. Come hither, my 
lovely and loving Lucy, come hither to my heart.” And 
although nothing lilled her outstretched arms, the soft 
white hand fell upon Lucy's head that leaned upon*the 
couch, as the grateful creature hnelt down and sobbed 
in her happiness too mournful to be endured. 

i 

Emma Cranstoun gave orders that no one, not even 
Mrs Ramsay, should disturb her, and listened with the 
deepest interest to Lucy's simple and innocent elo¬ 
quence, when telling all she knew of the wickedness 
that had betrayed Mary Morrison. The power of 
truth was in every word, and Emma Cranstoun asked 
Lucy Forester’s forgiveness. That request was some¬ 
thing too overpoweringly affecting to a heart that 
looked up to her as to a superior being, and Lucy be- 
seeched her to recal such words, for that it was impos¬ 
sible for her to do wrong, and that every one at Bracx- 
en-Braes had all along said that, till Mary's character 
was cleared, no one from the family could ever dare to 
show their face at the Hirst. But lakt night I had 
a foretaste of this happiness in a dream, and will 
henceforth believe that dreams are sent from heaven.” 

Lucy knew that her benefactress must not be al¬ 
lowed to speak much in her exhausted condition, and 
feared that she had sorely wearied her by exciting too 
many feelings for Mary Morrison. “ Say not so, my 
Lucy, for you have placed my pillow so, that the most 
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delightful rest is over my whole frame, and that voice 
of thine is the best of all restoratives." All apprehcn- 
*sion of displeasure now wore away, an(Jp Lucy kept 
her. seat by the sid^ of the couch, or obeyed the Lady's 
bidding at word or sign, in all th^ little arrangements 
aboYit the room, with the same noiseless alacrity that 
she had learned long«ago, when hrst her Father had 
been stricken blind, and that made her indeed, in 
sober truth, a ministering angel at a sick-bed. 

It was, however, impossible for Lucy not to see that 
the frame of her mistress was weaker, and more ema¬ 
ciated than before, and that her voice had a fainter— 
almost a hollow sound. Alive as she was to hope in 
all sorrow, yet she never foolishly shut her eyes to»the 
truth, merely because it was distressing ; and the tjuth 
now too plainly was, that Emftia Cranstoun was not so 
well as she had been a few weeks ago. Lucy, there¬ 
fore, did not wait to be asked to remain at the Hirst, 
but implored permission. If Mrs Ramsay dislikes 
me, and still objects on Mary's account to my being 
here. Oh ! send for Mr Kennedy, and ask his advice as 

to the propriety of your Lucy being again allowed to be 

« 

your servant. Perhaps Mrs Ramsay will not dislike or 
condemn it, if Mr Kennedy ^ays it is not wrong. 
Then my cousin Martha is one of the best-hearted, ^ 
most obliging girls that ever was known, and indeed 
is far more useful about the house than I «m, do what 
I will. They will miss me now less than ever—and, 
oh! what a relief to poor Mary Morrison's heart to 
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know that the Lady of the Hirst has taken me into her 
service once xnore^ in spite of all that ever was said 
against her ijo her affliction and her innocence/* 

The snow was falling thickly^ aiCd the afternoon.had 
become full of gust:^ the tree-tops bending low^ and 
their red leaves careering in eddies. Lucy wrote a let¬ 
ter with her own hand to he* father, for she had 
always addressed him in her correspondence since she 
could write at all, telling in a few words that the Lady 
of the Hirst Had forgiven them, even Mary Morrison 
her&elf; and although Mrs Ramsay’s natural temper 
was not the best in the world, and her judgments not a 
little warped, yet her intentions were good, and before 

I 

night she had brought herself to regard Lucy with not a 
little kindness. A good share of trouble, too, was about 
to be taken off her own‘hands, although, to do the good 
Lady justice, she never grudged trouble, fond as she 
was of descanting on her meritorious services ; and hav¬ 
ing the sincerest affection for Emma, who, without sa¬ 
crificing any of her own independence, always treated 
the old Lady with respect, she was even happy to 
think that there was now a young person whom Emma 
loved constantly with her; so that she gave orders, with 
a pleasant countenance, about Lucy’s bed, that had 
been removed, but^^vas now soon wheeled with its pret¬ 
ty curtains into its niche in the wall, and to Emma’s 
eye gave the whole room an instant look of cheerfulness 
that already, in some measure, restored her heart. 
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CHAPTER ;x:xxin. 

o 


As soon as it was known that the Lady of the Hirst 
had Restored Lucy Forester to her favour, and thereby 
declared her approbation of her father's conduct in the 
nielanoholy affair of Mary Morrison, that unfortunate 
creature's situation was regarded in a v^ry different 
light by all the firesides in the parish. Innocence will 
be vindicated at last, and eve|;y heart tliat has been 
conscious of cruelty or injustice to a fellow-creature, 
is afterwards fain to make amends by additional ten^^ 
derness and commiseration. Mary was not long of dis¬ 
cerning a decided change in the expression Cif almost 
all countenances, and life that had for some time been 
a burden, was'^'not only lightened, but a stealing sense 
of happiness came over her worn-out heart, and her eyes 
were able once more not only to endure, but to enjoy 
the sunshine. • 

Michael Forester did not proceed rashly in his de¬ 
termination to establish proofs of Mary's marriage with 
Mark Thornhill, but he allowed the truth gradually to 
be brought out almost of its own accord. One of the 
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witnesses, he found, had gone beyond seas, but the 
other, a woman of indiiTerent character, he had traced 
to Edinburgh, and there was a certainty of his briugr 
ing the nefuious conspiracy to li^ht, when the hand of 
Providence itself was stretched out in the cause of the 
innocent. Mark TWnhill was str3pped short ii\ his 
wickedness by a mortal fever, and on his dying bed, re¬ 
morse urged him to a full confession. Mary Morrison 
he acknowledged to be Lis lawful wife, and in a few 
days afterwards she was a widow. 

|leleased from ignominy and disgrace, Mary*how 
yielded herself up to the deepest grief, for, in spite of 

all his merciless barbarity, she felt that she. l^d stjll 

1 % 

continued to love Mark Thornhill, llis death-bed re¬ 
pentance, whatever others might think of its severity, 
was accepted of by her^aS far more than an atonement 
for all the sins he had committed against her peace, 
and had it pleased God to spare his life, she would 
have been willing to have been taken to his bosom, md 
to have shown how perfect could be the forgiveness of 
a Christian wife. T^ie time surely once was when he 
had loved her, nor could any thing everi^ifface from her 
remembrance the impressions of his tenderness to her 
in the first season of their love, when, probably, he de- 
signe(Hrj* evil, and spoke the truth, when he said that 
he loved her for her modesty and her innocence. A 
dreadful change had indeed ensued, and she had be- 

t 

come the victim of a wickedness that he himself had 
not known to be in his heart, till gradually it had ris- 
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en up ill greater and greater power, and driven him 
at last to the very verge of ihexpiable crime. Mary 
Morrison had been taught, and truly taught by the 
stern Calvinism of,her own father, that the human 
heart is desperately wicked, and now that her husband 
was. dead, she judged him in the light of that awful 
doctrine, and saw in his miseirable guilt that of fallen 
and corrupted nature. Above all other considerations, 
he had now been called to judgment, andshehumbly hop¬ 
ed, not without many inevitable, although perhaps un¬ 
availing prayers, that as great sinners as he may have 
been ransomed into the mercy of the Eternal. 

. But ^acious nature would not suffer Mary to remain 

long utterly disconsolate. The calm of <he grave, so 

• 

very profound, soon began to inspire her Avith a conge¬ 
nial tranquillity, and the mclajicholy creature, n(»t*yct 
eighteen years of age, walked about the quiet retire¬ 
ment of Bracken-Braes, in her widoAv’s weeds, AAdth a 
composure that promised a life of suificicnt happiness 
to one so contented and resigned. Her early youth 
had suffered the sorrows that belong to advanced age, 
but, although', the light of joy had been sorely darken¬ 
ed, it was not for ever eclipsed, and might yet shine 
upon her steadily, if not brightly, at Ewebank, in her 
father’s house, if that door was* again to b6 tljiened to 
one who ought never to have been driven from its shel¬ 
ter. 

Abraham Morrison had shown himself to be what 
every body now called an unnatural father. But had 
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he been really so^ and had God frowned at all times 
opon his grey head since that evening when he curs'cid 
his cliild ayvay from the hut in which she had been 

f 

born ? In that dark and disturbed tumult of many 
passions, He who framed the heart may have seen what 
was hidden from human eyes, foi" He alone judges 
aright in his omniscience the secrets that %vring the 
souls of the children of men. That unforgiving father 
had not been altogether *de$erted in his childless hut. 
Many a thousand times in the darkness of midnight, or 
the« worse darkness of the unvisited day, had ei^efy 
shadow of anger left his wrinkled face, and every feel¬ 
ing of anger flown far away from his heart. 

Tossed ha!d his exhausted frame been in such soli- 
tary seasons, like a bark upon the sea, when every 
living thing has left tlin wreck. Often and often had 
he risen up, like one walking in his sleep, and implor¬ 
ed God to send him back his child—^kissed the pillow 
on which her once innocent cheek had lain, and recal' • 
ed every CUrse he had ever imprecated against her, with 
ten-fold destruction on his own unhappy head. But 
then evil whisperings came close by his ttir from every 
corner of the dark dwelling—fingers pointed at him 
scornfully, and the eyes of the whole congregation, as 
they san"!? God’s own house turned upcwi him, the fa¬ 
ther of her who had sold herself to sin and to shame. 
In his half-waking dreams there was a hissing as of 
serpents ; and a hand-writing on the lowly walls, insti¬ 
gated him in his delirium to keep this outcast sinner 
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under the pursuing vengeance of a father’s ban. 
Then the long habits of an unindulgent^ indeed an 
unforgiving spirit^ strengthened the power jsf all these 
phan|;asnis; and thift iighting against all the most sa¬ 
cred emotions and instincts whiclj} were often victori¬ 
ous, hnd as often overcome, he had sunk into a sort of 
insanity, which *is the more dreadful, because its vic¬ 
tim believes himself to be obeying, not only the law of 
* nature, but the command of a superior and inexorable 
power. 

Michael Forester knew the character of Mary's fa¬ 
ther well, and had not forgotten the last parting scene 
at Ewebank. Tliere£ore, after her complete vindica¬ 
tion by the side of her husband’s death-beJ, he still {vl"' 
vised her to remain with them at Bracken-Braes till a 
fit time might come for reconciliation. Neighbours 
were told to step in upon Abraham now and then at 
Ewebank, and by their more free and cheerful manner 
of talking, to show that a change was taking place in 
the opinions of all respecting his daughter, il^re long, 
something like the full truth was revealed to him by 
successive glimpses, and Michael at last ventured to 
send a message to him by a person whom he greatly re¬ 
spected, that he would in a few d^ys come over to Ewe- 
bahk, ^nd he truvsted not to leave it till he had con¬ 
vinced his friend that Mary, who had surely been a 
wife, and was now a widow, ought to be taken back 
without any upbraidings into her father’s house. 

Michael Forester chose the Sabbath-dav for this work 
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of love and righteousness. Agnes and Isobel accompa¬ 
nied him to Ewebank^ and they all three walked si¬ 
lently and solemnly into the room where Abraham was 
sittings with the open Bible before him^ and the old 
pauper reading her's likewise in a nook by herself, for a 
while unobservant of their entrance. Abraham^ although 
too weak to walk to the kirkj even although his unhap¬ 
py feelings had suffered him to do so, was decently 
dad in his Sabbath apjjarel^ and being prepared for a vi¬ 
sit, received them with surprising fortitude. I again 
ask a blessing upon this house,” said Michael, and these 
few words were heard effcaciuusly in the silence. The 
aged attendant placed her spectudes in her Bible, and 
walked out 'of the hut. Then Abraham felt his con¬ 
science smite him like a death-knell, for the presence of 
those who had received his daughter into their house when 
her father would have driven her out even into the win¬ 
ter's snow, dispelled all those distempered thoughts by 
which he had blinded his moral understanding, and lie 
knew that he had sinned against nature and against 
God. “ My bairn will never forgive me—though meek 
Mary Morrison was aye the name she Bore—for didna 
you see, Mr Forester—no, you saw it not, for the Al¬ 
mighty, who burned out your eyes with his lightning, 
saved t£em fronv that pollution—but your Lucy saw 
it, and I wish you all to hear me confess it with my 
wicked grey Jiairs in the dust—your Lucy beheld this 
hand, which yet may wither in the unquenched hre, 

smite my daughter as she knelt before me—aye, smite 

4 
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her on the temples, till, without one groan, she stretch¬ 
ed herself out like a corpse upon this very floor.” At 
these words Abraham Morrison laid down his head in 
the white ashes on tl^ hearth, and sprinkled them over 
it, saying, Is this remorse, is thisjrepentance, or must 
1 feed the worm that never dies, and for me shall my 
Saviour have in vain b^en nailed upon the tree 

No one moved—^but they suflered the passion of the 
•contrite man to take its course. Then said Isobel, 
" Fear not, my friend, but that this Sabbath shall in¬ 
deed 1[>e unto thee a day of rest. Even at this very hdbr 
is the Psalm perhaps rising to the throne of God from 
the Kirk of Ferns, ii^ which, although for some time 
absent, you have been for many long yearS a worship-' 
per. In that congregation you will yet sit with Mary 
at your side, happier than you have been for many hun¬ 
dred Sabbaths—nor, Abraham, is your daughter even 
now far distant from you—she and Lucy are on the 
hillside looking down upon the dwelling in which she 
long thought herself happy, and below whose roof fain 
is she with a loving heart once more to return I” 

Agnes had gdhe quietly out of the room when Abraham 
had given way to that fit of passion, and she now came 
back, but not unaccompanied, for Mary Morrison in 
deep mourning walked in with her and Lucy, and then 
advancing a few steps, stood before her father. There 
was no agitation on her couitenance, for her soul was 
prepa|cd for this meeting, and it had gone through such 
sorrows that it was now found equal to an}' trial. She 
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came not to forgive but to be forgiven^ and in a calm 
low voice asked if her lather would take back to his bo¬ 
som his repentant child. Her face was quite pale^ but 

f 

also quite happy—^it did not seejji that she trembled— 
tmd asher father stood motionless with his hands before 

9 

his eyes, Mary walked up to him 'with wonderful com¬ 
posure, and putting her arms round his neck, kissed his 
cheek almpst as placidly as if on returning home from 
an annual visit to a' friend’s house, and then leaned 
upon his breast, half supporting and half supported by 
him who had held her up in baptism, joyful in the 
smiles of his hrst-bom. 
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CHATTER XXXIV. 


• . 

The winter sometimes passes away as if that season 
of tL^ year had been imperceptibly blended with tie 
autumn and the spring, and from December to April 
the earth lies with little diminution of its cheerful cha¬ 
racter below the beautiful uncertain weather. In a* 

• 

pastoral country of hDls such months are especially 
pleasant. All th^ small rivulets are kept perpetually 
ab've and transparent in their grassy or pebbly beds—- 
the flocks feeding on the braes repose white in the fit¬ 
ful sunshine, just as in the warmth of summer—and 
frequently the whole air is filled with insects*sent up 
from the rushes, or crevices of the rocks in their ephe¬ 
meral festivals.* If here and there in the clefts on the 
mountain tops some patches of snow are seen, they 
serve only to make the faded verdure of the pastures 
below appear brighter—the little myorland IbTrds are 
heard twitterring long before Valentine’s day—^and the 
flocks of fieldfares arc mor^ shy than when in se¬ 
vere ^orms they alighted among the drifts, and could 
with difficulty find their food on the winter fallows. 
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Then, at the time of merry Christmas neighbours have to 
find their way to each 'others* houses by more circuitous 
paths, according to the position of the bridges, for do 
stream is frozen, and perhaps the^ low-lands are flooded 
or full of pools like the sea-shore at the flowing tide. 
The crowing cocks are distinctly hdard in the calm from 
house to house to a great distfince, and from the hill¬ 
side the shepherd can count a hundred wreaths of 
smoke seemingly settled for hours together, so breathless 
is the atmosphere beneath the blue firmament and all 
itS fleecy clouds. 

Such had been the character of this open %vinter in 
the parish of Holylee, and not a homestead within all 
its bounds more enjoyed the temperate season, or look¬ 
ed more beautiful under its variable colourings, than 
Bracken-Braes. Indeed there haf scarcely been a 
single day since Lucy went to the Hirst on whidi the 
family could not sit below the Plane-Tree. Its hard 
healthy buds seemed impatient for the full spri ,g, 
while the lilacs and horse-chesnuts all the way down 
the avenue, when tinged by the sunlight, were, in the 
early part of February, as far forw^aVd as they had 
sometimes been at the middle of March. The prim¬ 
roses showed themselves, as it seemed, almost before 
the glory of the last year's garden-flowers was forgotten, 
and the geraniums and myrtles were oftener left out 
«a the sloping bank for hours together, than they had 
ever been in any one's remembrance. There had even 
been blossoms on the fruit-trees before the earliest bird 
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had begun to build its nest, and that earliest bird was 
the thrush, that again hung its cradle in the Travel 
ler's Joy, descending like often altered dr£(^ery over the 
parlour-window, t 

Michael and Agnes were without their Lucy, and 
yet'they had never been mc|fe perfectly happy. Al¬ 
ways on the Salbbuths^she came into her father's scat in 
the kirk, and sometimes we^t with them to Bracken- 
Braes, walking over to the Hirst before dark, or in the 
mponlight. , The dear stranger thus continually restor¬ 
ed her parents’ hearts, and carried her real presence in 
upon the cherished image of her absent beauty. Every 
Sabbath Agnes and l^obel thought they discerned some 
new sweetness in her appearance or manner—as •for 
Michael, he desi|ed but to hear her voice, and was*sa- 
tisiied. IMartlia, in whose disposition envy or jealousy 
had no place, and who now felt that she owed every 
day new obligations to her uncle and aunt, was at no 
pains to conceal her admiration of her iiiqpmparable 
cousin, and knew that she could not more acceptably 
prove her gni^itude. 

But in no other house, for many miles round, had 
there been such a change for the better in all things as 
at Ewebunk. It had not pleas(M FrovideiMe» to grant 
to Mary Morrison, in her early widowhood, the comfort 
that breathes from the cradle, for her baby died almost 
as soon as born; but Mary considered that affliction as 
part^of the punishment of her disobedience. Herself 
deceived by her unhappy husband, she had1}een pre- 
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vailed upon by him to deceive her father^ and she hajl 
lived sorely to rue that clandestine and irregular mar¬ 
riage. Her father was now an altered man indeed— 
patient^ even mild—and under the power of a pious 
penitence. The chahge had not been imposed upon 
him from without^ and therefore liable to other change 
and relapse, but it had been worked out by his own 
spirit fighting with itself*, ''.he better part finally trium¬ 
phant. Pride, stubbornness, and a wilful hardihood, 
had, been his besetting sins ; but now all these were 
gone, and Abraham Morrison was gentle as a child to 
her who had for so many years trembled at his frown, 
and loved him with a troubled heart. Besides, Abra¬ 
ham felt that he could not be a long liver, and every 
day seemed more and more anxious t04nake amends to 
Mary for all the evils which his former neglect or cruel¬ 
ty, far more than her own error, had brought upon her 
in those very years which nature holds privileged fr 9 m 
any rueful distress. Sometimes when the sunshine 
broke suddenly in upon tliem sitting by the fireside, or 
as she was going about her work, with tljie constant ap¬ 
proval of her father, Mary, in spite of her great mis¬ 
fortunes, felt a strong spirit of happiness expanding her 
bosom, she would start to hear her own voice hum- 
ming some cheerful air which perhaps she had warbled 
with Lucy Forester on the Gowan-Green. 

It was the general opinion over .all the parishthat 
Lucy Forester had saved the life of the Lady of the 
First. Even the proud and stately Mrs Ramsay, who 
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w^th difficulty could bring hej'self to see either merit, 
beauty, or virtue in any one of-what she called ple¬ 
beian birth, had been drawn against iTer will into 
an *aifection for h^*, and treated Lucy with all the 
kindness that h^ peculiar mdhners would permit. 
Emma Cranstoun had, during the whole winter, been 
ejcactly in that precarious state, in which any neglect, 
or even injudicious care, m.^h|; have proved fatal, and 
in which, even the silence of unaccompanied solitude 
might have insupportably weighed down her spirifus to 
death. But Lucy was always with her, and that was 
enough,^ whether mute or speaking; her looks, motions, 
and words, were afl timed and measured and tonfd 
by the nicest observations that a naturally fine mind 
could make under the influence of affection, and* not 
only no touch, but no breath even was too rudely ap¬ 
plied to the Lady's frame that, like the leaf of the sen¬ 
sitive plant, would have shrunk into a tremor at the 
slightest violence, during that illness in which the im¬ 
mortal soul may be stricken into anguish by a cloud 
darkening th« day, or the leaves rustling against the 
window. From November till May, Emma Cranstoun 
had ne\"er left her room; but now the summer was 
again at hand, and in a few wrecks she \faS to leave 
the Hirst, and seek new strength in tlie air of Italy- 
Mrs Ramsay was to take her, for at least a year, 
to Genoa, Florence, or Pisa—the Hirst uas to l(»se 
its Lady—and Lucy Forester to return to Bracken- 
Braes. « . 
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Kmma Cranstoun did not despair of herself; and al¬ 
though the idea of taking Lucy with her to Italy had 
certainly notoonly passed across her mindj but even 
taken possession of itj she knew that it would be im¬ 
possible to do so withuut cruel injustice to her parents. 
Michael Forester was per^ctly happy, no doubt, in his 
blindness, but then he could not live, were Lucy away 
in a foreign country, wh^le to Agnes, whose health 
was by no means strong, her departure would seem 
like^death. The Lady felt that Lucy had done all tlye 
duties to her that nature and religion could approve, 
and was ready with even a hopeful cheerfulness to em¬ 
bark on a voyage to that beautitul land to which so 
maiiy have sailed to drop their bodies into a foreign 
gra^e. 

I 

It was a sad day among all the hills of Holylee and 
Ferns, when Emma Cranstoun was to leave the Hirst. 
Never did June breathe a more beautiful summer than 
had been deepening the umbrage of these old woods, and 
clothing even their shadiest recesses with a profusion 
of wild flowers. The year was in iti^ perfection— 
yet the Hirst was in one hour to be darkened. Em¬ 
ma Cranstoun, who had many friends to bid farewell 
to from the houses of i^ll the gentry, £ur and near, who 
came that day to the Hirst, not on idle ceremony, but 

with sincerest sorrow, took Lucy an hour before her 

• 

departure into that Green-house, no\t^ filled with odorous 
balm, and the brightness of a thousand interkiin- 
glpd blossoms, and joining in a prayer which they 
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had often before repeated to^ether^ they there separat¬ 
ed in silence—^Emma going to join her friends in the 
* drawing-room^ and Lucy to her father ayd mother who 
were in the great hall. 

The Lady of the Hirst soon ippeared gliding down 
the wide stair-case^ and walJced to her carriage through 

the midst of tlie whole tenantry. There was Michael 

* 

Forester with his head unc^vered^ and Agnes weeping 
many tears—but Agnes was not the only one who 
wept, for there were orphans and widows in that 

* • A 

crowd;—and they who had no cause to shed tears 
from any afflictions in their o^vn lot, could not with¬ 
hold them when the^oung,the beautiful, the charitable, 
and the pious was seen taking her departure from 
the house of her forefathers—to a foreign country/ too 
probably never more to return. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


In a few weeks Lucy received a letter from Emii^a 

^ I 

Cranstouu; written on the eve of embarkation, in a 
hopeful spirit, and if she read it once, she did so a 
hundred times, in the room beside, her parents, in her 

r / 

own small retreat, beneath the Plane-Tree, up upon 
the Jiill-side, and on the Gowan-Green half-way to the 
Hirst, whose extensive' woods were visible from that 
eminence. The hand-writing was firmer, Lucy thought, 
than usual, and she inspected the form of every syl- 

II 

lablc, that she might guess the degree of strength pos¬ 


sessed by the dear hand that traced the affectionate 
words. There were no melancholy fears or forebodings 
expressed, and Lucy, before even the Lady of the Hirst 
had perhaps left the shores of England, already anti¬ 
cipated return in /irestored and established health. 
Letters too were coming occasionally from Ellesmere ; 
not that Ruth Colinson, or any one of the whole family 
at the Vicarage, were shining or frequent correspon¬ 
dents, but, once in the three months or so, a v('est- 
moredand letter did arrive—and then the word Ken- 
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daF' imprinted with villanous post-office type, and ink 
more villanous still, across the superscription, always 
brought to Lucy's eyes a smile of cordial delight. The. 
Colinsons never fo^ot Martha, but sen^ her all the 
news they could gather about the old people with whom 
she bad lived, and* all her humble acquaintances; and 
the sound of the familiar names of persons and places 
toak her back again, in short dreams, to the wooded 
neighbourhood of Hawkshe^d,*and its pretty Lake of 
Esthwaite, illustrious alike for its pike, its perch, its 

® 9 _ 

plovers, and its poetry. For Mr Thomson, the Hard 
of Saury, had sung Martha’s departure to Scotland, 
which life described ^s an isle fsur off in the great seas, 
and remarkable, as it was indeed naturally to be exK 
pected, for the multitude and majesty of its Scottish 
pines. • 

Luev and Martini were both out, at some distance 
from tlic house, wlieii an elderly stranger, of very gen¬ 
tlemanly exterior, walked into the room, and courte¬ 
ously saluted Agnes and Michael. In a fetv minutes 
he told his name—^the father of Edward Ellis. The 
manner of all*present was in an instant changed from 
hospitable civility into the most respectful attention, 
and many were the inquiries about the health and 
happiness of the youth, who had sotoften ciieered with 
his conversation and laughter the roof of Bracken-Braes. 
But it was soon somewhat painfully observed, even 
by lie Blind Man, that Mr Ellis’s tone was cold and 
constrained, and that he I’l'as far from meeting with 
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sympathy their eager and heartfelt interrogations. 

My son was at Rome when last I heard of him, and 
I believe h^ will remain in Italy at least another yeai*, 

I 

when probably he will visit Greo^e.” 

The chilling influence of Mr Ellis's manner and dis¬ 
course soon froze Michael, Agnes, and Isobel into un- 

§ 

accustomed silence. But the mystery of such apparent- 

d 

ly uncalled for superciliousness was soon explained. 
« Mr Forester, from any thing I can hear from Mr 
Kennedy, you are an upright man, and may be con- 
fidfcd in—;and, therefore, Sir, I have taken the liberty 
of visiting you in your own house, which, perhaps, you 
may at present be thinking ratlv?r an intrusion—^but 
fhp truth is, that—that I was some time ago made very 
unpasy about my son Edward—you will pardon, be¬ 
cause you can understand a father’s anxieties, Mr Fo¬ 
rester—about ray son Edward, Mr Forester, and your 
daughter, her name I believe is Lucy.—Now that the 
ice is broken, Mr Forester, I may say that the remot¬ 
est chance of my son- forming such a connection could 
not fail of being most distressing—most agonizing— 

I 

and I trust in God, that you will deal openly and 
honourably with me, and declare if there be anything 
like an e^ngagement-^an engagement of marriage—for 
there is no use in reasoning the matter between those 
foolish children, foolish is the word I use, for, from your 
daughter’s Very tender age; 1 feel persuaded that there 
is no occasion for a term of severer reprehension.’^* 
Michael Forester was almost entirely unprepared for 
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such a speech as this^for although assuredly now and 
then he had thought it very likely tliat Edward EUis^ 
In the full flow of youthful enthusiasm^ might admire, 
even love his Lucy^ yet judging justly of that high- 
souled boy, he never had suflfered the thought to give 
him one momentli serious uneasiness, well knowing 
that his daughter’s innocence was as safe in her sim- 
pficity with Edward Ellis, as if she had been his sis¬ 
ter; and that any love that hiight subsist between 
young hearts, in such very different conditions of life, 
would be little more than that emotion of comtnon 
humanity, which, where the mutual objects are worthy, 
may not* only harmlessly but happily unite in friend¬ 
ship those whom destiny must soon not bnly part, Jbflt 
keep for ever separated, except in slight and transient 
intercourse on the paths of Itfe onwards even to the 
very grave. But there was something not only in Mr 
Ellis’s words, but in the tone in which they were de¬ 
livered, to which Michael Forester, poor man, and 
blind as he was, had never been accustomed, and rais¬ 
ing himself up with natural dignity in his chair, he 
said, with a gravity almost austere, “ My daughter, 
Sir, is little more than a child—^l>ut since such a word 

^ i 

as marriage has indeed been coupled with jthe inno¬ 
cent’s name, be assured. Sir, that niy Lucy would not 
leave her blind father’s side, if 1 only put my hand 
upon her head—^thus—notf for all the rank and riches 
in the land, although poverty, want, disease and 

11 
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death were in all their ghastliness on the floor of this 
house.” 

The language of Michael on all occasions of any 
seriousness or importance, was perfectly that of a man 
of education—-in nothing vulgar—and nut ineloquent 
in its simple and straight-forward phrase,—at once clear 
and emphatic. Mr Ellis, who although a good and 
honourable, was in intellect a very ordinary man, had 
not been prepared for such an interview, and felt the 
artificial authority of his mere rank giving way be¬ 
neath the ascendancy of natural endowments. 'The 
erect and commanding frame of the Blind Man, com¬ 
posedly seated in his chair, wit^ one hand'upon his 
§taff, as if about to raise himself up into a standing 
posture,—his strongly marked, but far from harsh fea¬ 
tures, animated by sudden emotion beyond the calm of 
that habitual thoughtfulness which the loss of sight had 
induced—his manifest contentment with his lot, which 
so surrounded as he was, indeed scarcely seemed Oue 
of great hardship,—his pride, or some state of the 
soul of a more sacred diaracter, in his dutiful and de¬ 
voted diild,—^the afiPecting solemnity of i^is motions and 
gestures, every one of which slightly betrayed a sense 
of his comparative helplessness and dear dependence 

* I ^ 

on those to whom. Heaven’s light was not denied,— 
and along with all these, a deference which he seemed 
not unwilling to show towards one who, he had been 
informed, was greatly his superior in rank, as well j s the 


I 
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• courteous kindness which he owed to a guest below his 
own roof, and that guest the fatlier of Edward Ellis^— 
oile and all of these things^ separate or united^ gave 
tlie stranger a sudden knowledge of something exist- 
^ ing in lowly life, of which he had^iiever had any sus¬ 
picion, and in presfence of which he felt abashed— 
humbled—and changedjii a moment from the arrogant 
and dictatorial superior into an inferior called upon not 
*to teach but to learn, not to command but to obey. 
Mr Ellis, although confused and confounded, attempt- 
ed to rally his spirits, and after a few words of cofci- 
mon-place compliment, said that his purse was ut Mr 
Forester’s! service. H^ichael, although a poor man, was 
as independent in his circumstances us aiiy man in all» 

Scotland ; and if ever he had been at all worldly- 

• 

minded, and perhaps all people»of very energetic cha¬ 
racter, when toiling either in mind or body for the good 
of their family, are apt to become somewhat too much 
so, he had long ceased to err in that direction, for 
blindness had made him something better tlian a phi¬ 
losopher, and he had found the golden mean in mo¬ 
derate desires*and a cheerful faith. Michael did not 
even condescend to notice what IVIr Ellis had now said, 
but he indulged an allowable pride in alluding to him¬ 
self and his condition. ** Do you thkik, Mr Ellis, that 
in poor men’s huts, the best natural affections do not 
reside in as great force and* purity as in the dwellings 
of tlii rich or noble ? Is not my Lucy as dear to me, 
and for the self-same reasons, as your Edward is to his 
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father^ and a finer boy never stepped across a poor 
man's threshold ? You have hopes—just hopes of your 
son—and .may Ghxl in his goodness cause them till 

I 

amply to be fulfilled. You act 'rightly in this matter. 
Your son must mayry a wife in the same rank of life^ 
with himself—Lucy Forester is Init the daughter of a 

I 

peasant. These eyes of mine^ Sir^ have not seen for 
upwards of five years—and the last time I beheld my 
Lucy, she was a fairy of a thing, that still slept in her 
mother's bosom. But although beauty be but a fa^ng. 


I ^0 not say a worthless flower, and although I have 
better gifts to delight me in my Lucy than any beau¬ 
ty that ever shone on maiden's countenance,’ yet they 
*8py my daughter is like the mother that bore her,— 
a;td there Agnes—there my wife sits before you—and 
judge for yourself ifT would exchange my lot with 
that of any other man living—^blind though my eyes 
be as the floor beneath your feet." 

S'- 

In the silence that succeeded this impassioned Ap¬ 
peal, Lucy Forester came singing into the room, with 
her hair sportively wreathed with a g^arland of wild- 
flowers, and on seeing the stranger, stood suddenly 
fixed with all her glowing beauty, in one of Nature's 
most graceful attitudes on the floor of the lowly hut. 
" Lucy—this is Mr Edward Ellis's father," said Aunt 
Isobel, anxious that the blush that already mantled 
over her brow, cheek, aftd eyes, might conceal her 
emotion. Lucy dropt a curtsey, with her heart^beat- 
ing like a frightened bird in its cage, and had just 
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‘strength to seat herself on the. stool by her father's 
knee. 

*Her father put his hand upon ksr headj from which 
she h^d just released tihe garland of flowers that fell at 
her feet, letting all her rich golden rjpglets flow uncon- 
flned, *and requested Mr Ellis to speak, that, before a 
word was said to Lucy, he might judge for himself how 
she received the communicatira. But Mr Ellis was 
^zzled with the beauty of the pe'asant's daughter, and 
at the same time persuaded by its uncommon sweet- 
ness that she was altogether artless and innocent—^his 
naturally kind and considerate character recovered it¬ 
self from an unnecessary, if not an unworthy fear, and 
he felt that it would be at once coarse an(f cruel even * 
to allude to his son after what he had heard and no^r 
saw of all the inmates of Bracken-Braes. All that he 
said or did was to put a letter from Edward into Lucy’s 
hand, with a few words of kindness ; and she, unable 
to endure the scene any longer, flew out into the open 
air, and almost without knowing whither her steps 
were carrying her, followed the stream down—down to 
the Linn—and the Howlet's-Nest, whese Edward had 
first learned to meet her by accident two summers ago, 
—summers, alas ! how swiftly floi^, and neye/ to be 
equalled in beauty, and in delight, long as that sun 
should shine in Heaven. 

The waterfall 

foamii^ murmurs, but Lucy saw—^heard it not-~-or if 
she did, ’twas like something sounding and gleaming in 


was cheering the solitary d^ll with its 
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an imperfect dream. Slie leant^ sick and blind, against 
the ivy-tree—and at last opened the letter, in which 
she felt shq was to read sometMng for ever fatal to her 
happiness. There were not mahy lines—and kcnd— 
perfectly kind they* were—^but still they were charged. 
with meaning not to b^ misunderstood. Thenceforth 
Edward Ellis was to be nothing to her—^but a name, a 
thought, a shadow—aqd as for herself, never more 
would her image come before his eyes as he roamed 
over foreign lands, or sailed on the bosom of the, vdde 
sea. Lucy Forester wept in grief—^love—perhaps an¬ 
ger—shall it be said—despair ? She went to the edge 

t 

of the Pool, and taking from hef bosqm the keepsakes 
Edwavd had given her at the Hawkstane Spring, she 
dropped them one by one into the deep water—all—all 
but one, which would not leave her hand, the brooch 
which contained his dark glossy hair, with two names 
engraved upon it—“ Edward to Lucy.” She took o it 
the hair—and then the dearest memorial of all sunk to 
the bottom of the Linn. Now, indeed, the dream was 
broken, like a foam-bell upon the flowing waters. Not 
till this moment had she been completely undeceived. 
Yet there had been no deceit—no faithlessness—no 
falsehocd/ Ignorant of themselves—^their present con- 
dition—and their future lot, had Edward and Lucy 
been in the joy of their mutual affection. He had first 
come to see the impossibility of their ever being more 
to one another than they had already been—ank now 
Lucy saw the same truth with the same sad conviction. 
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Vain creature that I was. and void of all understand- 

•• • . 

ing^ ever to dream for a single time in my sleep that 
Edward Ellis was all his life long to love L^cy Forest¬ 
er ! And yet often—?too often have I dreamt it, and 
•lo! he has passed away from Holylae—from Bracken- 
Braes^from the Linn and thejlvy-tree like a cloud— 
and J shall never see hislionny face again till my dying 
day r But as her tears flowei^ her thoughts grew less 
and less bitter. She now began to recal all the de¬ 
lightful traits of his character, and to her unselfish 
nature that meditation broUg;ht an alleviation of grief. 
How courteous had he ever been in the cottage! How 
tenderly polite to her ftiother, how more than respect¬ 
ful to her father, how pleasant to Aunt Isobel! But ail 
at once she tore herself away from the trysting-place, 
and said within her heart that slie would never more 
venture to revisit it—for all its beauty, all its blessed¬ 
ness was gone, just as the indescribable brightness of 
some too heavenly dream, that is felt at the time to be 
but a dream, and long long after, when it returns in 
indistinct remeipbrance on the soul, slicds something oi 
its yet unextinguished light over the dim, and clouded, 
and imperfect happiness of this waking world! 

Lucy looked at Bracken-Braes-fhut Edwejd Ellis's 
father might still be sitting there—and she dared not 
—could not again meet his face, even in the gloaming. 
So shp sat down among the l>room, and did not go 
home ^ill the Plane-Tree was standing quite visible in 
the moonlight. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

. T- .. 

Long before Christmas Lucy Forester was }iap- 
py as a lark in heaven^*that cares not for a few 
cloudSj and often is beard singing when there is little 
or no sunshine. Idleness is the* great bane both of vir- 
toie and happiness, but she was never idle, and putting 
^ all times her whole heart and soul even into the 
most trifling occupations, there was literally no time 
for regret or repining at Bracken-Braes. Perhaps it 
might have seemed to those persons who love to in¬ 
dulge themselves in useless sorrows, that Lucy was a 

I 

girl of no stedfast aflections, since she could so easily 
get rid of all mournful remembrances^ about Edward 
Ellis. But how could human life proceed at all, ex¬ 
cept in despondency and care, if the heart of the inno¬ 
cent w,f}r,e for ever, to«retain its afliictions } Losses, 
troubles, and death invade every dwelling on earth, 
but there are few dwellings in which nevertheless 

I 

there may not be conteiitment. Fleeting as human 
joys too often are, perhaps they are not more do than 
human griefs; and, at all events, it can never be a 
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duty to brood over recollections that enfeeble our for- 

titude^ even although they may relate to the best and 

'surest sympathies of nature. ^ 

But while all v^as cheerfulness at Bracken-Braes^ 

there were sorrows in a worthy neighbour's house^ that 

greatly affected Michael Fo];e8ter and his whole fomi- 

1;^. Their good friends^ the Maynes at Ladyside^ had 

for a considerable time pas^ suffered the very sorest 

distress that can enter within the doors of a house. 

Iipac^ the scholar, the youth whose surprising genius 

had been the glory of the parish of Holylee, had missed 

his way in the world, the broad and shining way of 

truth and righteou^ess, and had brought liimself to 
■ • • 
the very gates of death. Michael Forester had long 

suspected that his conduct had not been what might 
have been predicted of a boy so'richly endowed with tlie 
gifts of nature. Jacob Mayne far seldomer spoke of 
bis sou than he had used to do, and never now with 
that pride which once kindled in his eyes at^the slight¬ 
est mention of his name. But trutii could be con¬ 
cealed no longer^all Isaac's brightest prospects in life 
had been blasted by Ills own imprudence, follies, and 
vices, and he lay now in a hopeless condition within 
his father's house at Ladyside. ^ % 

Who can estimate the blessings of education, when 
it comprehends within its range almost every dwelling 
in the land, and when Sll the most numerous fa- 
milfts of the very poorest men, up even from the 
child of six years old to the grandsire of fourscore, can 
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read^ and in due measure understand the word of God^ 
and the written commentaries of man ? From the hum¬ 
blest huts in such a country come sometimes forth in 
power the illuminatorsof the race ; while all the ordinary 
ongoings of life partake of a loftier character among 
those udio pass unknown fo the grave, along the quiet 
paths that all end there as well as the paths of glory- 
Generations do not theq. disappear merely like the 
leaves, but theirs is an undying spirit that pervades 
future time, and invigorates the whole frame of social 
life, thus continually increasing in strength and beauty. 
But even this blessing is not without that alloy which 
mingles with all that is most exce&ent in man's estate. 
H(Av many that might have been safe in their simpli¬ 
city employ knowledge to their own destruction! 
Feelings in their origin pure and high, often catch in 
their progress a taint of corruption—imagination often 
dazzles to betray—and genius itself, the most envied 

I 

gift of Heaven, has it not too often conducted to guilt, 
despair, and death ! 

So had it been with poor Isaac Mayne< In earliest 
boyhood, when sitting on the brae herding the sheep, 
to him had whisperings come of a world of thought 
that lies fo'- ever unknown to the ordinary peasant. He 
saw a beauty in every little wild flower, in the struc¬ 
ture of every blade of grass glowing with its dew- 
drops, and in the drooping 'l()ranchcs of the birch-trees 
imaged peacefully in the unsullied water tliey flVer- 
shadowed, which he bore within his spirit like an un- 
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communicated secret^ a very burden of delight which 
there was no one to share witli him in his solitude, 
Unassisted by advice, and led as it were by some sa¬ 
cred, instinct, Isaac,* before he was twelve years old, 
had pored over many books, in jvhich his own keen 
and bright genius enabled him to interpret the charac¬ 
ter which, as liismtelleat expanded, all seemed as full of 
liiAden meanings as hieroglyphics. Then the young en- 
thusiast left his native hut, and walked into the be¬ 
wildering world of thought. But as he became fami- 
liar with all those ideal regions, he was at the same time 
surrounded, tried, and tempted by wants, cares, desires, 
hopes, and passions ^lat spring from desk and blood, 
course along the veins, smd all imwearieS Avith their 
ceaseless joumeyings, come and go from the beatingjor 
the boiling heart. Isaac, as he std()d on the verge of man¬ 
hood, felt that there was truth in the liction, that man 
has, indeed, two souls. On the wings of the one he soar¬ 
ed into regions so pure and high, that he seemed to 
float above this earth and all its bewildered scenery, like 
an eagle aloft in the stainless ether—^but on the feet of 
the other, made of gold and clay, he walked through 
haunts where danger lures on in the shape of delight, 
till at last sin boldly meets her gu^st with undisguised 
lineaments, and stamps upon his very conscience, as 
with a searing-iroii, the brand by which she at once 
recognizes and claims fill those who have ^old them- 
selvcsifor the price of her irresistible allurements. 

Yet it was long—very long—after his first great 
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^apses^ before such a youth as Isaac Mayne could be 
degraded by the permanent dominion of vulgar vices. 
The fineness of his native genius saved him from man^ 
pollutions to which coarse natures are prone. Bi^t no 
happiness of natural, constitution can guard its posses¬ 
sor finnn worse and worse evils^ when the eye of con¬ 
science has been darkened or shutj and when religion 
has evaporated into a mere imaginative feeling, or been 
narrowed into a cold conviction of the understanding. 
Therefore Isaac became at last little better than a vulgar 
sensualist—^the disorder in his spirit disordered his 
whole life—^his duties were either neglected or despised 
»his character, month after month, received a darker 
die—and not only conscious of what he now was, but 
aware of what he might have been, he finally flung 
from him the hope and the desire of restoration, and 
was willing, in the dawn of his youthful prime, to shut 
liis eyes for ever on a world which had been spread in 
its beauty before him, only, as it now seemed, that he 
might disfigure and profane all its most holy charms, 
and carry with him to the grave the miserable remem¬ 
brance of talents misemployed or thrown away, and of 
aspirations that once owned no other source than 
Heavei^, sunk now Jjp the level of the lowest creatures 
that crawl upon the earth. 

What could his ignorant father, his simple-minded 
mother, and his homely siSi^ers, now know of the suffer¬ 
ings of Isaac Mayne ? They saw him for some #.weeks 

wandering like a ghost about the doors, and then tak- 

1 
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ing to his bed in silence, refusing sustenance, and sul- 
•• • ^ 

lenly shunning all concern even with his parents. His 
' were failings they could neither understand nor as¬ 
suage. Their kindnesses were directed to things that, 
in Isaac's eyes, were now less than nothing-—for what 
signified to him a smooth ^pillow, food or medicine 
brought with weeping eyes and the tenderest hand, or 
the silencing of the wheel, and of every, the least noise 
in that small house! Isaac cared not about his bed, 
hnr spread it as his mother might, to him it was a bed 
of iron, and strewn with thorns—poison would to him 
have been more acceptable than any food, and there 
were sounds in his 'spirit that would not cease, louder 
and more alarming than the winter storm* Jacob 
knew not where to turn for comfort, seeing thaj: his 
son’s reason’s was impaired, but next to Mr Kennedy 
he looked for relief, if relief there could be, to Michael 
Forester. 

Michael had sometimes, in his solitary meditations, 
thought that perhaps some day Isaftc Mayne might 
make Lucy his wife. Many things must escape the 
knowledge of the most intelligent of the blind; and in 
this case Michael had been greatly deceived in the cha¬ 
racter of him whom he continue^ to esteeu^ a/id admire 
long after almost all others had begun to regard it with 
more than suspicion. He was even occasionally dis¬ 
pleased with Lucy for Mfer indifference’or dislike to 
Isatc Mayne, and he hoped that as she grew up, and 
saw more clearly and widely into her condition, that 
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her heart might be chau^ed^ and favourably inclined 

towards one of whom he entertained so high an opinion. 

But Lucy had noticed many things in Isaac that turn-' 
< 

ed her from him with feelings stronger than she wish¬ 
ed to indulge toward^ any human being, for her eye, 
quick in her innocence, had seen that Isaac was an hn- 
dutiful son, and treated both his father and mother 

I 

with disrespect. Lucy had not been mistaken in these 
observations, for when once the soul of a man has 
stooped to any single meanness, another and another 

I • 

will not only work in of itself, but will be dragged 
over his whole conduct by the very circumstances of 
life. Isaac had become ashamed of his poor parents— 
ai{dothei:e were situations, in which it is more than pro- 
bab).e he would have disowned them because of their 
homely manners and appearance. The time had been 
when he was proud to walk to the kirk with his hard¬ 
working lather, and to stand hand in hand with him in 
the little friendly ring of Christians at the door, before' 

t 

the bell began to tinkle, or Mr Kennedy appeared. 

But he had had the wretched weakness to attach a 

( 

painful importance to the idle words that he had since 
occasionally heard in town-talk about low birth—-hum¬ 
ble origiqr-^plebeian blood—and so forth—expressions 
which are never heard from the lips of high-born men, 
but not unfamiliar to the mouths of the mean in nature 
or condition->-and he had almost unconsciously allowed 
himself to form unwarranted associations of every thing 
most worthy of being admired and imitated with a cer- 
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tain rank in life—so that it ev^n pained him to think 
on the low and thatch-roofed cabin^ as it might be 
called^ in which he was born and bred; ;ind it would 
havti brought the re^ colour into Iiis face, to have ac¬ 
knowledged, in some companies, Iiis humble but honest 
origin. When he thought oi^ his mother even, and all 
hip sisters working in the harvest field, or busy in the 
byre or the dairy, and then considered where he might 
then be sitting among ladies and gentlemen, into whose 
society his distinguished genius and talents had pro¬ 
cured him a ready admission, and who most assuredly, 
at least ^1 of them whose good opinion was worth hav¬ 
ing, did not admire Iiim the less because they indeed 
knew that he was the son of a peasant, Isaad^Ma^ne 
had often felt foolishly humbled in his own CvStimation 
—so nearly allied are meanness and pride ! What higli 
satisfaction was thus lost to this youth's soul! For to 
have striven as he had done, was indeed glorious, and his 
imagination, under the imptiise and guidance of nobler 
principles and feelings, might have visited in its dreams 
the braes of J[Iolylee, as the only paradise on earth, 
and his father's lowly mansion at Ladyside as the very 
centre of that paradise, from which would have streamed 
a light that need never to have i|))een darkened before 
the eyes of filial reverence- 

Both Agnes and Lucy had once been witness to a scene 
in the church-yard .of Holy lee, at the close ot Divine Ser- 
vice,*after which neither of them had been able to re¬ 
gard Isaac Mayne with their former affection. Sever- 
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al ladies and gentlemen^ who had been sitting in the 
seat of the Lady of the Hirsts in the little gallery, ad- 

4 

dressed I$ap.c on the dismissal of the congregation, 
when he was along with his parents and sisters. They 
had known him in Edinburgh, as a young man of ge¬ 
nius, and were not awan3 that Holylee was his native 
'parish. Isaac had then, undel* manifest uneasiness, 
separated himself from thr decent home-groupe, of whom 
no man need have been ashamed; and to an inquiry 
frqm one of the party, who were the friends he, kad 
just left, his answer was vague, and implying, that 
his father, mother, and sisters might be to him almost 
strangers. Lucy could not help eyeing him with anger 
add dfsdain, while she thought for a moment of Ed¬ 
ward Ellis; and then, going up to her Blind Father, 
walked with him through the crowd, in a pride known 
to herself alone, but in a beauty that attracted the 
gaze of all the strangers, who at once said to Emm: 
Cranstoun, There is no need to tell her name—your 
description, partial as it was, did'not exceed the truth 
—she is indeed the Primrose of Brackoi-Braes.” 

But all such remembrances were now dismissed from 
their minds, and Agnes and Lucy, no less than Michael, 
thought’oriy on the f iir side of Isaac's character. They 
went almost every forenoon to Ladyside; and Isaac, 
who, day after day, had become more indifferent to 
every thing about him, and almost wholly unobservant, 
asked if he could see Lucy Forester. His toother 
took Lucy to his bed-side—and Isaac’s eyes, for a few 
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niomentS; recovered their fine intelligent expression^ as 
they were lifted up towards her pale and weeping coun¬ 
tenance. God bless Lucy Forester!” sjid the dying 
youth—and his mother afterwards often assured Agnes 

that these were his last words. •Yet Isaac lived on 

• • 

for two or three weeks without pain^ but insensible to 
tl^e world. The old shepherd dog^ that had been four¬ 
teen years in the family^ l^pt up on his bed, but 
Isaac felt no disturbance. Had the flail been sounding 
i»yie near bam, it would have been unheard. “ My 
poor soon, Mr Forester,"' said Jacob in a calm voice, 
“ has- for nearly a week been past hearing our evening 
psalm.” ** I am hd^py to know that ]^ou are so re¬ 
signed, Jacob—your wife—and daughters too are,* 1 
think, composed.” ** Aye—aye—^we have in a man- 
ner taken farewell of Isaac—for you see his mind is 
gone—but his soul has not yet been called away, and 
I will not give him the last kiss till he is dead.” 
There was no one else in the room at this tinie but the 
two fathers ; and Jacob Mayne, whose usual state of 
mind towards^ Michael Forester was that of reverence, 
now embraced him in a sudden burst of agony, and 
cried with a loud voice, “ Pity me—pray for me—for 
Isaac—my darling Isaac—^the li|e, and th<» light, and 
the pride of this house will never know his father’s 
voice more! 
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rrf fi:.!"" 

JjAdtside was at all times rather a melancholy h)6>k- 
ing place^ standing as it did at the Tery remotest end 
of the valley of the Heriot-Water^ there an insignifi¬ 
cant rivuletj, and at a considerable distance from any 
other iRibitation. The high heather hills overshadow¬ 
ed* it, but there were no trees, for the decayed and mos¬ 
sy stumps of a decayed forest could not be called trees; 
and Jacob Mayne had never been very well able with 
his narrow means, even if he had thought of it, to mak« 
any plant^itions either for ornament, or shelter to liis 
cattle. Its mournful character was deepened on the 
day of Isaac’s funeral, which was on one of those dim 
and silent forenoons that, in early spring, breathe a 
pensiveness over the air and the earth. No bleat of 
lambs wusoyet heard^jover the braes—^the birds had not 
begun their carols—and the perfect silence was broken 
only by the sound of feet, as friend and neighbour, one 
after the other, at short intervals, were coming in to 
the funeral. * 

The company assembled in the kitchen, a wide low- 

11 
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’ roofed room, with an ample chimney, in the comer of 
which, below the smoke-stained beam, Isaac Mayne 
had sat during many a long winter evening, conning 
over bis book, to the delight of his proud father’s heart, 
^undisturbed in his studies by th^ noise of work or 
merribient. Mrs IVfayne had,^herself, with the assist¬ 
ance of Agnes, arranged all the seats that very morn- 
ing, and eveiy thing was dec^t and orderly about the 
room. Many an intelligent and thoughtful countenance, 
not.a few of them with their foreheads sprinkled with 
grey hairs, were seen in that circle,—some wine and 
funeral-bread was handed round, and partaken of by 
all, after a prayer from Mr Kennedy—and then going 
into the open air, the company formed themselves be¬ 
hind the colHn, which had been placed on the (Ireeii be¬ 
fore the door, and the proccssioil moved dou'ri the val¬ 
ley. 

Isaac’s mother and sisters had, during the prayer ^ 
taken farewell, on tiie Green, of his mortal part, stand- 
ing together with Agnes and Lucy ; and as - soon as 
the party left the door, weeping eyes followed it from 
the window in the thatch, down the stream, till round 
a small mount it disappeared. 

The funeral company was a^ large on^ .for the 
Mayncs were respected in the parish, and as for Jsaac, 
his fame had spread far beyond its narrow bounds, and 
now that he had expiated evt;n by death whatever faults 
he had committed, the grief that went with him to the 
grave was profound and universal. Many people who 
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could not be invited to the fiineral^ nevertheless came' 
into the church-yard> and all clothed in mourning-^the 
children of the village-school were drawn up in a line 
near the ^ave-^nd the low walls that enclose,d that 
quiet place of buiigil were almost entirely covered with 
spectators^ few of them indifferent to the solcmn'scene. 
Michael Forester^ who^ next ito the father of the de¬ 
ceased^ was chief mourner^ stood close beside him 
when the coffin was lowered down^ and grasped Jacob’s 

hand when the iirst shovel-full of earth saidj witJiout 

« •* * 

man’s words^ dust to dust.” 

The silent party dissolved^ and in an hour or two most 
of them who had composed it went to fheir work 
*in thQ.fieldL Michael went back with Jacob Mayne 
tp Ladyside^ and early in the afternoon the whole fami¬ 
ly sat down to their mbol. There were not a great many 
tearsj and such as fell at times were not very very bit- 
ter^ for every heart had had time to prepare itself for 
weeks before Isaac's deaths and now that his remains 
were given up to invisible decay^ a calm came down 
from heaven upon the house^ and life> ^thou^ it had 
lost muchj still had to them its blessings. 

Mr Forester/' said Jacoby many great kindnesses 
have Received at your hands—^but this last is the 
grei^est of them all—religion itself has been a mair 
unspeakable comfort to ua all on this occasion^ because 
of your Christian charity to the afflicted—^and poor 
Isaac's mother there, last night when sairly distressed, 
and calling on Ood to comfort her, mentioned your 
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name, and your wife’s and daughter’s in her prayers. 

• * a 

She is, as you know, a woman of few words, but there 
nhe where lives ane wi* a mair grateful heart.*' Jacob 
then .turned liis eye# towards a little book-case that 
^ hung on the wall by a string fastgied to a nail—and 
said,*'' That was tlie wark o* Isaac’s ain hands before 
he was ten years old. JVlany and many an hour have 
1 seen him at it, and an ingenious thing it is for so 
young a creature—these volumes* were the first he ever 

bought—wi’ his ain money too, for we were very poor 

* 

in those days, as you ken, and Isaac was most indus¬ 
trious.” But here Jacob’s voice was mute—and he 
walked out into the«open air. Michael joined him 
there—and by the long conversation that*ensued con¬ 
cerning Isaac, the father’s heart was quieted, and 
lieved that his son’s spirit was now happy in Hea¬ 
ven. 

Leaving the family at Ladyside composed and re¬ 
signed, Michael, Agnes, and Lucy returned beneath 
the stars to Bracken-Braes. Lucy scarcely opened her 
lips—for she thought ()f Isaac’s very last words, and 
knew, now that his heart was still in the dust, how 
much dearer she had been to it than she had ever be¬ 
lieved. His many good qualities well degpiyed her 
tears, and the remembrance of the happy hours sl 4 .e had 
long ago passed with him and his sisters, wlien every 
one loved and admired him ? but the thou^it that she 
had been dearer to him than even his own nearest kin, 
and that his affection for her was the last thing to leave 
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his soul on the bed of deaths touched her with an al¬ 
most self-uphraiding sorrow^ and gave his memory a 

hold on her secret bosom^ from which she felt nothing 

« 

could ever displace it. 

While they were all sitting round the fire, and just 
as the clock striking ten told them to retire to rest^ the 
door opened^ and in came Mary,Morri86n. Pity me,’ 
cried Aunt Isobel, " wliat firings you here sae late at 
night—^tell us, are yoii all well at Ewebank?” Mary 
sat down on the seat that Lucy’s ready hand had placed 
for' her, and said calmly, ]\Iy dear father is dead! 
Perhaps I should not have left him—but tliere was no¬ 
body in the house with me ; and when it became quite 
da^k, for the' fire had gone out, 1 was not able to abide 
the dreadful stillness, and have come here.” The key 
of the hut was vet in hfer hand, Avhicli she had carried 
in it, unconsciously, all the way from Ewebank. 
Abraham Jllorrison’s death had been sudden; but every 
circumstance attending his latter days had been such 
us now to comfort his daughter. Their reconcilement 
had been ])erfect; and the last year of the old man’s 
life, blameless and Christian-like, had prepared him 
for this change. Mary had been already acquainted 
with grief, and now sat in her cloak, beneath which she 
still wore her widow's weeds, unagitated by any strong 
emotion, like one having coipe from a neighbour’s house 
on some grswe, but not griocrous errand. She had come, 
too, at a time when all her friends were, from tl^ me- 
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lancholy duty in which they haijl been engaged during 
the day^ in a state of mind altogether congenial with 
her own; and in another hour Mary was lying, as she 
had often done before*in Lucy's bosom. 
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CHAPTER XXXyill. 


^ What strong support does the consciousness ,of a 
good reputation yield to all men in the discharge of 
their most arduous duties^ and how benignly does a re¬ 
gard to the opinions of those 'among whom we live 
blend almost into one motive with that which we ob¬ 
serve towards the injunctions of our Maker! Michael 
Forester knew that he was esteemed-beloved by every 
family in Holylee; and although he had in no one 
single instance ever tried to become the object of 
such sentiments^ by any unworthy submission or com- 
promisoj yet he rejoiced to know their existence^ and 
felt them to be^ in part, both the impulse and reward 
of virtue. Above all, his character as a peace-maker 
was especially dear to his heart and conscience; and 
nothing tcheered hjs blindness more than the humble 
trust, that in administering comfort to human misery, 
which it had not unfrequently fallen to his lot to do, he 
had been obeying the prebcpt of Him whose prime com¬ 
mandment was, that we should love one another. Mi¬ 
chael had often thought, that had lie still possessed Ids 
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eye-sight, he might have been more selfish—^more ex¬ 
clusively devoted to the temporal interest of his own 
•family, and more lukewarm in the interest of his Hea¬ 
venly Master. H9 attributed no meriif to himself in 
any kind action which he had be^n enabled to perform ; 
but his conscience rewarded him by the most delightful 
of oil feelings-*-gratitude to God. 

There were now two orphans living under his roof, 
his own brother Abel’s Jvfarflia and Mary Morrison. 
Never were any two creatures more different, yet they 
were equally grateful, and in a month or two S.fter 
Abraham Morrison’s death, it might almost have been 
said, equally happy^ Martha had never known much 
deep heart-grief, but then she had endtlred toil, tjou- 
l)lc, hardship, and neglect during the worst years of 
her life, and during the best her happiness had sprung 
up of itself, whatever it might have been, against not 
a few depressing circumstances of which the misery 
had been felt, although overcome. Since she came to 
Bracken-Braes, no one could be more efontent and 
cheerful, showing her enjoyment of life, iiot by any 
starts of delfght or sallies of glee, but by a perpetual 
vivacity that kept her stirring from morning to night 

in solitary occupations, which, whether easy or labori- 

• •. 

ous, seemed alike sources of thfi liveliest satisfaction. 

Martha was now quite a Scotch girl, an epithet which 

• 

she had borne in Ellesmpre, without aqy very good 
title to what was so respectable; yet still something of 
the Westmoreland dialect blended with the Doric of the 
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Selkirk Braes^ and at times recalled pleasant remem¬ 
brances of the distant Vicarage. The first time that 
Michael stood beside his brother AbeFs grave^ with 
Martha by his side^ who read the letters on the stone 
rather with a grave curiosity than any mournful emotion^ 
for what more could they well be to her but mere chisel¬ 
led characters^ his heart travelled back4;0 the garden at 
Dovenest^ and into another world of pleasant years that 
seemed almost as much apart from that in which he 
now lived^ as two separate states of existence ! He 
thought too of his father's love for Abclj and his con¬ 
science told him that he had not forgotten the old 
man's dying words. Such remembrances might not 
nop^^ after so many years, be very frequent, but they 
never recurred without refreshing his^whole moral be- 
ing, and deepening his contentment, his gratitude, and 
his faith. 

Towards Mary Morrison, the feelings of the whole 
family, if not of a more affectionate, were of a deeper 
kind. Buc for them she might have been wholly lost, 
and the gradual revival of her disconsolate, and once 
almost broken heart, was a daily delight to them all, 
but far beyond others, to Lucy. There was nothing 
approaching to jealousy in Martha's mind towards 
Mary; on file contraiy, that warm-hearted girl always 
behaved to her with a thoughtful tenderness, which 
made Lucy fpve her niece more than she had ever done 
before, and anxious to show her at all times that there 
ivas no preference of Mary Morrison, in any thing that 
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coiild wound either pride or affection. Martha was 
certainly inferior to them both^ in fineness and ten- 
*dcrness and depth of character ; but still they had no 
feelings^ in which ahe could not in hei^ own way and 
measure sympathise^ and she ^metimes won upon 

their very closest ‘affection, by unexpected and casual 

• 

glimpses of sensibilities that her ordinary deportment 
did not display, but which yet slumbered in her na¬ 
ture, and were fated, at no verf distant time, to be cal¬ 
led into play, in the more difficult duties of mature 
life* 

As for the Maynes, it is wonderful how happy they 
all werer at Ladysid^ Jacob’s eldest daughter had been 
requested in marriage by one of the mdlst respectidde 
young men in the whole parish, the only son of a con¬ 
siderable heritor ; and this evcrrt, independent of its na¬ 
tural interest to a father's heart, relieved his too 
anxious and foreboding mind from all the worst fears 
about his family in case of bis own death. 

Isaac had cost his father much money—^uch now 
were Jacob’s own words when speaking of his dead son 
to his very intimate friends, and without the remotest 
meaning of censure—so that it was generally supposed 
that there was a heavy mortgage on the property for- 
merly belonging to Richard Maynb. Such thoughts, ve¬ 
ry natural, and not at aU reprehensible, came to Jacob’s 
mind along with the influence of time aqid the oper¬ 
ation of many other better reflections, till by mid-sum¬ 
mer a stranger going in to Ladyside, might have re- 
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mained there a whole day without seeing or hearing 
any thing to make him suspect, that a few months ago 
death had taken away him who had been the pride of' 
the whole house. 

It was again midsummer, and no less than two 
whole years had revolved since Lucy had set out* at 
midnight, under the guidance of Edward Ellis, for 
Ellesmere. These two years had brought her to wo¬ 
man’s estate—and now^ in her seventeenth June, per¬ 
haps her friends at the Vicarage, were they to see her 
now, would scarcely know her to be the same maiden that 
came so suddenly upon them, on that day of rain and 
thunder, weeping and sobbing on account of her dying 
mbther., Thdse friends had not forgotten her, and the 
hour had come, when Ruth Culinson and her brother 
Miles were indeed at Bf'ackeii-Braes. 

Beautifully prepared for their arrival was the avenue, 
the green, the garden, and the cottage. Agnes and 
Lucy remembered the exquisite neatness of every thing 
ill and about the English Vicarage, and almost des¬ 
paired of equalling what seemed to be peculiar to the 
character of that country. There was a richness, too, 
of verdure and bloom at Ellesmere, with which nothing 
in their own poor pastoral part of Scotland could pre¬ 
tend to vie ; and coming from all those woods and 
groves sounding with their open or hidden water¬ 
falls, what would the Colinsons think of their lone Val¬ 
ley, and the Heriot-W^r wimplihg along the, open 

pastures ? But these thoughts had been only half sin- 

10 
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cere, and as the sun rose oi^ one of the fairest morn- 
ings tliat the summer had brought^ Lucy eyed the 
’place with pride^ and was glad that their friends from 
£i^land were to afrive at Bracken-Braes during such 
heavenly weather. In the cool if the evening before, 
all the shrubberies had been^ watered—a slight sprink¬ 
ling of bright blue gravel from the burn had given a 
spirit of liveliness to the avenue and all the plants 
through which it winded aloii'g, and it seemed as if 

every bee in the Parish were in the Plane-Tree, so loud 

* • . • 

and yet so lulling was the sound in that umbrageous 

Tent. 

Ruth'and her brother had been true to the very hour, 
and never had there been a hapjiier meeting tlian mw 
befel in front of that Cottage. INlartha was no insigni¬ 
ficant personage on this'occasidh ; and for a short time 
Lucy left all tlie questions to her, preserving all her 
own kindest whisperings to Ruth for the shadows of 
the evening. 

Tliis viiiit awoke in tlie hearts of Michael and Agnes 
the most distressing and the most delightful remem¬ 
brances belonging to their whole life, and while Lucy 
accompanied Ruth and Miles all about the braes, and 
not unfrequently to the Hirst, the oidy old Pljy:e worth 
seeing to strangers, they remained at home conversing 
about the Vicarage, and the piercy shown to them by their 

Maker in that crisis. But softer the first week Michael 

f 

also tpok his stalf, and made one of the party on many 
of their excursions; and on all such walks, Lu cy more 
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and more regarded Miles Golinson with esteem and 
affection^ for then he showed himself forth in converse 
with her father^ and his were talents strong by nature^ 
and nobly endowed by sciences in which there is no 
deception^ and that give a simple and unostentatious 
character to the whole mind of him by whom they are 
successfully pursued. How superior seemed to Lucy 
the calm settled knowledge of such a mind as that of 
Miles Golinson^ to the wild and disturbed eccentrici- 
tiesj which with all his feeling and genius had fatally 
characterized that of Isaac Mayne ! This knowledge 
was clearly in alliance with virtue. Ilere^ heart and 
mind were almost different words for the same things 
and Lury^ when Miles was speaking to her father on 
suqh subjects as she could understand^ did not so much 
think about his abilities as his dispositions^ for a cer¬ 
tain considerate sweetness of sentiment embued all 
he said with the common spirit of humanity. Yet, was 
JMiles Golinson ht to be compared in her imagination" 
with Edward Ellis, the graceful, and elegimt, and 
beautiful boy that had once laid himself down and 
watched over her while she slept by that mossy well 
in the desert, with no other living thing near them but 
the moorjand birds, and the bees murmuring through her 
dreams among the flowers and heather-bells of the so¬ 
litary mountains } But th^t was a childish vision, and 
never again<>could it And av. abiding place within a bo¬ 
som not yet indeed depressed, but still somewhat 
hushed by the almost unconscious influence of the sha- 
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dows of time stealing upon her altered being! The 
past, while it rose up before her, now always possessed 
Ihe character of a dream, and like a dream stood apart 
by itself from the realities of the living world. Such 
dreams visit every human hearty sometimes perhaps 
sickening it by the contrast, jet oftener inspiring gra¬ 
titude, fur in all their beauty, what are they but the 
golden mist that shrouds all^objects in undistinguish- 
able delight, and veils from youthful eyes the real 
shj^ij)cs and lineaments of nature ? ^ 

Besides, Lucy’s whole mind was now woman-grown, 
and all the relations of life had been, oftener than she 
knew, meditated upon by her with their delights and 
duties. The conversations that took place eveay even¬ 
ing by the fireside when all were sitting together, were 
often of a light, but never of a trifling nature. Pure 
were all Lucy’s thoughts us the well in which she dipt 
her pitcher, but they were familiar with all sacred 
liousehuld words; and as she beheld herself in her mir- 
ror which, close to the window of her bed-room reflect¬ 
ed not only her face and figure, but all the flowering 
richness of the avenue, and the beauty of the broomy- 
braes, she would sometimes slowly retire, and then as 
slowly return in her rejoicing beauty, like ^ bride on 
her wedding-morn ; and it may be, wondering in a tran¬ 
sient thought, if it were igipossible that she could be 
now beloved by Miles Colinsoii, as she had once been, 
by ong far away over the roaring seas ! 

Poor Mary Morrison, the blossoms of wdiusc early af- 
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fections had been so soon dismally blighted^ thought 
now of nothing else than Lucy and Mr Colinson. 
Could she see Lucy married to such a man, then would 
all her own cares be forgotten. * The sight of auch 
pure, calm, thoughtful and profound aifection as was 
dawning upon her eyes, sometimes almost made her 
weep, for although her conscience had not much to re- 

I 

proach her with in her uphappy love for Mark Thorn¬ 
hill, how different had been his wooing from this ! How 
uncertain, and how troubled,—^how deceitful in its sin- 

I . " 

cerest tenderness,—how cruel in its close,—and then 
what distraction on that bed of death! Theirs were 
the first gentle beginnings of mutual faith—of love 
alKiost Jbefore the hearts in which they were arising, 
kij^iw with what kind of delight it was that they were 
so sweetly stirred. There were truth-»—simplicity—ho¬ 
nour—and religion, all united in one holy purpose, 
and yet that purpose scarcely known to those bosoms of 
which, nevertheless, it shaped and coloured all the 
very lightest and the very gravest thoughts. In for¬ 
mer days, sometimes when sitting by ourselves on the 
sunny braes, I have said to Lucy that I would be her 
bridesmaid—some far happier creature than me must 
now stand, in that place;—^but perhaps I may be al- 

t 

lowed to go with Lucy Colinson to Ellesmere, and me- 
thinks these hands o’ mine,could better than ony ither 
but her ain •put up her bomiy hair, and adorn her like 
a lily on her wedding-day. No black must be wprn on 
that holy morning of sadness and joy; and I will lay 
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aside my weeds for one day^ returning to them again 
by the next sun^ for they arc tokens of my affection for 
him who is gone> and also of my sin and repentance.” 

But what did Miles Culinsoii think o^Lucy Forest¬ 
er } He could not forget the hj^ur when first he saw 

Ruth wringing out the raiu from her ringlets^ as she 

• 

stood among them in tfee Vicarage, beseeching them to 

say if her mother was indeed alive. But now those 

• 

ringlets, although they had lAst sometliiiig of that 

sunny glow which the tempest could not tame with 

* •. ^ ^ 

all its deluge, were far more lovely than ever, in 

the subdued and tender light that shone over her 
thoughtful forehead* Then she had been accustomed 
to gaze on every thing she beheld, with the alnjost 
instinctive delight of childhood,—^but now Lucy un¬ 
derstood more of the meaning^ on the face of nature, 
and looked over the Heaven and the earth with a spi¬ 
rit of piety that felt God to be there, even while aU her 
thoughts were about her fellow-creatures and their ha¬ 
bitations. Even when Lucy spoke of that*festival on 
Windermere, which at the time had seemed to be more 
like a glorious train of sights passing in the trance of a 
fairy dream than a scene transacting on the bosom and 

the banks of a real lake, it was with a calm and al- 

• • 

most melancholy voice ,* for was ^he ever again to be¬ 
hold those clouds, and woods, and waterfalls, shadow¬ 
ed far down within the depths of that»mirror, over 
whoi^ surface not an air breathed to veil with dim suf¬ 
fusion the reflected scenery of earth and heaven ? 
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Am I ever again to be at Ellesmere^*' thought Lucy; 
and the same thought^ more eager, ardent^ impassioned^ 
and overu'helmingj was in the heart of him to whom 
Lucy was e^cry hour becoming dwarer and more dear^ 
till even the very ^sense of her surpassing beauty 
was lost in a love that lived upon her whole delightful 
characterj and could never dieoaway while life last¬ 
ed^ even if that beauty were to be utterly extinguished 
—for still the maiden at his side would be Lucy Fo¬ 
rester^ and none but she was ever to be cherished in his 
hedrt^ w^hether it had been already doomed that she 
was thenceforth to be to him but a shadow^ or a steady 
light that might shine on him for ,^ver! 

ft was not possible that Miles Golinson's growing at¬ 
tachment to Lucy could escape the notice of any one 
of those most interested in her welfare^ and Michael 
and AgneSj happy as they would both be beyond their 
imagination of happiness were their daughter to be¬ 
come the wife of such a man^ almost wished that he ' 
were gone from Bracken-Braes. They did not know 
whether such a connection^—^and yet perhaps the very 

I 

forethought was altogether but an idle dream^-i—might 
be agreeable to the worthy Vicar. The visit had mere¬ 
ly been one of a friendly return ; and such consequen- 
ces as now seemed iar from improbable could never 
have entered into the minds of Mr Colinson’s parents 
when he ai^d Buth left pllesmere. There almost 
seemed to the high and independent mind of Michael 
Forester something clandestincj or at least not perfect- 
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ly open^ in thus allowing the alfection of the guest be- 
low his roof to grow into a deeply rooted attachment 
for his own daughter^ without being perfectly certain 
tha^ such an attaclfincnt would be app/oved by those 
who were not indeed privileged t(| dispose of their son's 
feelings^ but certainly to guide them, and to be con¬ 
sulted in their final decision. Agnes felt the same 
difficulty and delicacy in this situation; but Aunt Iso- 
bel considered the subject in a very different light. 
" jyhat’s the use, children, o* making yourselves un- 
happy about what is one day to be the greatest blessing 
that ever shone upon us frae Heaven, cither at Dove- 
nest or Brackcn-Bra«s ? My troth, there is iiae occa¬ 
sion to pity the folk at the Vicarage. A* Graiyl Viear 
Apostolic o* the Episcopalian Church the Young M^p’s 
father maun indeed be, if Luc/ Forester be not worthy 
of marrying into his family ! For my ain part, I like 
the lad, God forgie me, very near as well as Mr Ellis 
himself—and he was a boy o’ many thousand—but will 
any body tell me that he deserves our Lucy ? And 
yet lie loves her well—that I can see, dim and auld as 
are my een noo—and will love her better and better as 
lang as he lives. For he has a strong thoughtfu’heart, 
that young Mr Colinson, and gin I am not gore mis- 
ta’en, a clear conscience; and whe?i such a one loveth a 
maiden, it is not for her fage, or her een, or her breast, 
although that maiden be aur bonny Lucy-hersel', but 
for something that endureth and fadeth not away, the 
soul within us being immortal.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Thirty long daya^ certainly in general the finest of 
all tiic year in Scotland^, from the middle of June to 
the middle of July, had floated away down the sky 
since Ruth and Miles Colinson had first found them- 
sl'lvcs at Rrackcn-Braes. Scarcely dur¬ 

ing all that time had there been a dim forenoon, or 
any other than golden Sunsets. Such weather may be 
objected to on account of sameness, and deficiency in 
picturesque and poetical effects; but it gives ample 
scope of time to hi 11-wanderers, and their walks of dis¬ 
covery between morn and eve, unimpeded by swollen 
rivulet or dripping fern, can embrace vale after vale— 
glen after glen—secret chasm known but to natives— 
wide moors not without a spirit of lonesome beauty— 
lochs m^es asunder—and the cataract far up among 
the mountains, the ^boundary indeed of the journey, 
and lieneath whose overshadowing birches, within 
reach of thc'^dewy spray, tlrs Pilgrims may find shelter 
from the mid-day heat, and spread their table the 
peaceful wilderness. 
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But the last evening they were to pass at Bracken- 
Braes was now about to descend; and although there 
\fas no reason for melancholy, a pleasant pensiveness 
seemed deepening beh)w the shadow of th£ Plane-Tree. 
Ruth and Myles had taken farewell of the few fami¬ 
lies hi whose bouses they had familiarly sat, especially 
those at Raeshaw, Ladyside, and the Manse; so there 
was nothing more to do in the^ view of their departure. 
Lucy, Ruth, Mary Morrison, and Martha, walked 
down the Hcriot-Water in that uncertain and uncon¬ 
cerned state of mind as to their movements that every 
one feels when affected by mingled pleasure and pain. 
Miles Cdlinson was ^lad to see the groupe tripping 
across the bridge of the Whin-Holms, fol he ^i^as de¬ 
sirous of being alone for an hour with Michael and 
Agnes, nor did he care if Aunt Isobel were also to hear 
his confessions. 

There was but little chance of any visitor coming to 
Bracken-Braes at that hour of the evening ; but Miles 
Colinson thought neither the Parlour nor tlie Plane 
sufficiently safe from interruption, so he requested hh 
friends to wal5 with him a little way uji the hill be¬ 
hind the house, in among the hazles, hollies, and yews, 
where there were several little glades, as ijerfectly 
retired, within a hundred yards of 1;he porch, as if they 

had been in the heart of a forest. In one of these 

• 

they took their seats on thedinib of an old* disinterred 
tree; and while one and all suspected what might be 
the nature of the commmunication, yet not one of them 
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would have been surprised^ had Miles Colinson intro¬ 
duced quite another subject. 

Miles at once declared with earnestness but coui- 
posure^ for he felt too profoundly to be visibly agita¬ 
ted,. that he loved Imcy^ and hoped that if he were so 
happy as to gain her affections^ her parents would give 
their consent to the marriage. He acknowledged that 
as yet he had no reason to believe that her regard for 

t 

him was at all of the nature of love^ and that indeed 
the idea of her extreme youth had often so influenced 

I 

his behaviour towards her, that he was aware she 
could now only think of him as an elder brother. He 
felt that he owed it to Lucy’s sinvpUcity and innocence, 
fo the parental kindness with which he had been re¬ 
ceived at Bracken-Braes, and to the character and con¬ 
dition of Mr Forester,-—for now for the first time in 
his life he alluded to Michael’s blindness,—^to the re¬ 
membrance of all that happened when they were at the 
Vicarage,—and to his own father and mother,—to coiifei^s 
in this manner the state of his affections, before he 
even endeavoured to win Lucy’s heart. " I dare not now 
speak to your daughter of love or marriage, Mr Fores¬ 
ter ; for were Lucy to hear me with averted eyes, 
methinks I could not bear to live ; but all 1 beseech of 
you is leave to hope^ that if in future months or years 
Lucy should give me her affections you will not dislike 
me for a son-in-law.” . 

Both Michael and Agnes, when Miles CoHnson had 

r 

ceased speaking, thought of themselves, and that sweet 
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’spring Sabbath, more than seventeen years ago, when 
in the gardens of Dovenest they found that a few words 
hatii betrothed them, and that a new light, fairer than 
ever they had beheld before, was stealing ovbr the woods 
of Dryden. Agnes was now sitting by Michael’s side, 
and laid her hand in Wdden happiness upon his, which 
was not slow to return its pressure. “ If I live,” said 
Michael, " to see the day on which you will call Lucy 
your wife, this world will be almost too happy for her 


blind father!” The fine and delicate spirit of Agnes 
had felt unspeakable delight in the reverence with whicfi 


Mr Colinson had behaved to her husband, and the ex¬ 


quisite tenderness he l^d sho^vn towards Lucy’s youth 
' ’and innocence. This was indeed love—love'such sho * 

had herself enjoyed for so many years—^uninterrupted 
—unimpaired—^indestructible" in* its sanctity and in 
the preserving spirit of human joy that, but for love 
would fall—die—and be buried like the flowers of the 


senseless earth. 

Isobel alone stood up, and her eyes shining* with a 
lustre like that of youth looked towards the setting 
sun. 1 see fong years of happiness preparing for 
them by that hand, which is over all His works. Yes, 
I have seen my Agnes the happiest of the h^^py—as 
she is, and ever was, the best of th6 good—and now, 
lo! her Maker hath also blessed my Lucy, and her life 
and her latter end shall be pegee.” • 

But now voices were heard below, and Lucy’s was 
among tlem; and, from the deadened sound, it was 
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plain the party had sat, down beneath the Plane-Tree. 
Although but few words had been uttered by those as¬ 
sembled in that gladc^ yet a weight of solemn and sacred 
meaning had lain upon their language. Miles Colin- 
son, without any pain^ was w'illing to obey the injunc¬ 
tions of Lucy's parents^ not to address her till the fol¬ 
lowing summer, having beer, assured by them that 
there was no danger of her heart yielding to any other 
attachment. From their affectionate prayers for his 
welfare he felt that in his absence they would not only 
prevent his image from fading altogether away from 
Lucy's heart, but would hold it always before her in 
the most favourable and endearing light.' In that 
hopei^ul state of mind, he begun to dwell upon little 
9 ircumstances th,at had occurred between him and 
Lucy, that seemed nuw,^although they were too inde¬ 
finite even to be named, to be not wholly insignificant; 
and indeed had he not been, although aware of his 
own moral worth and intellectual acquirements, a mdte 
than usually modest person respecting any power over 
the female heart—a power which he had never before 
thought of very seriously exerting—^lie might have be¬ 
lieved, without any very great mistake, that Lucy's 
eyes Regarded him with a pleasure that although not 
what qould be cabed love, was something at her tend¬ 
er age far better, from which would in due time 
be made do spring, thet consummate flower," which 
can only unfold to perfect beauty in the light of ma¬ 
tured reason. 
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„ Certainly that evening, altlt^ough the last, was the 
hdppiest. that Miles Colinson had past at Bracken- 
"Braes. Lucy, altogether unconscious of being not only 
the, object of all hi^love, but as it miglft be said, aili- 
, anced to him by parents, who fmred not but that her 
affections would soon glide Jiito his bosom, sat with 
her arm rouUd Rutiles neck, and gave her, over and 
over again, the kindest messfges to her fathei^ and mo- 
ther, independently of a long letter, which she had 
written something in the form of a journal. Miles |iad 
made many pencil sketches of the scenery of Holylee, 
which Lucy had never before thought so beautiful in 
reality, much as she •loved it all, and he asked her to 
keep them for his sake. Lucy promised to do so wit£- 
out a blush, but xvith the most benign eyes, and wjth 
Miles leaning over her, arranged, according to her onii 
liking, the small green nooks ^vith a few shei^p, or two 
or three cattle feeding, or standing below a rock—a 
little broomy oasis in the blackness of a l^cottish moor 
—a Waterfall—aye, even the Linn of the Howlet's 
Nest closed in by g^tle braes in im sylvan loneli¬ 
ness from all but the silent sky-»a gltfde in the Hirst 
woods, selected by Lucy herself, because one of the 
favourite haunts of Emma Cranstoun. These^ and many 
more, she promised, as she was asiced, to keep for bis 
sake ; nor did she conceal hpr joy at the thought of vi¬ 


siting EUesmere, which Michael said was not impos¬ 
sible ijpxt summer, unless indeed the Vicar and Mrs 
Colinson would come to them at Bracken-Braes. " The 
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Lady of the Hirst/* said JLucy^ '' will be coming home 
next summer, for, by the blessing of God, her health 
is now perfectly restored by the air of those sweet fo¬ 
reign luTids—and I must not be way when she re¬ 
turns.*' But Miles oColinson, from her affectionate 
hxjks when she was thus thinking of Ellesmere, drew 
the most delightful hopes, and said with a smile, that, 
for the future, they woidd all trust in Providence." 
Lucy had shown some of Emma Cranstoun's letters, 
first to Ruth and then to her brother, for they contained 
no secrets that might not be heard by any friend she 
had ; and Miles CoUnson could not but be still prouder 
of his Lucy—for to himself he had sometimes dared to 
call her,so, when the sunshine danced into his heart—on 
thinking how highly that accomplished Lady estimated 
her character, and how tenderly she admitted her into 
her friendship. 

Early next morning a parting took place without a 
tear beneath the Plane-Tree, and as long as Ruth and 
her brother were visible, many a farewell was waft¬ 
ed to them down the vale, by hand and kerchief— 
many a prayer sent after them, when they had disap¬ 
peared. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


^The harvest in tlie parish of Holy lee was this sea¬ 
son a late one, and there had been much cold and in¬ 
clement weather during the ripening month, so that 
well on in October, the crops, especially on the uplands^ 
were still green, and promised badly for the thrcshing- 
. floor. Since the time Michael Fojester came toBcac- 
kcn-Braes, there had been much more land brought in¬ 
to tillage, along the course of the Heriot-Water, and 
except now and then in a late and unfavourable season 
like this, the new agriculture had been far from unpro- 
ductive. It so happened that there were a greater 
number of acres under the plough this year than any 
previous one, and there was even a want of hands for 
the harvest. What happens in one hill parish, gene¬ 
rally happens in a great measure in another^ and bands 
of shearers were now traversing tVe south of Scotland, 
soi^ of them even from th^ most distant Highlands. 

A small band, consisting ef father, son, and daughter, 
had looked in at Bracken-Braes, and were hired for a 
fortnight. At the expiration of that time, they were 
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to go to Ladyside, and it .was probable they might get 
a few days likewise at Raeshaw. They had not been 
at Bracken-Braes half-a-week> till Donald Fraser had 
told the story of his not uneventfuMife. 

Donald had been ^ soldier, and had seen service 
on the . sands of Egypt, under Abercromby. Al¬ 
though not the Highlander who took the Invincible 
Standard, he would not have been slow in taking it had 
it come in his way, and a bayonet in his hand must 
have l>een an unchancy weapon. Unfortunately his 

F 

broad breast and brawny limbs had escaped wit!) out a 
wound, so Donald had no pension. Foreign Avarfare, 
and foreign climate had done Ivs constituti()ii some 
AATcng, and to say the truth, except by fits and starts, 
it 4ld not appear that Doniild had ever been very fond 
of work. On leaving the army, which he had been 
forced to do by rheumatism that at one time threat¬ 
ened to leave him lame for life, he took up his abode in 
a hut near the head of the Dee, the most mountainous 
region perhaps in Scotland. He had left a wife and 
two children there when he joined the Forty-second, 
and soon after his return, his wife died, leaving him to 
provide, as best he could in that solitary region, for 
HamishtUnd Flora. Year after year had passed alvay, 
and there had never oeen any absolute want of food or 
raiment, such as they were, in Donald's hut. ^he 
lochs were fall of trout, the river of salmon, tlie heather 
mountains of grouse, and the forest of deer, and Don¬ 
ald ha<l, several fishing-rods and one rifle. Now that 
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his son and daughter were g)*own up^ they had for se¬ 
veral harvests sallied into the Lowlands^ sometimes 

► 

walking and working their way by Montrose and Kirk- 
aldy^ and on the ^ast occasion, coming direct from 
Aberdeen to Eijinbiirgh, by ^;he Brilliant Steam 
Yacht. 

, Hamisli was abouf nineteen years of age, of quiet 
manners and inoffensive disposition, as most Highland¬ 
ers are when not put out of their way; but bold, active, 
anil patient of hunger, cold, and toil. Beside hi:» fa¬ 
ther, who was almost of gigantic mould, Hamish seem¬ 
ed little more than a dwarf; but he was in fact rather 
above the middle size, slim, straight, and muscular, 
every motion betokening the possession of streligth and 
agility not thrown away on useleSs pastimes, but*re¬ 
served for occasions of real need. The courtesy for 
which his poorest and most uneducated countrymen are 
so pleasingly distinguished, marked his demeanour in 
a more than Ordinary degree, and when he Ijirew aside 
his bonnet, his freckled and weather-beaten counte¬ 
nance, without being remarkable for oRe single feature, 
except perhaps its light blue and sincere eyes, was ex¬ 
tremely agreeable, and when lighted up with a smile, 
even handsome below its curls of yellow heir.* There 
was not a better hook on the corn-rigg than the young 
Highlander, for, besides going over much ground in 
little time, he left .the stuliblo no higher than his ankle. 
As far food, he cared not about it, nor what it was, if 
wholesome—^barley-meal and goat's milk had s6U been 
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the chief fare in the hut by the Linn of Dee^ although 
it must be confessed that a more potent liquor^ when it 

came in the way^ was in no disrepute^ and that the old 

♦ 

man especially^ althongh he knew his besetting sin, 
was not very cautious against temptation. 

Flora Fraser was one df those perfectly simple and 
harmless—say at once, innocent creatures—of whom it 
is thought we may read in old songs and ballads, the 
fictions of imaginative minds in lowly life, but no where 
exirting even in the hut farthest remote from the haunts 
of men. But in those little traditionary strains of feel¬ 
ing, and of genius, the human spirit speaks of itself no 
more than the truth ; and although to those who live 
not among the lonely dwellers in the wild, and know 
them most imperfebtly^from the mere appearances of 
their outward condition, such pictures may seem false 
and visionary, yet the colours are true as those of twi¬ 
light or the sunset heavens, and touched by an uner 
ring hand obeying the genuine impulses of nature. 
Flora had slept all her life on heather or straw—and 
little or no care had ever been taken to k^ep her mind 
from the knowledge of those evils, and vices, and sins, 
that, like the seeds of plants, seemed to be wafted by 
the winJs into the most secluded^tuid solitary places, 
and sometimes grow there with a rank luxuriance, even 
below the same atmosphere? that cherishes all the best 
charities of life. Although her father protected his 
daughter's virtue, and would have killed the man who 
offered to corrupt it, yet the rough old soldier had of 
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course little delicacy of thinkings or of speakings and 
fiad not only witnessed^ but taken a part in many a scene 
of turbulent and reckless enjoyment in those bloody 
bu| triumphant companies. But stilb ^ike some beau¬ 
tiful small bird of the mountdins^ that rises up with 
unstained and shining plumage^ from the dankest 
marsh; and in the lAidst of the raining mistS; young 
Flora Fraser had retained ^ the hues of her native in- 

9 

nocence; and returned home from her walks or occupa- 
tkyis among the mountains; happy as that bird tp its 
nest. And now cheerful in the haughs or on the up¬ 
lands of Holy lee, as in the glens that open down to her 

own river, she sung her old Gaelic songs around Bracken- 

* * * 

Braes, or sat sheltered in her tartan plaid, when* the 
sleet came strong, below the hkls that wanted* the 
heatlier on which, from infancy, she had watched her 
few sheep and goals at the foot of the great Highland 
mountains. 

Miirtha, who, for the last years of her childhood, had 
always been a worker in the open air, was not con¬ 
tented to regain at home in domestie occupations, and 
now joined the shearers. She and Homish Fraser were 
together on the same corn-rigg; and, busy as they all 
were, still there was time for talk even dufing their 
work; and then, at meals taken hi the field by the 
hedge-side, on some banks below a treenail was glee 
and merriment with everf group. Hamfsh and Mar¬ 
tha ivere nt first fellow-shearers, then acquaintances, 
and then friends; and, before the fortnight was over 
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and all the fields covered svith stooks^ or some of theqi 
left naked by- the wains rapidly moving to and fro from 
the staek-yard^ they were more to each other than' 
friends, even lovers in all the warfiath'and tenderness 
of youthful affection. • The Frasers always, after the 

t 

days work, walked down );o the village to their beds, 
in a small apartment there; and it did not require much 
persuasion to induce Martjia uccasionally to acemnpany 
them, while old Donald led the way with his bag«pipe, 
tha^ sounded with a wild outlandish music among t^e 
braes—laments and marches, melancholy or exulting, as 
over chiefs that had fallen, or with kilted battalions 
rushing to battle. Love was mada both in shade and 
sunshine, without those young creatures knowing that 
it \^as love ,* and, cm the evening before the Highland 
party were to move to Ladyside, Martha promised to 
marry Hamish Fraser, and to go with him, if he chose, 
to the world’s end. 

_ A 

Donald blamed in no measured terms his son's folly, 
and tried to frighten the young lovers by terrific pictures 
of the married life : but he had himself done the same 

' .'t 

thing in his youth ; and when he saw that a marriage 

it would be, he gave Martha his blessing. , Flora, too, 

. * 

cheerfuU^r called her sister, for Martha waS too pas¬ 
sionately attached to Hamish not to give her affection 

freely. to one so near a-kin fp him. Lucy Forester was 

% 

not held the* less dear-—nor did she become forgetful or 
ungrateful to her uncle and aunt; yet still from prac- 
ken-Braes she was willing to go, and fearlessly, and 
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without an hour’s hesitation^ tg enter into the uncertain 
prospects of a new life. 

* Not a little surprise was given to them all, at Mi- 
cliael’s fireside, by lliis unexpected event; but what 
had happened was not to be chang§d. There was some¬ 
thing to regret, but not to blame; and, since Martha 
would go, it was now their duty to be as kind to her, 
on her departiife, as they had been during her stay, 
and, in as far as lay in their pow'er, to contribute to the 
comfort and respectability of her condition. Nature, 
where there is no guilt, may as well be allowed to tmee 
its course, even when prudence would say nay. Per« 
haps thefe was 8ome«wilfulness in Martha’s disposition 
wliich could only fruitlessly have been *oppo8«d, i»Id 
if thwarted, would have .affecte^ uot only her fu¬ 
ture happiness, but her very nsfture; and, judging con¬ 
siderately and affectionately what was, on the whole, 
best for her condition and circumstances, Michael and 


Agnes used few arguments to dissuade her from her 
resolves ; and then made a promise, which fliey faitli- 
fully kept, to treat her the same as ever while she 
stayed at Bracken-Brnes, and to send her, not only 
with their best player and advice, but with substan¬ 
tial comforts, into the wide world. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

I 



The three merry harvest-homes, at Raeshaw, La(^y- 
side, and Bracken-Braes were not over till the first 
week in December. Many of the latest waggons left 
the marks of their wheels on the snow, and some patch¬ 
es eof grain tiiat never ripened at all fed the working-- 
horses in the field, or stable. The hirge kitchens of 
these houses exhibited/ each on its own night, a feast 
that was not long of melting away before many well- 
earned appetites—^there was no distinction of rank be¬ 
tween master and servant, heritor or hind, at these 
plenteous boards—nor w'as there any need of crabbed 
censor to restrain the harmless wit, that ever and anon 
set the table in a titter, or a roar. Soon as the few 
toasts had been given, at the head of which, even be¬ 
fore his ,well-blloved Majesty, Great George the King, 
came not with loudf cheers, but low murmuring con¬ 
gratulations, The Lady of the Hirst," tables, chairs, 
and fonns were expeditiously removed, and the floor 
cleared for the dance, reel, or jig—for waltz, or cotil¬ 
lon, were yet unknown, while Bauldy Baird, successor 
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ta Blind ^andy Paisley, now.lender the mouls, screw¬ 
ed his strings to the sticking-place, and after a few pre- 
fusive flourishes, broke, with all his birr, into the Came- 
roni^tn rant, or Lord^Iacdonald’s reel. Martha and the 
, young Highlander were conspicuous for the right good 
will with which they tripped^t and flung it to the gay 
strathspeys. Lucy did not decline the awkward bow, 
and the bony hand of the l^pmelicst suitor, and even 
Mary Morrison herself was once or twice on the floor, 
altl^ough she preferred sitting with Agnes and Isol^el, 
or making* herself useful among the refreshments. 
Old Donald had still in the room his unmerciful bag- 

pipe, and among th% “ sma’ hours,” without asking 

* ■ • 
leave of any one, blew up his chanter, and to^he tfti- 

gry dismay of Bauldy Baird, whos(k Addle was thenjio 
more heard than if it had been a mouse cheepin* in 
the riggin’,” Ailed the house with a din, that made ma¬ 
ny a pretty girl put her hands to her ears, and no 
doubt sorely disturbed the bonny grey cock, and his 
wives and family, in his adjoining roost beyond the 
hallaii. 

Now that all these festivities were over, and winter 
had fairly .set in, who to make amends for his absence 
the year before, brought with him his mos^btisterous 
train of storms and snows, the ijjglilanders spoke of 
taking their departure—not ibr their hut at the Linn of 
Dee, for that they had leff for ever and*a day, but 
for distant C'anada. Donald Fraser had for many 
years been impatient of his |)oor and uncertain, and 
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often inactive life^ and had resolved to emigrate. He 
knew that he had a brother in Canada^ although he had 
not for a long time heard directly from himself^ and 
that he was'also in a prosperous condition. Many of 
his countrymen^ and not a few of his clan were settled, 
there^ and the old soldieij’, who had been in all climates^ 
cared not if he should leave his bones in a foreign soil^ 
since it was tilled by H^hland hands. Ilamish and 
Flora were willing to go with their father^ and they 
were buoyed up by thetidventurous spirit of youth^j that 
looked with an imaginative eye into a life beyond the 
seas. It was not to be thought that Martha would be 
the one of the party most prone <4;o regret or fear; she 
had been contented in Ellesmere^ happy at Bracken- 
BfaeSj and she now hoped to be even more than happy 
in the Canadian woods. 

Michael Forester could not, however, agree to their 

plan of embarking at Greenock in a vessel just ^hcn 

about to sail, and insisted on their waiting till the win- 
s 

ter hurricanes were over, and taking advantage of the 
more moderate breezes of early spring. With some 
difficulty the stubborn veteran was prevailed on to re¬ 
main in the neighbourhood for a few mq^ths; and 
Ewebark,^ which, since Abraham Morrison's death, had 
been untenanted, soon put into a habitable state. 
Donald and his son took immediate possession—Mi- 
chael'scnt wer one of his'^best milch-cows, and an old 
dGk chest, by way of girnel, well filled in its two depart¬ 
ments with oat and barley meal. Isobel added a few 
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of lier celebrated mutton-hanvs; and old Donald liim- 

■* • 

self, whoj if there was a still within six miles^ scented 
if out with miraculous sagacity^ procured by some in¬ 
explicable mcanSj a tolerable sized cadc*of mountain- 
dew^ in which he endeavoured ti^ assure his sceptical 

frieifd Mr Forester that there was not a single head- 

% 

ache. 

ISoth the veteran and his^sou got plenty of winter 
work to do^ and earned good wages. Martha was still 
an inmate of Bracken-Braes^ Imt there were few days 
on which she did not see her lover. It was Axed tliat 
the wedding was to take place on her birth day, in the 
middle oT February,«when she would have completed 
her seventeenth year—and* they were lo ta^e their 
passage in the first Greenock ship^that was to sail/or 
Canada in March. 


Meanwhile every hand was busy within Bracken- 
Braes getting ready clothes and comforts of all kinds 
for the voyage and their Canadian dwelliQg. Martha 
had never seemed to ciire much about dress t^efore, al¬ 


though her Westmoreland education had taught Iwv 
at all times to be neat and tidy about the house as a 


swallow—but now she half imitated the way in which 


Lucy put up her hair, and half-adorned her jringlets by 
more careful and assiduous touches^ofher own taste. In 


compliment to Hamisli, or ^rather in undesigning sym¬ 
pathy, she sent all the way 4o Edinburgli for a plaid of 
the Fraser tartan; and whether it was that her features 
and complexion suited the colours of the web, or that 
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her face was now tinged, and animated by the glow of 
youthful passion^ Martha certainly never had looked 
half so well before, and might even be said to have some 
pretensions to«beauty. But Martha had no pretensions 
to any thing she did not possess; and any little altera¬ 
tion that now took place, either in tier appearance, her 
manners, or her general conduct, proceeded entirely 
from that blameless joy that rose within her heart at 
the thought or the sight of Ilamish Fraser, and that so 
far from engrossing her whoUy, prompted her to even 
more than her usual obligingness and gratitude to every 
body around her, from all her relations at Bracken- 
Braes to Alexander Ainslie at HoJlylee, who had driven 
them years a^o down from JSllesmere. Seeing her cheer¬ 
fulness, her industry, her activity, her intelligence, and 
her amiable disposition, now shown in a stronger and 
more trying light than ever, the whole family felt that 
they were going to lose a most excellent member, but 
at the same tjme one who was admirably adapted for the 
life she had chosen, and who would be happy, and make 
any kind husband happy, in any corner of the u orld. 

The middle of February was not long of arriving; 
and the young Highlander issued out from the Manse 
after M^ Kennedy had made them one, with Martha 
on his arm, amidst a- loud shout of congratulation sent 
up from all the village-school children, and others of a 
larger growth. Alexanderr Ainslie, whom nature had 
deseed for one of the Tenth Hussars, tpok the lead 
and kept it in the broose, on an iron-grey galloway 
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whpse fame is yet rife in the parish of Holylee. Do¬ 
nald led the foot procession across the hills^ with cheeks 
before which the peony would have waxed pale, the 


drones of his pipe flo'JHng with a hundred^ribbons; and 
the day being calm, it is asserted that the concluding pi¬ 
broch was heard in tie kirk-yard all the way from Ewe- 
bank, although that solitary farm-house was three good 
Scottish miles fA)m Holylee; and the length of any one 
of these may be judged of by all’ who have performed 


the^ distance at the close of a day's walk, when the wsry- 
side inn hai? seemed to retire into the mists, and the 


termination of a Scottish mile to be extended to a re¬ 


moteness'fearful to the very imagination. 

About a fortnight after the wedding, a letteg* came 
from Donald's agent, a tidc-^vaiter ip Greenock, mark¬ 
ed ** haste and care,”—an injunction to which no doubt 
all due attention >vas paid by more than one post-mas¬ 
ter,—urging him to appear forthwith on the quay, for 
that the good ship Montreal was nearly ready for sea. 

Before the marriage, Michael Forester harl given 
Martha hfty pounds in money, and paid all their pas¬ 
sages to Quebec. Stores had been also purchased for 
them in Greenock, and Martha's wardrc^e was little in¬ 
ferior in the number of articles, and far supe^onin solid 
worth to that of many a young lady iiiiling to the Orient 
for a husband. Donald, Haijjiish, and Flora had each a 
privy purse—^what sums they held did not appear, but 
they TOuld not have been very magnificent, saved as 
they had been from the wages of their Lowland har- 
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vests. A certain sum was to be sent to them annual¬ 
ly, after it was known where they had ultiitaately set¬ 
tled, so that the emigrants were to be independent of 
Donald's brother, who might be dead, or if alive, un¬ 
willing to acknowledge the claims of kindred. There , 
was, in good truth, nothing to send them away to Ca¬ 
nada, but the hearts of one and cU yearned for a foreign 
land ; their cool determination had become longing de¬ 
sire ; and even Martha was impatient to hear the rust¬ 
ling of the great ship’s sails, so different from those 
that she had seen gliding along the *bluh water of 
Windermere—and that were to waft her away from the 
hollow skies which lately had seemed to her to encircle 
tlie whole world. 

The Emigrants rame to take farewell, most probably 
for ever, of their friends at Bracken-Braes. Martha 
sat by the side of her youthful husband, and was 
waited upon by Lucy, who, with tears in her ey?s, 

V <■ 

handed round wine and cake on the little silver tray 
< 

she had got in a present from Emma Cranstoun. 
Mary Morrison could not help looking at the young 
bride almost with pity for her sake, and with a mourn¬ 
ful remembrance of her own sad story; but Aunt Iso- 
bel would not allow even a parting scene to be douded 
with vain grief. * God bless you baith, my gude 
bairns—nae fear you will be happy.—Hear how the 
very bird in his cage there^sings to you—^the first time 
he has tuned his pipes this spring, and is na it a cheer- 

fu’ sang ^—A’ the world over, nae better omens are de- 

1 
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silked than the lilt o' birda; and^ in Scotland^ the maist 
encouraging is that o’ the lintwhite and the mavis.” 
^gnes put a small Bible into Martha’s hand^ and asked 
back her mvn as a Memorial. Michael put his hand 
on her head^' and^ remembering kis brother Abel^ gave 
her a silent blessing—and .then sweet Flora Fraser 
came in for her share «f the tender farewell^ when the 
Emigrants at l^t rose to go^ Lucy and Mary Morri¬ 
son were not in the room^ but 'they had gone to wait 
fiV^them a little way down the bum^ and they did^not 
return home till more than an hour after their final de¬ 
parture. 
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CHAPTtlR XLII. 


Once more bad the sunny June loaded the woods 
of the Hirst with beauty, and darkened iniu grateful 
twilight a thousand glades that, but a month ago, were 
all open to the sky. The grey walls of the ancient 
Edifice could now be espied but from a few distant 
poiiits, for oak, elm,oand sycamore were hiding all its 
turrets. For two dull years, the majestic and vener¬ 
able place had lost the animating and presiding spirit, 
that breathed a cheerfulness throughout all its scenery. 
Although skilful hands had continued to do every 
thing required by the perfect order and regularity of 
the walks, lawns, and gardens, that furnished a delight¬ 
ful contrast to the rich confusion of nature over the 
adjacent groves and remoter woods, yet, during the 
absence of ^he Lady, many fine and delicate percep¬ 
tions had been wanting, which had formerly discovered, 
almost every day, some new embellishment or some 
magic change, perhaps no ifiore than the lopping off a 
bot%h, or the thinning of a coppice-skreen, that, in a 
moment brought the airy distance to view,—or a cot- 

1 
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tage embowered in trecs^ or.a bright slope of bilUaide, 
« 

or a wider expanse of sky, for the clouds to travel in 
*or to repose. But now the Hirst was to be jocund as 
in its best days, fof the wide gates of the avenue were 


flung open, and, under an arcl% a triumphal arch of 
flowers and blossoms, was the Lady expected to pass 


to 


her native home, weturniug from blessed Italy in 


perfect health,*and, as the rtyuour flew, if possible more 


beautiful than ever. 


• A few days before, there had been a meeting of |ome 
of the most intelligent of the tenantry, and they had 
arranged with the land-steward their plan of welcome. 

Ten thousand branches would never be missed in those 

^ • 

extensive and gigantic woods—the removal of "ten 
thousand flowery sprays would scarcely dim the lustre 
of that wilderness of lilacs and laburnums—^the bees 


would know no difference among the banks of wall¬ 
flowers, although troops of children were to carry away 
in little baskets on their lieads, all that their hands in 
one forenoon could gather of those balmiest treasures 
of our Scottish Flora—and if the earliest roses must 
go, although yet but in the bud, let them be plucked 
without a sigh, and trust to the prodigal summer to bring 
undiminished brightness to every parterre 4 ind terrace. 
Blit they all knew that the LaSy had been fond of 
roaming a^iong the braes, and that she admired nothing 
more than the spreading f$rn, and the brdom that yel¬ 
lowed the little lonely glens. Many a pretty plant, 
and Hower, and weed, grows almost in every solitary 
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nook^ and places familiar. only to the birds, bees, and 
sheep, were now rifled of their sweetness, that the tri¬ 
umphal arch might show to her gaze some of the native 
products of the'hills, intermingling their simple charms 
with the richness of the lawn and garden. It was not 
till a little after sunris^ on the very morning the 
Lady Avas expected to arrive, that the last touches 
were given to the arch by. Lucy's own hands, and so 
many perfectly fresh and unfading flowers were clus¬ 
tering there, that the wandering bees wheeled fr^m 
their forward flight to the clover-lea, and lingered in 
the honey-dew of those gorgeous garlands. 

Such was the spirit of the Festifal ; for among those 
lowly folks. Love looked to Imagination to brighten the 
Lady's birth-place t>o her eyes on her return from a 
foreign land. That triumphal arch was nothing less 
than most beautiful, with its shower of blossoms now 


moving in the breeze, and now when the air was calm, 
depending stedfastly as images in water. But the 
bugle rang from the top of the central turret of the 
Hall, a signal of the happy Approach, axd up came a 
splendid equipage sweeping along, while the tall white 
ostrich feathers gracefully nodding in the airy sun¬ 
shine, tifldf'dl the joyful assemblage that the Lady of 
the Hirst was there. There was no shout, nor yet was 
there any music to sound a welcome. But all the ten¬ 
antry stood with uncovered^aiid bowed heads in saluta¬ 
tion, not with downcast looks, as on the day shV> left 
them, but with smiles of rejoicing, and not a few tears. 
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amidst a deepening murmuV'of blessings. On both 
sides of tlie entrance, imraediately below the arch that 
shed flowers down upon their bosoms, s£ood a row of 

9 0 

protty children all dressed in white, who dropt courte¬ 
sies, with eyes fis^d in admiration of their Lady's an¬ 
gelic beauty—^8 she stood up in the carriage, and, per- 
Itfips little able to speak, waved blessings over all the 
crowd, with arms that, in Aeiy graceful motion, were 
fairer than the snow. A little apart from the main 
assemblage, in hopes of attracting the Lady's <!yes, 
stood the party from Bracken-Braes, and Lucy's heart 
quaked .with joy, when that hand waved a kiss towards 
her, and a smile followed it,»of such pierj^ing sweetness 
as placed her at once in heaven. * 

'I’his was no idle pageant,, that passes away, *and 
leaves the heart half-despising tlic emptiness of a fan¬ 
tastic dream. But here gratitude gave visible and 


vivid exjiression to itsclT fur its own and its object's 
delight, in the greenness of bough and tho brightness 
of blossom, wliich might, without any regret, all fade 
and wither JBi the next week’s sun, flince the feeling 
they symbolled was imperishable, 'i^ie very children ■ 
felt the whole meaning of the spectacle, of which them¬ 
selves made a proud part ; and t|^e wonderful show of 
flowers was understood by them, as it indeed was, to be 
an offering to Heaven, although they had never heard of 
such altars—of tlranksgiving for that beautiful Being’s 
escape from the grave. The Sabbath before, Mr Ken¬ 
nedy had alluded to her in his prayer; aud that reool- ^ 
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lection now gave within every innocent heart over which 
it came a religious sanctity to the rural festival. 

Nor was the assemblage suffered to depart and dis- 
solve; till the Lady of the Hirst had an opportunity of 
more fully expressing £er sense of tho kindness shouii; 
than she had been able to do in the sudden surprise of 
that delightful reception. A message ^s sent to Mr 
Forester; who was pres^ht; in perfect happinesS; 
amidst the beauty of a scene which from Lucy's 


words he had been at no loss to imagine; that siie 
would be happy to see all her friendS; young and old; 
on the southern lawn. There they were soon arranged 
in an order that could not be otherwise than proper; 
since all* fell into the places that were felt to belong to 
their own age; characte**; or condition. The door of 
the Green-House opened; and down came the Lady; with 
light stepS; and across the corpet-sod, close to the first 
row of her humble friends. With the sweetest smiles 
that ever were seen; site first of all said; that she 
hoped happiness had been in their homes ; and then; 
with a more solemn expression of cyeS; returned thanks 
to God in their presence for his great mercy to herself. 
—“ But where is Lucy Forester?” These few words; 
said with a"^ silvery fone, brought Lucy from her fa¬ 
ther's side; and as she stood there; with eyes downcast; 
and clieeks pale in emotion.'^many thought that it was 
hard to tell whidi was the most beautiful—Emma 
Ciaustoun or Lucy Forester. All; toO; rememWed 
that she had attended the Lady in her illness; and had 
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l^en instrumental in saving Ler very life* Was it not 
also well known that Lucy had been the friend of all, 
whenever she had been questioned about their firesides^ 
and that; from her representation, th&r benefactress 
had learned all l^er true knowledge of the family at 
Bracken-Braes* Therefore^ not one heart there felt 
the slightest touch of*envy on seeing Lucy thus singled 
out—awhile Michael; who had heard the words with 
sightless eyes towards Heaven, was perhaps the hap¬ 
piest man there; and the gentle Agnes careds not 
if the whole assembly noticed her gushing tears. Em¬ 
ma Crqnstoun kissed Lucy’s cheek, and whispered a 
few words into her*ear ; apd then, knowing her own 
station, and finely understanding how far the Lady’s 
condescension was at this time nSeant to extend,* Mi- 
chad’s daughter, after a low obeisance, returned to his 
side, and the whole group expressed tiieir pleasure and 
applause. 

This had not been intended for one of thpse more or¬ 
dinary common-place merry meetings, where tables are 
placed benc%th the shade, and the jovial tenantry of 
some great estate feast in honour of the House. Such 
festivals have thehr own 2 )eculiar clieracter of happi¬ 
ness, and may they never be blotted out ftrom the holi¬ 
days. But here the meaning o^ the entire day was 
higher and more solemn*;—little parties were formed 
by the children -and thefr parents, up and down the 
wodds, at some considerable distance from the Hall, 
which was now left altogether undisturbed;—other 
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groups took their frugal rrefreshments by the spring- 
wells among the braes^ plucking the water-cresses to 
their bread;—and in not a few of the houses on the 
estate Uiere \/ere evening meetings of youths and 
maidens, who were all dressed already in their best ar- 

r 

ray, and saw each other hpme among the falling dews, 
and below the moon and stars. 
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•CHAPTER XLTII. 


•X<ucY had never, in former years, contemplatedJtlic 
beauty of Emma Cranstoun witlioiit melancholy; but 
noAv there was no occasion for any such feeling; for 

her step, although light as ever, was now far more 

• • * ® ® 

elastic. Nothing like lassitude or decay belonged to 

her most graceful of all figures. Her voice Avas meUow 
as her own new-strung lute; and the joyfalness of 
grateful health tinged her face, without being able to 
overcome its characteristic pensiveness. She never 
could—newer ought—never Avdshed to forget, that from 
the very brink of death she had bemi restored; and 
that remembrance, present with her in her pleasante:d 
hours, could not but give to her eyes a perpetual ex¬ 
pression of piety, that thrcAv an affecting light over all 
her ordinary pursuits. It might avcU haue been said 
that her manners were religious, Vor they were all in¬ 
spired by a spirit that was so indeed ; and Avhile Emma 
Ci’anstoun seldom or never introduced ihto her com¬ 
mons conversation any of that language which, being 
divine, ought cautiously to be guarded against any in- 
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voluntary profanation^ her pious heart spoke in the en¬ 
tire structure of her speech. She said^ that she liked 
even to hear Lucy's Doric tongue ; but what could be 
her pleasure/ in all its simple or Scottish phrases^ 
sweetly syllabled as they were^ to the delight which 
Lucy enjoyed from that. perfectly beautiful English 
that flowed from the Lady's lips^ expressive at once of 
all the highest endowment's of mind and soul^ and of a 
range both of thought and feeling to which the humble 
shepherdess of Bracken-Braes feared even to raise her 
imagination. 

Lucy felt now, even more than ever, the vast dis¬ 
tance at which she stood from the Lady of the Hirst. 
But here was still the same aflfection, not at all altered 
in its nature, only deepened and strengthened by a 
clearer insight into the order of things. When a child 
-.-at least a mere girl—she had often sat in the Lady’s 
presence, never, never indeed, with any thing like tl.e 

if 

feeling of an equal, but almost without any restraint, 
and free of her own accord to talk or to smile. But 
now Lucy saw the nice duties of look and manner 
which that gracious and benign friendship imposed,— 
duties that no one else could have discerned. There is 
nothing to hinder love from existing between persons 
in most unequal conditions, when each knows well the 
full nature of her own ; and perhaps in some peculiar¬ 
ly felicitous instances, that very inequality preserves 
the completeness of the emotion, and continues it to the 
end pure, unfading, and entire. It was so with Emma 
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Ci;anstoun and Lucy Forester^ , Here it might be said' 
met together the genii of the hall and the hut—and 
who could pronounce which spirit was most beautiful^ 
the lady with her dark hair braided across her pensive 
» forehead^ and a figw pearls among the lace-veil that 
shaped her head-dress into tj^at which charms in old 
pictures of our Mary Queen^ or the shepherdess with 
her golden tresses yet as rick in ringlets as when Isaac 
Mayne compared it to a star twinkling on the brow of 
tlf^hillj with rays seemingly half light and half ^ew^ 
so bright^ and yet so soft^ the splendour ^ 

** W^at a heart must be hers," thought Lucy, ** ne¬ 
ver to have forgotteit one single event or incident, how- 

* • • 

ever small, that we ever talked about, never, to have 
lost the least part of her interest in any of the concerns 
of any one poor ^mily in the whole parish, after an ab¬ 
sence of two years, and these years, too, past in strug¬ 
gling with disease in far-away countries ! What a me¬ 
mory have the truly good.” All this was true, and no 
exaggeration of Lucy’s admiring heart. In.deed the 
Lady of the^ilirst was more attached to it than ever, 
and now that her health allowed her to rise with the 
sun, what blessings was it in her power to bestow dur¬ 
ing the length of a midsummer day! At’ Bracken- 
Braes all that was needed was *lier presence. ** An 
hour in the week on an average all the year through 
will content me,”, said the*blind man, '' a* visit from her 
makes that day a Sabbath, Agnes—djes it not ?” i\nd 
Agnes felt the very same state of mind her husband 
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had thus expressed. Aunt Isobel^ it seems, had once 
seen the Lady's mother on the steps of Dalkeith-Iloiise 
wlien she was a bride—^but she was forced to confess 
that the living Emma Cranstoun was the fairer, ooe of 
the few instances on lecord of a daughter being more 
beautiful than her mother., Mary Morrison, now almost 
cheerful in her widowhood, yet meek as when that 
word was in childhood first applied by general consent 
to her name, desired no better liappiness tlian to be- 
hol^ Lucy sitting in the Lady’s smiles; but if n«t' a 
better, yet a more animating happiness was hers, when 
she herself too came in for her ow'n share of kindness, 
retired as she most frequently was on some scat in a 
nook, or,a little out of the circle, not to shun observa- 
tion^ for she hud lived once more to love the sunshine, 
but from a humble habit learned in other days, and 
proceeding from a part of her ^"^ery nature. 

Lucy—^liave you heard that my brother is com’tig 
to the Hirst? I fear that his long detention in France 
has not been for the benefit of his character, but I shall 
hope the best. You know that 1 had no4 seen Harry 
since I was almost a child—^but last winter he came to 
see me at Borne. He is, alas! too much a foreigner—but 
he treated me with the greatest aifectioii. 1 do not 
think that he will eve'r live at the Hirst—and he has told 
me that I may live here, if Ixchoose, all my life.” No 
words could be more happy to Lucy,.for her heart did 
not expect, and scarcely wished ever to care much for 
any thing out of the Parish of Holylee. 
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^ut Emma Cranstouii had another communication 
to confide to Lucy^ and she was now led to do so from 
its connection with what she had said about her bro¬ 


ther.^ I am engag^dJ I^ucy, to be married—but he 
,who liopes to be m]^ husband loves dearly the Parish of 
Holylee, and wp shall reside, at the Hirst, if my bro¬ 
ther prefers living abrdUd—if he possesses the Hall of 
his •forefathers, *which I wisl^he may do, then Mr El¬ 
lis intends to purchase the Mains, and build a mansion 
t1iei;c, on the site of the present ruin.” • 

Mr Ellis !” that \^'ord almost stopped the beatings 
of Lucy's lie.irt, although at first it made it flutter 


nearly int(» a fainting-fit. 


But Emma (^ranstoun was 

* mm 


herself too much possessed by her own tlioughts'to fib- 


serve her emotion. “ Edward toid me that he had 


frequently visited the family at Bracken-Braes, and. 
indeed, when I think of^your moonlight journey, I 
could almost be jealous,"—and Emma lifted her beau¬ 
tiful white arm to adjust a ringlet that slye then felt 
upon her blushing cheek, with a smile that showed at 
once igiioranti^ of poor Lucy’s first love, and confidence 
in the power of her beauty. I am sure, Lucy, you 
will admire my Edward—he, I know, will love every 
one I love—and there is not, and never "^vill bo that 
friend dearer to iny heart than Lucy Forester.” 

Lucy soon recovered Ifcr composure—and, indeed, 
what had there been said to a^ntate her—for bad not 

O 

Ed\fUrd Ellis been long ago thought of with unpainful 
affection, and of late, often removed out of her remain- 
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brance! And then, had not her own heart found more 
pleasure—more happiness-^-more delight, than perhaps 
she might be wilbng to confess even to herself, in the 
company^ of Miles Colinson ? Could she have laid her 
hand on that fair bocom, and denied that it had ever, 
heaved a tender sigh when dreaming of Ellesmere ? 
Was a dream of the days of old, once bright and beau¬ 
tiful as it was, and tender* i^ost tender in all its celes¬ 
tial bliss, to come back from the mist to drive away the 
pleasant prospects which were dawning around her h'fe, 
or to deaden her spirit to the enjoyment of more so¬ 
ber realities? Lucy had too simple, too strong, too 
wise a heart, long to indulge in such delusions; and 
after a pause of not very many minutes, she kissed the 
Lady's hand—an expression of attachment which she 
especially loved, because felt to be at once respectful 
and endearing—and after prayers for her happiness 
with Mr Ellis, as sincere as ever went to Heaven, sbe 
returned perfectly happy—^by the Gowan-Green, and 
the Hawk-Stane Spring to Bracken-Braes. 
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CHAPTER XJ.IV. 


- » •- 

^HKN Michael Forester compared all the circmii' 
stances of his life from his earliest remembrances, with 
all that he knew of the lot of any other individual* 
liigh or low, rich or* poor, and such comparisons had 
of* late years been more antf more frequelitly made Dy 
him in his solitary meditations, or jn cheerful conver¬ 
sations with his beloved Agnes when all the household 
were asleep, what reason hud he to be grateful to Pro¬ 
vidence for so many undeserved blessings! Even their 
unceasing solicitude about Lucy had been to them both 
a source of happiness, fur in all their anxieties, they 
felt that she ^as nevertheless secure, and that their 
fears proceeded entirely from an excess of parental af¬ 
fection. Her beauty, and her goodness were to them 
one idea; and when praying together, they^ felt assur¬ 
ed that both were indestructible, s Then, how had all 
their worldly affairs prosp^ed! Rich they were not, 
nor wished to be ; bad seaSbns, and fluctuating prices, 
had q/fected them as well as their neighbours, and for 
a good many years they had had struggles to preserve 
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their independence. B^it the farm of Bracken-Br^es 
had seemed to become more productive after Michael’s 
blindness^ not merely from its increased cultivation^ 
but even as if the sunshine and*the dews had visited 
it more genially since that affliction. All the money 

I 

that Michael had at first to borrow had been repaid— 
Aunt Isobcl’s three hundred founds had again been 
put into the bank in her^jown name^ for old as she was^ 
it was yet possible that she might survive them all 
—jthe stock on the farm was his own, and the fuTpi- 
ture in the house, and he had considerable sums lent 
on unexceptionable securities. Were Lucy ever to be 

left an orphan, she would be very far from destitute ; 

* * ' • 

uifd, perhaps, that confidence is the most perfectly 

socthing and satisfactory feeling that can fill the bo- 

I 

soms of affectionate and thoughtful parents. What 
more could they desire on fkis side the grave ? 

Now, that Lucy was gro\vn to woman’s estate, they 
sometimes had spoken to her of such matters, and al¬ 
though at first she listened with a painful feeling, for 
the very possibility which these converijations implied 
of her parents’ death was most distressing, yet since 
they were so deeply interested in what they said, she 
did not interrupt them, and even put on an appear¬ 
ance of being intei^ested herself, which was altogether 
foreign to her real state of ;nind. As long as her father 
and her mother lived, Lucy cared not either about riches 
or poverty—-were they to die, she felt that nothing could 
ever lighten to her eyes the darkened earth. But 
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they were both weU^ strongs and happy; neither were 
t|iey old; and as for hex mother^ Lucy thought her^ 
«ior was she greatly deceived, except the Lady of 
the Hirst the most beautiful person she had ever seen: 
—^Dut Emma Cranstoun was not yet twenty, and Ag¬ 
nes Hay nearly twice that age. Her matronly loveli¬ 
ness was yet admired by alf, bift they who remember¬ 
ed her when ^st she came into the Parish of Holylee 
doubted if at that time shc^ould not have stood a com¬ 
parison even with the Lady, now in the perfection of 
her virgin, beauty. * 

They were all sitting together under the Plane- 
Tree, and Lucy cheering the evening silence with a 
i^ong, when a stranger, who had stood unobserved aJt a 
small distance during Jbhe time she was singing, ad¬ 
vanced courteously, and introduced himself as Mv Max¬ 
well. The name was one that had long since ceased 
to be familiar to Michael's mind; but Agnes at once 
recognized a likeness in his features to those of the 
gentleman whom she had seen at Dovenest^ that even¬ 
ing her husband told her of the ruin of his fortunes. 
“ I am the dnly son, Mr Forester, of Mr Maxwell who 
came into possession of your property between Lasswade 
and Roslin." These words awoke many remembrances 
in Michael’s mind, but they were of no psKnful nature, 
for he had never repined from the first day he had left 
Dovenest, and had long lilen so perfectly reconciled to 
his lot, that he often felt the pleasure of livii^ over 
agaih his life in those quiet gardens washed by the 
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£sk that mumured louder than the Heriot-Water in 
his dreams. '' It is getting late in the evenings Sir^ wfU 
you be our guest till the morning?" Mr Maxwell 
assentedj and they all went together into the house. 

It was not till after supper and prayers that their 
guest spoke of any but ordinary subjects; but just as 
Lucy was lighting his taper, he asked leave to address 
them on an affair of some importance,, and which he 
hoped would tend in come measure even to promote 
their domestic happiness, although he saw, and indeed 
previously knew, that it was built on a surer founda¬ 
tion than mere temporal prosperity. " My father, Mr 
Forester, was an honest and upright man, and 1 should 
be. unworthy of calling myself his son, did I not respeqt 
his memory. But by his successful industry I am now 
a nch man, and I am come to restore to you the full 
value of that property which, on an unfortunate occa¬ 
sion, passed from your into his hands. I do not say that 
I am unentitled to it, although my doubts are strong; 
but be that as it may, it is now yours, and had the 

f 

place itself not long ago been purchased and repurchas- 
ed, as you know, Dovenest itself should now have been 
put into your possession. Before I leave this roof, my 
words shall be made good." 

Michael li'orester continued to sit exactly in the 
same posture in which he was before Mr Maxwell be¬ 
gan to speak, nor did any visible emotion pass over his 
placid countenance. Agnes looked at her husband, but 
her face was equally calm. Aunt Isobel alone spoke. 
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y Aye—there is an honest man—sometliing more than 
honest—^yoiir very face, my friend, declares your char- 
•acter, and my heart warmed towards you when you 
knelt beside me oi»our earthen floor. ^ Your substance 
will not be lessened by this ac^—but for it and others 
like it, for good *deeds like bad'*never go single. Pro¬ 
vidence will bless yoijr chiltfren’s children.*' Mr Max¬ 
well seemed 1 k) feel that his conduct scarcely deserved 
such benediction ; but as his Conscience told him that 
hje was doing right, his heart dii^mt Trolly decline 
the old lady’s commendations, andS ha^eldom leen 
happier than he now was at that fireside. 

Michael, in a fe^ minutes, showed that very strong 
feelings were rising withid his breast. • The mere«re- 
covery of what had been lost so long ago did not affect 

• M 

him at all, but the principle of Mr Maxwell’s conduct 
did so exceedingly, and there also came over him a 
deep sense of the goodness of his Maker. How had all 
things wrought together for the good of himself and 
family ! His father had died quite happy %t last, and 
full of years—poor Abel, after much suffering no doubt 
which his errors incurred, had found, when all his 
wanderings were over, a hopeful death-bed, and a 
quiet grave—Martha the orphan, although far away, 
had prospects of happiness in thaj| peacefuf foreign land 
—who was so good, and so happy, as his beautiful Lucy 
—Agnes Hay had brou^t blessings into his house 
which none enjoyed more than that gentle spirit—in 
extreme age, Aunt Isobel was cheerful as a new-stirred 
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fire-—and Mary Morrison^ in her meekness^ was like a 
child of their own at Bracken-Braes. 

For an hour after all the others had retired to rest, 
Michael sat by himself in his cha^r, aware from the 
cessation of the flickering sound, that the fire was dead 
on the hearth. It was pleasant to be'alone in the per¬ 
fect silence. His whole soul was calm and bright as 
the heavens stretched with their stars over all the quiet 

hills . 

What stronger proof of the superior excellence and 
happiness of virtue' than that placid and serene con¬ 
tentment that is almost always the portion of the blind! 
That inner world which is to us al^ the most essential 
world which W3 inhabit, is* to them more clearly dis¬ 
covered than to ourselves. Our inward eye is dazzled 

I • 

with the light in which we live; but theirs, in its dark¬ 
ness, sees well and undisturbedly. Their mind is a 
clearer world to them, as it is also more clearly reveal¬ 
ed. Hence it is, that judging more justly of the hu¬ 
man soul, they are less troubled with its passions. Cut 
off from so many of the amusements and pursuits of hu¬ 
man life, and left so much to the dominion of their own 
silent spirits, they feel and know that there is no stability 
—no hope—no trust in vicious appetencies or degrading 
thoughts. Ab these t^ey fear and abhor as false friends 
stealing upon the noiseless calm of their lives, and whose 
visit must bring and leave bflund trouble and remorse. 
But kind^ ofiTections—pure sentiments—lofty thoughts 
—gentle opinions of humanity—and devout feelings to- 
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•wards God—these are a soli^ce and support in which 
there can be nothing vain or delusive. Resignation is 
ever attended with its own perfect peace ; and the blind 
sitting in their sofitude^ and for a while forgotten per¬ 
haps even by those who most tenderly love them^ are 
happy^ because their souls ^re^true to virtue^ and be¬ 
cause the Great Bc^ng who inflicted the dispensation 
has more than compensatjpd itj by that inward light 
which shines amidst the thickest darkness with its own 
<i9cred and inextinguishable lustre. « 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Tnp Hirst had for several weeks been a scene o£ 
unusual festivities j for Henry Cranstoun with several 
fashionable friends had arrived there from London^ and 
it soon appeared that his tastes and enjoyments were 
altogether of a different description from those of his 
incomuarable sister. Mr Cranstoun liad not been in 
Scotland since his childliood—for he had received his 
education at a great English school^ and one of the Eng¬ 
lish Universities, and had afterwards been detained for 
many of the best and most critical years of his life at 
Verdun. That system of education which has formed 
so many good and great men, had to him be^m produc¬ 
tive of nothing but evil. Ilis fine talents had either lain 
wilfully neglected, or grossly misapplied, his passions 
had run riot jn early indulgence, and before he left 
England lie had formed wild, irregular, and disorderly 
habits, which his long residence in France had confirm¬ 
ed. It was not possible now either to himself or others 
to understand what was his natural character, it was 
so overlaid with foreign accomplishments, follies, and 
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vices. His, however, had soetned to be the very worst 
kind of selfisliness—that whicli enjoys nothing intensely, 
unless there be about it something vicious or unlawful ; 
and w'ith all that c)ieerful laughter and airy demean¬ 
our that to heedless observatiofi betokened only good 
humour and generosity, Hepry jCranstoun had always 
an eye to his own gl'atifications, and would greedily 
grasp them to*the sacrifice^f every just and humane 
principle. But then he was in the prime of life—ex- 
tsgmely handsome—skilled in almost every art o^ in¬ 
sinuation and allurement—^master of all the modern 
languages of £uroj)e—a consummate musician, for mu¬ 
sic was an art he might be said to have inherited—of an 

• • 
did family, and with a princely fortune. 

It is surprising what a quick And true perception 
of the mural character of their superiors is often pos¬ 
sessed by jieojde in the lowliest conditions. They may 
make great mistakes, as to manners, acquirements, and 
intellectual capacity ; but, with regard to the essentials 

m 

of worth, their opinions are generally right. Virtue 
breathes without disguise—speaks openly—and appears 
forth clearly before men, even in the most retiring of 
unostentatious characters. Its lustre cannot be hid¬ 
den. If it shine not like a star, it will glimmer like 
a lighted window. Intellect ofttfti works in a sphere 
of whicli common men kgow nothing, not even its ex¬ 
istence, and the famous gefiius may seem to them a re- 
clus^, ignorant of the world and all its concerns. But 
if there be great vices in a man’s character, let his 
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rank or riches bo what, they may, they will be repro¬ 
bated by the honest poor in their huts. Outward res¬ 
pect may still be shown, for that is due to their 
station, and the peasant, shepherd, or hind, may, 
without reproach of conscience, unbonnet to his 
worthless landlord. But gll his most courteous smiles, 
and words, and acts, within the doors of their huts, or 
the gates of his own haUs, will never purchase for 
such a man the smallest portion of genuine esteem. 
Hie^^ entrance into humble households will be regarded 
with suspicion; and fathers and mothers will pray 
that their porch may be unvisited by him, who knows 

not the value, and feels not th'e sanctity of inno- 

. ' 
cerfce. 

Henry Cranstoun> had not been many weeks at the 
Hirst, till he had become the object of such disturbed 
and disapproving feelings and judgments, very widely 
over the whole parish. He seemed either totally igno- 
rant of the character of the peasantry on his estate, . 
or insensible to its excellence. It was not a little rude¬ 
ness, folly, error, or even apparent vice* itself, that 
could have wholly alienated from the heir of an old 
house, the affections of an intelligent and virtuous 
tenantry; but this infatuated young man seemed to 
have even a pleasure in insulting their holiest habits, 
and deepest natural emoticvis. The Sabbaths at the 
Hirst were ii6w disturbed''with the noise of revelry, 
that had been heard by whole families walking thaough 
the woods to the House of God; and, to the horror of 
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the yet simple dwellers in thp parish of Holylee^ cards, 

and dice, and other hideous gambling were, according 

• 

to rumour, rife there, even on the Lord's Day. Ser¬ 
vants, with more Sven than their master’s reckless 
vices, and a pride almost equal to the debasement 
of their ignor^ce, and the shocking brutality of their 
manners, swarmed about the old venerable Hirst: and 
some part of fhe indignation and scorn, which the be¬ 
haviour df these tyrannical slaves at the houses of poor 
xa^n had far and near excited, could not but fall upon 
him, who could not only endure their presence, but 
whose life seemed even to depend for many of its en- 
joyments on their base servilities and unprihcipled cru¬ 
elty. '*■ There is nothing ^Scottish abdbt him or his,” 
was the bitter expression of many,a father and mother’s 
heart. God grant the time be not far, when he and 
his outlandish counts and valets disappear from Holy- 
lee !” 

Emma Cranstoun conducted herself towards her bro- 
ther in the way that might have been expected from so 
nearly per^ct a character. She soon saw, with the 
deepest grief, that she must not hope to work any great 
change upon him, in less time than y^ars upon years; 
for his bad principles were rooted in a gtrong under¬ 
standing, and his evil practice had made his heart cal¬ 
lous. She endeavourec^ to make him comprehend the 
character of the people, by opening up4;o him some of 
thgir home habits, and she did not even scniple to be¬ 
seech him to respect their prejudices. For had she 
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called their reverence of a}! religious institutions by its 
true and high nume^ she would only have been more 
strongly exciting his ridicule or contempt. With bit¬ 
terest tears of shame and griefs she beseeched him to 
remember that their innocence was the sole portion of 
the females of the poor man's family. Oh ! brother, 
as you respect the purity of me, yenr sister, and would, 
I verily beb’eve, rather see me dead than dishonoured, 
respect, for my sake, the purity of the harmless crea- 
- tures, whose forefathers have even lived for generation? 
on this estate. They have a hereditary claim to your 
protection—and, methinks, that were any infamy to 
come to them from yourself, or those whom you have 
chosen to be your friends, that I could not bear to look at 
these pictures of our blameless ancestors. See wliat 
venerable sweetness is on the face of AUce the Lovely, 
whose burial was a hundred years ago ! But look— 
look here, my dear brother, this is the picture of our 
own sainted mother!” And Emma drew aside a black 
silk curtain, that shaded from the light a face drawn 
in crayons, which beamed with a mingled 
gentleness, nut easily to be gazed on, now that their 
mother was in her tomb, without an emotion, that in 

its mournfulness was akin to virtue. 

c 

To all these gentle {^nd affectionate remonstrances of 

Emma Cranstoun, her brother was not altogether in- 

«• “ 

sensible, and however uiiappncent their influence had 
yet been on the general tenor of his conduct, they hj^d 
at least awakened in his heart both a finer and a 
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stronger feeling of affection for, his mild and persuasive 

• 9 

instructress. Perhaps he had hitherto loved his sister 
more on account of the pride he felt in her great beau¬ 
ty and accomplishmlints, which had byrst suddenly 
upon him the first time he had soen her since a child 

that summer at Rome, than for the sake of her better 

• • 

worth; but now he felt the holy charm of virtue 
when seen shinihg forth in one by nature necessarily 
so dear to liim^ and in the mid^ of his own reckless 
prqjjigacy, he paid it an unaccepted and unavailing 
homage. £mma endured the disturbed and disre¬ 
putable life he had introduced into that once peaceful 
Hall, as long as she could do so with any J)ropriety; 
t)ilt her sense of duty and dignity at leilgth ovcrcapie 
every other consideration, and she^ formed the resolu¬ 
tion of leaving the Hirst for a*season, and going with 
Mrs Ramsay to the seat of one of her father’s oldest 
friends, who would probably understand the reason of 
her offered visit. 

The character of young Cranstoun was*no where 
better understood than at Bracken-Braes, and Michael, 
Agnes, and Isobel, had one and all of them cautioned 
Lucy to avoid at all times the slightest approach on 
his part to her company, at least when aloi^e, either at 
the Hirst, in any of the vallies, o^ at their own house, 
which he had’been much fonder of visiting lately, than 
was agreeable to any one within its wallsw This cau¬ 
tion jvas not given- in any doubt of his daughter, but 
to prevent the possibility of any unknown evil coming 
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from that quarter. Luc,y did not need any such wam- 
ing, for she knew too well her own danger^ or rather 

I 

she knew what anger and misery and disturbance of 
spirit there w/>uld be at Bracken-Braes^ if her father 
had been aware of Mr Cranstoun’s repeated attempts 
to gain upon her vanity, her simplicity, her ignorance, 
or her weakness—and Lucy was willing enough to 
confess, that all these ^ might belong to her cha¬ 
racter. 

^Ilis sole desire and determination, since He«iry 
Cranstoun liad first seen Lucy Forester, was to get her 
into his power, and carry her off with him to the Con¬ 
tinent. What was she but a “peasant’s daughter ? 
Ili'r father, to be sure, was a man far beyond the com¬ 
mon run,—and he 7vas also a blind man, who would 
sorely miss the child heard for so many years in his 
darkness. Lucy was likewise, humbly born as she 
was, his own sister’s l)osom-friend, and her kindness, 

I 

it \vas said, had even saved Emma’s life. She Avas 
also a perfectly happy creature—and to destroy great 
human happiness, requires a cold, or a stern, or a fierce 
heart. But then she Avas beautiful—aye, beautiful as 
an angel, and not less innocent—and his heart, which 
had so long been the victim, the slave of passion, 
beat and leapt and bounded at the forethought of all 
that angelical beauty and fnnocence being prest in 
transport to his bosom, althdhgh afterAvards might come 
shame, sorroAV, despair and death. 

Had Lucy knoAvn all that the heart of Henry Cran- 
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stoun bad planned against her^ sooner would the small 

^ * • 

singing bird have left the hawthorn-hedge when it saw 
the merlin on the wing^ than she have forsaken for an 
hour the shelter oi» Bracken-Braes. But innocence 
suspects not^ nor if it did^ coujd penetrate into the 
dark secrets of that heart from which pity and honour 
and religion arc all di^ug aside^ and nothing heard^ felt, 
or*obeyed, but ihe cry of passion unresisted in its long 
career and conquest of crime and misery. 

Henry Cranstoun had had his spies and emissaries 

** . • 

at watch and at work through all the parish. He knew 

every step that Lucy took half a mile from Bracken- 
Braes. *Did she go^to Haeshaw, to Lady^de, to the 
^Manse, to Ewebaiik, to auf liut without even a iiipne, 
her visit, if one that had been previously intended, was 
already known to him at thef Hirst. He had some¬ 
times been at her side among the Braes, as if he had 
risen out of the earth, and had come carelessly and ac¬ 
cidentally into the solitary dAvellings where Lucy per- 
* haps had gone to see some sick or dying person, or to 
Oder some charitable office to the poor. He stood not 
in awe of ^lat God whose servant the young, the 
humble, innocent and happy creature was upon those 
affecting occasions, and he would have ruined the soul 
of her whom he might have beheld kneeling in prayer 
by the sick-Jbeds of the widow and the orphan, or 
gliding home to her Bli^ Father’s dwelling with a 
song that cheered the solitary braes, and seemed to 
leave its music in the wild moors. Her innocence, he 
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saw, could never be corrupted—^but it might be be¬ 
trayed ; and were Lucy Forester away with him into 
another country—away beyond the seas—cut off from 
Bracken-Braes by hundreds of leagues of land and 
seas, with all their mojintains and waves, might she not 
perhaps become his in her homeless—^hopeless destitu- 

^ A * 

tion and despair, and might not his joy—^his happiness 
-—his bliss be perfect at last in that sacrifice ? 

a 

But, Emma Cranstoun, although she had never 
breathed a syllable of her suspicions to her brother, 
half been for some time more unhappy and afraid even 
than Lucy herself of his wicked designs. Indeed, it 
was her miserable conviction of soi^e meditated evil, too 
dreadful even to be alluded to, that filially determined 
her to leave the Hirst, and to take Lucy with her to 

O 

Ballendean. Michael and Agnes, although almost 
daily expecting a visit from Miles Colinson, did not 
think of making any objections to this plan, under cir- 
stances which they fully understood without putting 
that Lady under any necessity of entering into any 
lengthened explanation ; so it was fixed that Emma 
Cranstoun was to send over a servant for Lucy next 
evening, and that she should accompany herself and 
Mrs Ramsay to Ballendean, where they would re¬ 
main till her brother and his companions left the 
Hirst. 



.CHAPTER XLVI. 


Lucy had left Bracken-Braes in the evening on 
Emma Cranstoun's own palfrey, under care of a ser¬ 
vant ,* and Mary Morrison had tripped on foot by her 
side as far as the well-known Gowan-Greeii. There 
had parted from her friend with a hiss, and kept 

her eyes upon her till she saw the horses folloT^ng the 
^ • • 
bridle-road towards Ewebankk Aye, aye !*' said 

Mary to herself, Lucy is just going round by the 

house where I used to live, to take a look at the sweet 

birch-wood, where we have so often sat together in 

* days when I was as happy and as innocent a« herself !’* 

—and then returned to the Heriot-Water. 

Michael nlver slept very soundly when Lucy was 
from home ; and he now rose in the gloaming, before 
the sun had shown his disk over Raven-Crag, or 
awakened a bird in the eaves or the Plane-tree. It was 
the dawn of the twelfth of August*; and no sooner had 
the light broken, than the^reipient gun of the fowler 
was heard on the hills. A foot came up the avenue, 
and # voice said, '' Mr Forester, here is a letter from 
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the Hirst.” Michael took it to Agnes. It was from 
the Lady herself, and expressed much surprise t^t 
Lucy Forester had not^ according to agreement^ come 
to the Hirsts with tender inquiries as to the cause of 
her not appearings which she trusted was not illiiesss 
either of herself or any one at Bracken-Braes. < 

Every inmate was soon up; and a dire and dismal 
distractions in which reason itself was l^affleds prevail¬ 
ed over the whole fazuily. Their fears all,connected 
themselves with Henry Cranstouns but nobody yet ex- 
pr^sed them—^till Michael himself 8aid>. Let' us 
trust in that God who has never yet forsaken usj and 
whose providences although often inscrutables will not 
sujPPer our chil^ to be destroyed !” But every minut^ 
brought its own horrid thoughts and there was an un¬ 
certain and hurried walking abouts as if the tenement 
had been on fire. 

Mary MorrisoUs who had gone out to speak with the 
person who had brought the letters came back with 4 
quick pace to the rooms and saids " Here is Mr Miles 
Golinson—here is Mr Miles Colinson!” Aunt Isobel 
—for Michael and Agnes were sitting in a sort of stu¬ 
por—^went and brought him ins after telling hims in a 
few wordss at what crisis he had arrived. You have 
come to us just when we have lost our Lucys Mr Co¬ 
linson ;—a villain has taken her from us—from Agnes 
there—and mes her blind favher; and dreadful are the 
decrees of .the Most Merciful and the Most High!” 

It eeemed that nothing was in their power to dos any 

10 
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more than if they had all been chained in a dungeon. 
Ii^to what quarter of the horizon should the pursuers 
go ? Hours—hours—^maiiy long hours had there been— 
a whole night of hqprs.~since Lucy had fallen into the 
fatdl snare. As well go seek for^a dropt pearl from the 
hair over the bouflds of a great forest, as seek for Lucy 
Forester now among ^1 thole lAountains ! The light 
of morn must have found her far—^far off from Bracken- 
Braes ;—^r perhaps the lighl o&mom may not yet have 
visited her weeping eyes in some dark den, known only 
to that pityless Atheist. 

Perhaps Miles Colinson was now a more miserable 
man even than Michael Forester. He had come to woo 
* Jus bride in her father’s hoisse—and lo !• she had been 

O 

carried off by a ravisher. Yet, wicked as the world is, 
there are bounds, he thought and said, set to wiclced- 
ness, which even a demon from below could not have 
po\yer to overleap ; and a hope came, even from his be¬ 
ing the brother of Emma Cranstoun, that Lucy might 
' find mercy at his himds. They all knew* that Lucy 
would walk into a burial-vault, and be left there to die 
of hunger, rather than break one of God’s command¬ 
ments. A sort of wild joy was in Mkhaers broken 
voice, as he cried out—Oh ! that she hqd the wings 
of a dove^ *hat she might come flying back to her Blind 
Father !”—“.Fear it not—fear it not,” said Aunt Iso- 
bel, now too old to weep, %iit whose hope was strong as 
possession, both of'this world and the world beyond the 
grave, “ safe is she at this hour, wherever she be, as 

B b 
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the youths in the fiery furnance; nor shall a hair of her 
head be skaithed. 

Mary Morrison now mentioned^ that Lucy had left* 
the direct road to the Hirsts and had gone up the brae 
towards Ewebank. A, sort of light glimmered in upon 
Michael’s mind. As Ewebank was a ^Very lonely place, 
it was possible that hiS daughter had been wiled away 
tliither by some pretence; and he called to mind, toO, 
that it was now inhabited by a person of no very good 
character, who hung loose on society, and did not follow 
any'^regular profession. Such place, and such person, 
seemed well fitted for the nefarious wickedness he 
feared; anti the Blind Man, taking his. staff, requested 
Miles Colinson to accompany him to Ewebank. 

When they reached that solitary house, no smoke 
came from the chimney, und nothing was stirring about 
it any more than if it had been uninhabited. The 
door was locked—^the window-shutters closed, or ra- 
ther the light excluded by boards, and branches of^ 
broom and fern. Miles Colinson heard nothing, but 
Michael said, “ there are people in the house, 1 hear 
footsteps and whispering." No answer being given to 
their words, Michael Forester put his hand and foot to 
the door, and it fiew open like that of a childish play¬ 
thing. Wat Armstrong met him in the passage with 
a fierce countenance, but Miles Colinson was not a man 
to be intimidated, and stepped forward between the 
Blind Man and his opponent. “ Is the tenant of 
this house at home?" said Michael, “and if so, why 
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lias he barrio^oed his door It was too late to offer 

resistance to tlie resolute Blind Man and his friend^ for 

» 

Lucy had heard their voices, and was already in her 
father's arms. Tfiere too was Henr}b Cranstoun, the 
representative of an ancient And honourable family, 
standing like, a condemned^ felon, in a clay-built hut, 
on his own hcreditai^ estate. 

Lucy Forester's eyes wpre red wth weeping—^her 
cheeks 3im in the rosy beauty which no agony could 
altogether blanch, and her silken hair, which qjmost 
one single touch of her hand could trick into graceful 
wreaths, s(U‘ely dishevelled. But now there was per- 
feet restoration bft»ugbt to her disturbed spirit--her 
^kindling smiles revived—and, kneeling dowiv she^gave 
thanks to the Great Power that«had protected her in¬ 
nocence. ” 1 offered no violence to your daughter, Mr 
Forester—I loved her—and I repent of my gross mis¬ 
conduct.—What more can I do ?—Tell what amends 


I can make—^the best farm on the estate shall be yours 

rent-free.”-" Base robber, speak not to me of farms 

and rents-^the dead ground and the worthless dross— 
but look into my face—behold how God has been 
pleased to extinguish these eyes within their sockets, 
and then tremble lest his vengeance smile you dead in 
your sins.—Lucy, my beloved dhild, rise up—rise up,” 
for Michaef felt her clasped hands resting on his knees, 
and his tears of thankfulness fell dowir Upon her fore- 
h^d, as her eyes that had just been turned to Heaven 
now calmly contemplated her father's countenance. 
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Miles Colinson gazed on that sights and so received 
it into his very soul, that fade away would it never 
more> till the last hour of his life. But the betrayer 
could not endu^'e the scene beford* him^ and disap¬ 
peared. • 

Rescued from that horror^ Lucy looked on Miles 
Colinson as her deliverer. He it was that now raised 
her in his arms from the floor^ and felt privileged, in 
her father's presence, to press her to his bosom'. There 
was no one in the hut but themselves^the storpi 
was over—and there was now almost a perfect calm— 
nor was Lucy released from that gentle embrace, till 
she heard ^ earnest prayer breathed close to her 
chedl^, that Heaven would mspire her heart with af-' 
fectiqm and grant such a wife to one who would cherish 
and guard her like a sacred thing. That prayer was 
not unheard by the Blind Man, and he blessed them 
both, as they stood together by his side, and called 
them by one name, ** My children V* 
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•CHAPTER XLVII. 


•JVIicHAEL Forester would have spared him-who 
had wickedly designed to rob him of his oU^ the shame 
of exposure; but rumours soon ran from house to house 

among the braes^ like echoes^ and before night, the 

* t 

whole parish was stirred with indignant reprobation. 

Such profligacy appalled ever^ parent,—^the rescue of 
the innocent came home to every heart; and here there 
was not a single circumstance of extenuation-—on the 
contrary, all was hideously and impiously cruel. Will 
Michael Forester continue to live, after such an out- 
rage, at Bracken-Braes ? Ought not punishment to be 
inflicted onathe criminal.^ Sucli thoughts were at 
every fireside, and he who could so easily haye had his 
name pronounced with constant blessings, was now 
cursed as an evil spirit that had come to rfiin the peace 
of families, and to spread corruption over the whole 
country-side. • 

Next morning .was the l^abbath, and the family from 
Brasken-Braes went as usual to the place of Worship. 
In the kirk-yard, one subject alone was spoken of 
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among the various groups assembled there^ and when 
Mr Forester appeared walking between his wife and 

I 

daughter^ although no one alluded^ in the most distant 
way, to the events of the preceding' day, the salutations 
they received from eVery quarter were most earnest, 
and sufficiently expressed fhe general sjrmpathy. There 
too was the Lady of the Hirst, evidently looking around 
for one ffimily—she soon discovered Lucy, and putting 
her arm within her's, she took her up to her own seat 
in the gallery. The eyes of the whole congregation 
approved—and Mr Kennedy himself gave Lucy a look 
of kind recognition from the pulpit. 

I 

As the congregation was dismisfiing, words of shock- 
ing‘import spr^d from one person to another, till there 
was a general consternation. The Lady's brother had 
been found, during the very time Divine Worship had 
been performing, lying in a lonesome place within the 
Hirst-Woods, mortally wounded. It was rumovyed 
that there had been a duel, and that all the gentlemen 
residing at the Hall had fled. Emma Cranstoun's ears 
could not but receive the fatal tidings, ev3u before she 
had left her seat in the kirk, and while she was whis¬ 
pering in a low voice to Lucy, about the unhappy man 
now dying cr dead. 

Before evening, Michael, Agnes, and Lucy, were all 
three at the Hirst. The Lady had indeed need of com¬ 
fort now, for her brother’s eyes were shut for ever-— 
his career of guilt at an end—without more than r few 
—a very few agonized or fainting hours—for repent- 
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ance> Two strangers had that mornif^ come to the 
Hirstj and they had again left it^ but not till, from the 
hand of one of them, Henry Cranstoun had received 
his death-wound. * Emma had not even the melancho- 
ly comfort to know that his fate had been ui^eserved, 
for almost l\is last words were to say, that Captain 
Lorimer ^lad behaved like a man of honour, and that 
he had justl^f punished with death his sister's seducer. 

The *feelings which now ^ung Emma Cranstoun's 
jjeart were not those of grief and pity alone, but of a 
more awful and overwhelming nature. Till within 
these very few months she had never been with her 
brother, except tl^t one week at Rome. * But natural 
" affection does not wait even for worth to awake» it— 

A 

and her heart had yearned towards him in the midst of 
those vices which it bled tcT think of, and would have 
died to cure. Not a pleasing—or fine—or good trait 
in his charrcter but she had fixed her eyes upon it 
alone, with the loving hope of being able to exagger¬ 
ate it into a virtue. But now—^there h6 lay with all 
that once grdent blood cold as the firozen stream—^that 
face, whose changeful features kindled every hour with 
the expression of so many passions, had now but one 
meaning—rest, eternal rest! The soul—the immortal 
soul had gone to judgment, |pd even in the Book of 
Mercy aref there not ^eadful images of the world to 
come ? 

^ The Lady of tlie Hirst had many friends in her own 
rank of life, for she never had liad any wish to seclude 
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herself from s&ety which, she both enjoyed and adorn* 
ed; and in this great distress there were more than 
one whose presence would have been a comfort. But 
during the first-days of deaths the house stands silent, 
and dearest foiends do» not feel privileged to look on 
the mourner's face till the final ceremony is over, and 
all vanished. Lucy Forester, however, remained on 
that Sabbath evening when the others went away, and 
for several nights occupied the bed where she had so 
often lain whole nights without sleeping when it was 
thought the Lady was dying of a consumption—and 
her presence was again a greater blessing than could 
be told, during the midnight hours when grief comes 
upoii,the very dreams of those who weep. 

There was a burialzplace about half a mile from the 
HaU, in an old wood. An open space had been left 
centuries ago, when the acorns were planted, and in it 
a mausoleum had been built. The arms of the oalr^x 
had extended farther, perhaps, than had been^contem- 
plated, and one enormous tree flung a mossy limb 
across the melancholy lawn, quite close to the gateway 
of the tomb. All about the dark walls were yews that 

shrouded it in perpetual gloom, and the sound of a 

« 

stream flowing in the forest, might sometimes be heard, 
and sometimes not, by any solitary person wandering into 
that stem seclusion. The martins built their nests in 
crevices of the somewhat dilapidated building, and 
the roes knowing how unfrequented was the place hrr- 
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bpured below that grove^ and. among its surrounding 
thickets. 

The whole tenantry followed the Bier to this burial- 

pl^ce—the iron-gate once more recoiled on its rusty 

hinges—and the ^remains of Hehry Cranstoun Vere left 
• • 

to moulder away among ^e })ones of his ancestors. 
All reproachful thoughts were dead—^had he lived^ he 
might have Become a belter—a good man—even a 
Christian—^for what revolutions have taken place in 
UM)8e spiritual kingdoms^ the souls of men—and^with 
these and such reflections^ silent or expresssed, the fii« 
neral party dissolved a^vay among the woods. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Lucy remained for a week after the funeral w^th 
Emma Cranstoun^ nor did one strong wish to be at 
Bracken-BraeSj notwithstanding the presence there of 
one so dear; enter a heart so fiihd as hers was with 
pity and friendship. ' The rueful calamity was such as 
to hinder^ during itg first dark days, tlie movement of 
all deep feelings on any other subject; and although 
there were in both their breasts, feelings so very deep as 
never again to be obliterated, yet the images of Edw^d 
Ellis and Miles Colinson either did not rise up before 
them at all, or if they did, eadi image was contemplated 
with perfect freedom from any agitating,^emotion, by 
her to whom it was more especially interesting. For 
in such hearts as theirs, love, instead of swallowing up 
in its own,passionate selfishness every other feeling, 
strengthens and pi^ifies them, lending to them all 
much of its own enthusiastic and spiritual nature. At 
the end of a week, Lucy rdtumed to Bracken-Braes. 

Almost unconsciously had these lovers been^ bc- 
trothed*-but on their very first meeting, they remem- 
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bered that the betrothment had received the fervent 

• • 

blessings of their father. Few words had been utter¬ 
ed at that disturbed time^ but these few bound their 
hearts for life with all the sanctity of an oath^ felt to 
be inviolable. Little or no agitating passion.had pre¬ 
ceded their d.eclarations of everlasting attachment—^in- 

• • 

deed^ with Lucy^ the charm of her love to her own 
spirit was its perfect peace. Since last summer^ 
when h%r lover began hrst tb be dear^ she had been 
jjprried away down the quiet hours imperceptibly into 
the final* culm of their affection—as a boat in whi^ two 
friends are sitting, may drift away down the dream¬ 
like scenery of soipe river, till it is found*aiichored in a 
beautiful lake. * 

All their roamings last summer over the braes, and 
through the woods, had been as happy as they had then 
desired life to be ; but the earth was now greener 
to their eyes, and the heaven bright even without its 
sunshine. Then, their parties had been larger—for 
Ruth, and Mary Alorrison, and Martha, Vere gene];al- 
ly there, |jad the spirit that seemed chiefly to animate 
them, was the natural gaiety of youthful existence. 
But now Lucy and Miles walked all alone *into the se¬ 
cluded glens—and all alone reclined b^ the murmurs 
of the solitary rivulets. Theijp was no merriment— 
no laughter—sometimes not many words. Thoughts 
and feelings often rose*up into looks i^nd smiles—^and 
when the lovers were mute in the solitude, Uie silence 
was divine. Day after day they felt themselves more 
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and more belonging exclusively to one another—and 
dreams of the future brought a tenderer light upon this 

4 

sunshine of their present happiness. O beautiful 
Ellesmere!” breathed Lucy in a whisper to her lover— 
and . as her head rested on his bosom, she asked her 
heart with a self-upbraiding sigh, if it were, indeed, 

• «, n 

posable that hour had come when she could think of 
leaving her blind father without his Lucy at Bracken- 
Braes 1 

The long-continued and habitual moderation of spir 

* • < 
rit belonging to Michael Forester in his resigned blind¬ 
ness was scarcely proof against the intense happiness 
which rose f^om the prospect of Luey’s marriage. ^Al¬ 
though his daughter had been iirom the first day of his 

I 

loss of sight so necessary to him, that ^vithout her 
guiding voice and hand, he would probably never have 
learned to extend the circle of his unattended walks be¬ 
yond the gate of the avenue; and although her presence^ 
in the room had for years been a sort of sunshine 
wlych even the blind could see, yet Michael felt on the 
present occasion, that it had all along been he^ happiness 
that was his comfort, and that to lose her, since that hap¬ 
piness was about to be increased, so far from being any 
rational cause pf sorrow, ought, and assuredly would, in¬ 
crease tenfold the gi^titude of those left behind 
at Bracken-Braes. The events of the last few days 
had shown what evils might gather round her beauty— 
and if her fisther should die, what might become,of 

Lucy in this bewildering world f But now there were 

11 , 
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tQ be two nests for the dove—and should the winds in- 

* • 

jure or blow down the one at Bracken-Braes—the 
other might still be hers in the sheltered vale of Elles¬ 
mere. 

c 

The same feelings possessed ihe maternal bosom of 
thd gentle Agnes. She had never feared fot Lucy, ex¬ 
cept when she thought of her somewhat warm and 
impetuous character, rather too apt to give way to 
sudden emotion, and to urge hflr forwards incautiously 
al^least, if not imprudently, upon the path her heart 
had chosed. Yet Lucy had never yielded to or obey¬ 
ed any strong impulse, unless it prompted to deeds of 
kindnes's and humaiyty; and her mother Ather trem¬ 
bled at the possibility of her*being led astray, than |»om 
the recollection of any instances in which her conduct 
could be justly reprehended. 'Lucy's ardour and fear¬ 
lessness in all innocent pursuits—^her disposition to re¬ 
vel in joy the very instant she left her blind father's 
side—^her utter incapacity of suspicion. Or of belief in 
guile or wickedness—her quick eager teihper, whose 
anger was npither more boisterous nor permanent than 
the breeze that comes rustling down the birdh-wood 
and in a minute forsakes the leaves—and her readiness 
to sacrifice any thing, however sweet to herself, to the 
more insignificant interests cf her hriends, nay even 
her acquaintances—all these traits in her character, at 
once endearing to others suid dangerous to the lovely 
creature herself, had often disturbed her mother’s sleep. 
But under the safeguard of such a husband as Miles 
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Golinson, all these qualities would be sources of happi¬ 
ness alone^—time^ instead of blighting, would beautify 

1 

such flowers as these,—and she could not but be a 
happy wife who had, in the sight t>f men, angels, and 
the Almighty, been tke best and m<Mt blest of daugh- ^ 
ters. Already was the expression of her bright eyes 

t # 

somewhat subdued—^her steps ware gliding into a slow¬ 
er gait, in its gentleness almost matrcfnly—the tears 
were sometimes seen 'on her cheek, probably as she 
dreamed of leaving them all at Bracken-Braes—and-in 
truth, Lucy Forester sometimes already liore almost 
the placid, quiet, and thoughtful countenance of a 
bride. 

month lof August had ^ne, and the first half of 
the beautiful September, that seemed almost to court 
the first stealing touches of the frost. It was time for 
Miles Colinson to return to Ellesmere, and Lucy was 
contented not to see him again till the following Ju4e. 
Why should they hasten their marriage ? Lucy was 
not yet eighteen, although she wanted but a few months 
of that age—months that could bring no^ accession to 
her loveliness, although they would doubtlessly bring 
knowled^ and wisdom to a heart awakened to a new 
and sacred passion. A few mjjnths longer possession 
of their dutiful child^was something to her father and 
mother—and Lucy, in the blissful calm of her aflec- 
tion for Miles Colinson, cou^ have been happy so long 
as he was so, in ]^ears of betrothed separation. Next 
summer—’then—they were to be married—«nd Aunt 
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Isobel^ who frequently spoke of her own death with as 
nluch cheerfulness as she coiild do of going to bed af¬ 
ter a busy day^ said that she would pray to be allowed 
to be present at th|it weddings and then care not about 
seeing another Christmas. '' The deolr bairn will be 
little more than 8ighteen years old on that^day—and I 
upwards of fourscore and five—►but. Heaven preserve 
ifs! what finejnadam is this at the door Come ben Miss 
or Mistress—how is your fiady ower by. yonder at the 
Hall?” This fine madam, as Aunt Isobel called her, 
was Emma Cranstoun's Swiss maid— a very excdilent 
kind creature in her way, although fond of lace, veils, 
and feathers, to a degree that excited the \)(onder of the 
whdR parish. Her^iet^ at this particular time nodded 
lugubriously like the plumes of a hearse, althougfi her 
face was all one smile, and Jlier* gesticulation, as she 
gave Lucy a letter, expressive of a general delight, not 
so much proceeding from any one specific cause, as 
firom the vivacity of her own peculiar and national cha¬ 
racter. The letter merely informed Lucy that the 
Lady of the Hirst would, by the time it was received, 
be on her^way on foot, and with a friend, by the Cow- 
on-Green Path, to Bracken-Braes. • 

Lucy and Miles Colinson immediately set out to 
meet the Lady; and* before they had g<ftie two miles, 
the parties^were all together in^ lonesome nook among 
the hills. Emma CraiA^oun and Edward Ellis—Lucy 
Fprester and Miles Colinson, meeting at the Hawk- 
Sfane spring 1 Edward and Lucy had a dream of their 
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own^ and after the first emotion^ it was far ftrom being 
undelightfuL There they had stood a few years ago^ 
as they thought—as indeed they were—^in love—the 
pure—^imaginative—^visionary love ^ of youths as yet 
equally ignorant of itself and the world. There were 

ft 

innocent and blameless secrets^ that needed not to be 

•r 

revealed to any ear—^too dim^ in the distance of the 
past, to be distinctly remembered even by their owi* 
hearts-—too vague and wordless to be communicated ; 
and as Edward turned towards his Empia, and Lucy 
looked at Miles Colinson, without any perceptible enf> 
barrassment, and with sentiments of mutual admiration 
and esteem—they who had journeyed together over the 
moonlight hills, ^and almost slept in each others ttno- 
cent arms<—saluted each other as friends, who at last 
possessed the happiness appropriate to their condition, 
and would remain friends, in the best sense of the 
word, throughout life. 
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CHAPTER. XLIX. 


Whether has the lover of Nature's works—the so- 
'litary pedestrian^ who finds beauty everywhere TWthout 
seeking for it—had most delight^ in his roaming reve¬ 
ries among the pastoral paradise of Scotl^nd^ where his 
imagination^ lending its gown light t(> the scenei^ and 
the people^ has restored the age of gold-^r'among 
some of the richer valleys .of hierry England^ where 
there is little need for fiction to embellish or change 
the truth; but almost every human habitation is indeed 
a perfect pictiirc; ready formed to the eye of taste 
or genius? Perhaps remembrances ^omc in such 
crowds upon the mind that delights to embody all its 
visions oi^he past; that there is a confusion of feelings 
leaving no distinctive judgment of the peculiar charac¬ 
teristics of those two beautiful kingdoms. Then; toO; 
for one scene vividly remembered; a hifhdred are well 
nigh forgotten. Entire day8'^\^alk8 by the sides of 
lochs and riverS; are ai if they had never been—un¬ 
numbered glorious sunsets have been in vain shown to 

« 

Uligrateful worshippers—cataracts arc pealing in the 
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solitude once visited in awe, and since heard no 

I 

more—and the thunder storms that shook the ever-' 
lasting mountains have not left in the imagination so ' 
much as a whisper. Which country then shall be said 
to he the most impres^'ve—and what pilgrim sh^ 
declare the judgment ? 

But let the decision of subh questions be left to the 
poet and the painter;—and let Agnes and Lucy^ and' 
Mary Morrison, and even old Aunt Isobel, judge for 
themselves of the comparative merits of Ellesmere and 
Bracken-Braes. For Michael Forester and all his fa¬ 
mily are at the Vicarage ; and a brighter, perhaps so 
bright a June never glittered on the lone banks of the 

t 

sweet, Heriot-Water, and the^Braes of Holylee, as now 
glitters on'' Risedale-Beck, wherever its streams and 
pools are open to the ^ay among meadows for ever los¬ 
ing themselves in the overshadowing woods of Elles¬ 
mere. 

It«was no less than four years ago since Agnes and^ 
Lucy were at the Vicarage, and much as they had then 
loved and admired it, it seemed now to them both a 
place whose delightful character they had not in the 
least understood. Every day gave them an insight in¬ 
to the meaning of every object they beheld; and they 
discovered of t'nemselves reasons why the beauty of the 
vale was so various, and never could be iiqured. Miles 
Colinson showed them the very,i>pirit of the place; and 
Lucy every ni^t lay down with some new charm 
mingling in the scenery of her dreams. Here she was 
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to live—liere most probably to die—^and in the church- 
.yard of the chapeh at the foot of those great moun¬ 
tains, her bones would be Laid along with those of the 
Colinsons, who hhd been dwellers in j:he vale of Elles¬ 
mere for several centuries. ^Melancholy tliDughts of¬ 
ten arise out of our very happiest hopes* and indeed 
seem almost inseparable from them ; for hopes are on- 

' ward-gazing, and the vista has, and can have at last, 

• 

but one termination. But this union of the sweetness 
and the sadness of fancy is perhaps the most bli^ful of 
all moods of mind; and youthful lovers feel it to be so, 
when to their approaching happiness there seems to be 
no other alloy, bn| the knowledge of theVrailty of hu¬ 
man nature, and of the Wdden obscuration or ^lipsc 
to which the light of all human^ happiness is everlast¬ 
ingly exposed. 

The lovers thought themselves happy—the happiest 
living beings on all the earth—^but Michael Forester 
and his Agnes were far happier. The Blind Father 
had always been a thoughtful—never *a melancholy 
man—yet if all the sad feelings that had assailed his 
heart on %<ucy*8 account for the last seven or eight 
years had been collected together, they would have 
made up a great sum of sorrow. All were now at an 
end—and not only so, but vivid and rejoicing emotions 
took their,place, so that even Agnes herself, whose 
^yes had never been oS^her blind hu|band"8 counte¬ 
nance for one d'ay-ligibt hour together, since the light- 
nifig had past over it, could not help wondering at the 
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change^ and felt as if the same sedate cheerfulness of 
his manly beauty, which won her heart at Dovenest. 
so long ago, had been restored. But just as great a 
change had been wrought on Agnes herself—and Mi¬ 
kael perceived it in her voice. Much of that sam'e 
glad tone returned to it, with which she had charm* 
ed every heart in the years* of her maidenhood—and 
for years, too, of her wedded life, when jLucy was a' 
mere sportful child, for whom it was needless., yet to 
cherish any mournful fears. Agnes Hay was indeed 
almost in the very prime of life—and Michael believed! 
Aunt Isabel, when she said, that her child was still as 
beautiful as the day when she was a^ bride. 

The marriage.«day was noW near at hand, and there 
was not in all Westmoreland a prettier cottage than 

f 

the one ready for the reception of Miles Colinson and 
his Lucy. It had been built about two years before 
by the Vicar's only Brother, Mr Brathwaite Colinson, 
a London Solicitor, who hud returned rich to pass his^* 
latter days.in the quiet of his native valley. But the 
old gentleman felt Oldfield to be somewhat too dull 
and lonely for one of his metropolitan habits, and had 
taken refuge in the Vicarage. There he had bis own 
parlour looking into the orchard—a room fuU of many 
gimcracks, for the Solicitor was something of a me¬ 
chanician, and had a box of tools, by means of which, 

he bodied forth many things Unknown, and invented 
« 

very extrawdinary pieces of ornaipental furniture. Few 
men made angling-rods better than he, and he had btf^n 
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engaged for nearly three, years on a fiddle^ which it 

I 

* seemed likely he would leave in an unfinished state* 
But Brathwaite Colinson had a heart as warmly affec¬ 
tionate as when*he left Ellesmere fifty years ago in a 
suit of countr 3 r grey—and altliough he had loved to ac- 
"cumulate money, he himself ^now rejoiced to feel that 
he was no miser, <<ind determined to make his nephew 
Miles independent before his marriage. At the very 
first s%ht of Lucy Forester* his heart was more than 
^ever expanded with an emotion of permaneiit ge¬ 
nerosity, and he loved her as well as his own niece 
Ruth. 

, ♦ 

But although filldfield had seemed a dull residence 

to an old bachelor like the Solicitor, ft was in tr\fth one 
of the most cheerful places imgginable, and the most 
beautiful, too, in all Ellesmere. The house seemed to 
be situated low, for it was surrounded by knolls, rocks, 
hills, and mountains, but it in fact stood at a consider¬ 
able elevation above the stream; and a sloping la^vn, 
carried the eye gently down to a waterfall—for the 
close nibbing sheep had made a lawn of a field, whose 
daisies and clover had not been disturbed b^ the plough 
in man's memory, although ridges were stiU visible. 
Brathwaite Colinson loved too well the picturesque ar¬ 
chitecture of the Westmorela|id cottages, to build on 
his farm of Oldfield a town-house, or suburban-box, or 
ru^al villa. He had onfy to look at the Vicarage it- 
seif, and an edifice rise up, another and the same, with 
sudi varieties as imagination, in this case little more 
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than memory^ easily created; The roof might almost 
be said to undulate^ when the eye looked down on its 
angular and irregular terraces—latticed windo^vs peep¬ 
ed out unexpectedly^ each upon its o^fn home-view or 
far mountain prospect—£nd the round tall chimneys 
carried the smoke well up among the trees, that in a* 

t t 

year or two must be felled, else they would infallibly 
overshadow the house in the strongest suns^iine. 

During each of the ydars that the ForestcS’s had 
lived {if. Bracken-Braes, some small new article of fur¬ 
niture had crept into the house—so that at* an ex¬ 
pence quite imperceptible, even to them who were 
almost poor, it was within like the ornamented cottage 
of som^ tasteful ftian of fortune. Lucy had the whole 

t 

furnishing of Oldfield Ipft entirely to her own judgment, 
and on consulting her loVbr, was pleased to be told, 
'' make it as like as you can to Bracken-Braes.'* But 
this Lucy did not wish altogether to do—for she loved 
the old glossy dark oak-wood furniture of the West¬ 
moreland houi^es, with all its ancient and not inelegant 
carved-work, and fond as she was of Scotland, and all 
that belonged to it, she did not forget that the taste 
and imagination of every one arc formed in those de¬ 
lightful days,^when every household object has a charm 
which will belong for ever to all that is peculiar to 
the country where we were born and passed our 
youth. 

Ruth Colinson was not to b?’—*as she had rashly 
promised—-bridesmaid to Lucy Forester—and for the 
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l)est of all reasons'—she was. to be married herself on 

f 

the same day^ to Captain Marshall of Seathwaite-Hall, 

UUswater. Well did Lucy yet remember his Idnd and 

manly countenance, and that too, of Ijis pretty sister, 

» 

the joyful Agatha. Agatha*was now already en- 
' gdged to be bridesmaid to Ruth—and Lucy had, there¬ 
fore, in that extremity, to apply to Ellinor EUeray of 
i^ydal, half-afiraid, and not more than ]ialf-afraid 
that hex* own beauty might be eclipsed by that cele¬ 
brated May-day Queen. 
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CHAPTER L. 

^^^BSSSS^S 

EiiLE8M£RE Had dawned forth into faint and softest 
beauty^ '' under the opening eyelids of the morn as 
the dewy hours melted away before the bolder lights 
the woods Rnd groves were all crowned witb their 
greefi and yelltpv glories; and by ten o’clock, the ap¬ 
pointed time for the marriage party to leave the Vi¬ 
carage, and proceed to the Chapel, all .nature was re¬ 
joicing in a summer forenoon, as bright, blue, and cloud¬ 
less as ever shone over heaven. 

There had, for more than one hour, been a pleasant 
agitation at«the heart of the Vicarage. Not a few 
hands had been busily and tenderly engaged in adorn¬ 
ing the Brides. That duty had been left ft the young 
—Agnes &nd the Vicar’s wife sat with their husbands, 
while Aunt Isobel and the old Solicitor were strolling 
in the orchard.—How blessed was the composure of 
this solemn morn I 1 wo young, innocent^ and happy 
creatures were about to 'ont^r on the paths of a nqw 

# j 

life. Some troubles must attend those paths, nj^^ny 
might infest them ; but when Lucy and Ruth appedred 
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. in their white bridal dres§e$j simple as simple might 
• 

'bCj yet not without their appropriate ornaments, the 

* hearts of their parents burned within them, and all 
the future seemSd full of sunshine., Michael would 

Ur 

fain have beheld his 
been to heayen for one glimpse of vision—but that was 
a transient wish ef exceeding love, and kissing her 

* cheek, as slm sat on the same chair, her Blind Father 
was satisfied. 

The Marriage Party were just about to leave the 
Vicaragb, when all the dogs about the place, no small 
number, including several nondescripts belonging to 
the Solicitor, set jp a barking, that was answered by 
a general caw from the rooks on the EHm-Grpve.** The 
narrow avenue, or approach, was not formed for such 
splendid equipage as that w)iich now appeared at the 
gallop. The kinc stared and wondered from beyond 
the high stone-wall, or scampered off unwieldily in 
distant imitation of the motions of the four beautiful 
blood horses that wafted along the Lady*of the Hirst, 
while wide open eyes, from kitchen, byre, and barn¬ 
door, devoured the miraculous spectacle. A stronger 
sensation could not have been produced by the^ descent 
of the Grand Coronation Balloon. 

The Lady of the Hirst, now jio more Fmma Crans- 
toun, descended gracefully from her carriage, assisted 
by l^er husband, Edwartf Ellis, and embraced Lucy 
Fo|ester. Lucy had evritten to her as soon as she had 
fixed her marriage-day, and the Lady, being on her 


Lucy—grateful would he have 
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own bridal tour^ had come ^to grace the nuptials. But 
no time was to be lost> for the Chapel bell^ so calm and- 
clear was the atmosphere, was absolutely h^ard tink¬ 
ling with joy far away up the glen; not a few flags 
were seen raised up over ihe tops of cottages, in honour 
probably of tlie gallant Captain, and now and then was 
heard a discharge of small artillery borrowed for the 
occasion from Bowncss and Lowood, whose tourists for 
one day would be cheated out of their somewhat extra¬ 
vagant echoes. The Lady of the Hirst—^for so let her 
still be called—^took her beloved Lucy into her landau 
—along with her bridesmaid Ellinor of Rydal, and 
meek Mary Morrison the faithful. and affectionate, 
whouu she had recognized and saluted with her most 
gracious smiles. Othor vehicles, neat enough in their 
way, formed in the rear; and although the road to the 
chapel was rather rough and angular, and at many 
turns seemingly shut up by old ivied pollard stumps, 
or moss-grown walls, built up cairn-like of ston^^s 
cleared from the fields they enclosed, yet the Chapel 
was soon gained in safety, and in about oncjiour, Lucy 
and Ruth returned to the yicarage as Mrs Colinson of 
Oldfield, Ellesmere, and Mrs Marshall of Seathwaite- 
Hall, UUswater. 

Two or three hour^ of quiet converse passed away, 

during wliich Miles Colinson cheerfully resigned his 

Lucy to the Lady of the Hirst—^but as it was not a 

very short, and by no means a very level roai to 

1 

Seathwaite-Hall, over Kirkstone and Place-Fell—an 
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,Entertainment! whJcli! in deference and respect to the 

c 

fashionable world! let be called a Dejeunc a la four^ 
chette, was with no delay spread below the Yew-Tree. 
The Vicar’s wife*and Agnes sat together at the head, 
the Vicar and ^ichael Forester at the foot bf the 
Ule. The blushing Lucy jind^ Ruth wer# seated be¬ 
side their respective bridesmaids, and Mary Morrison 
was not far from the side of her who was dearest and 
kindest Ion the earth to that widow and orphan. The 
l^idegrooms assumed already a somewhat impartant 
iiir, and Endeavoured to seem as becomingly composed 
as Edward Ellis, who was now quite an old :|parried man, 
for the' beauty of 14^ bride had disturbed the Sabbath- 
devotion of two congregations, one in town^ and the 
other in country. Uncle Brathwaite and Aunt Isobel 
were the merriest of the company. 

But who were those three humble looking persons 
entering the gate, while a young woman advanced a 
little before the others, with familiar but not obstru- 
sive steps, towards the vicarage ? ** GooA Heavens !” 

cried Mary^Morrison, can that be Martha and Ua- 
mish, and Flora Fraser !’\ It was so indeed—and 
Martha had an infant at her bosom! The euiigrants 
had returned from Canada—^but old DonaM Fraser was 
not with them. They had left Jiis bones in a burial- 
place in the «vood8. Martha soon told her story. The 
brother whom Donald had*gone to visit had died soon 
aftvthe old soldier, asid left property to Hamish and 
Flora worth nearly three hundred pounds. With 
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such a sum they resolved tob return to their dear High¬ 
lands ; and having landed at Liverpool, Martha could 
not think of passing on to Scotland without stepping 
aside for a day to see the old people with whom she had 
formeriy lived, and her friends at the vicarage. Had 

r ^ ■ 

such a meeting as this been described in a Novel, it 
would no doubt have been criticised as too improbable; 
but Martha and Lucy had each her own romance ot 
real life, and thus far it Iliad been, although sdSinetimes 
a httfe dim or dark, on the whole not undelightfuL 
Martha was happy at the thought of passing* her days 
in the Highlands, somewhere in the Olen of Dee, or 
in Glen-Tilt, or on the banks of tjlie Bruar, or by the 
waterfall^ of the Tummel, or the sylvan shores of Loch 
Rannoch. Those names she pronounced readily, and 
even with something of a Highland accent—for her 
husband Hamish had taught her some Gaelic, and in 
that language she now hushed her little Canadian, 
awaking from his dream in her bosom. 

I ^ 

The Lady of the Hirst bade them all farewell, not 
without Miles Colinson’s promise to bring^his wife to 
Holylee qext summer. Captain Marshall bore off his 
Ruth in triumph—and Miles and Lucy, attended by 
Mary Mori^on, had <lralked away unnoticed to their 
own house at Oldfielc^. The emigrants were most wel¬ 
come indeed at the Vicara|(e, in the silence of that 
evening. Martha had not a l^le to tell, and Aunt Jsdbel 
did not let her rest a minute wkh questions put Hifilf in 
kindness and half in curiosity—since the old lady, in 
.' ' 10 
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the perfect satisfactil^ii of her spirit^ could afford to for* 
^t her Lucy^ and keenly interest herself abo^ Mar- 
*tha'8 past and future concerns—^for short as Her time 
was now to be in this worlds she still regarded those 
whose term there might be a prolong^ oncj .with the 
unabated warmth of a heart that could b6 made co&iT 
only in the grave. 

* As for Michael and Agnes—^they retired that even¬ 
ing sooner than usual to theii* own room. They had 
not lost a daughter^ but they had found a son ; should 
Providence permit^ the families at Oldfield and Brack- 
bn-Braeso^ere to visit each other year about—and to 
that Frovideucej whatever might be its decrees^ they 
knelt doAvn in prayer as ha1>py as any ef its creatures 
below Heaven. 
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